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These are the famous Lily Butter-Spreaders 
now seen displayed in the finest jewelry stores. 
They are the rage of today. The most popular 
piece of silverware now on the market. 
The price, if you buy them, is $3.00 or more 
for the six. 
The only mark on them is ‘‘Wm. Rogers & 
Son AA’’—the mark of the Rogers Extra Plate. 
Weare going to supply to our customers—for a 
little time—six of these Spreaders free. 





Our offer is this: 


Send us the top from a jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. Else send the paper certificate under 
the top. 

Send with it ten cents to pay the cost of car- 
riage and packing. We will then send you one 
of these butter-spreaders. 

Send us more of the tops as you get them, 
and send 10 cents with each to pay the cost of 
carriage and packing. We willsend one spreader 
for each top until you get the six. 

Thus this beautiful set— 
the very fad of the day— 
costs you only our carriage 
and packing cost—60 cents 
for the six. 

That means that we re- 
turn to you—for a little time 
—more than you pay for the 
Extract of Beef. 

One reason is this: 


We want you to learn 
the hundred uses that 
every home has for a real 
extract of beef. 

Not merely for beef 
tea—not asa sick room 
food. That is the least 
of its uses. 

We want you to know 
what the Germans know 
—what the French know 
about it. This is one of 
the secrets of their fame 
as good cooks. 

We ask you to use it in 
soups. Note what a dif- 
ference it makes. 
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Add it to gravies— 
both for flavor and color. 

Add it to left-overs. 
Note how appetizing, 
how delicious it makes 
them. See howit enables 
you to utilize things that 
now go to waste. 

Any meat dish that 
lacks flavor always calls 
for extract of beef. 

When you use six jars 
you will use a hundred. 
You can’t get along with- 
out it. 


Another reason is this: 





We want you to know 
the difference between 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 
and others. 

Armour’s goes four 
times as far, because it has four times the flav 
and four times the strengt! 

The directions are : 





ways, ‘‘Use one-fourth 
much.’’ 
Armour’sis concentrate 


It is rich and economic 
It' gives one a new idea 
extract of beef. We wa 
you to prove these fac 

There are two ways to tell you the worth 
this Extract of Beef. 

One is to supply you a few jars free. 
would cheapen the extract. 

The other is to give you back —for aif 
time—more than you pay for the extract. 1 
is what we offer to do. 

Then you will havea silver set that will rem4 
in your home for a lifetime. 

And then you will know what Armour’s Ext 
of Beef means. And that knowledge, in they 
to come, will better a thousand dishes. 

Order one jar now—from your druggist 
grocer. Send us the top or certificate with! 
cents. Then judge by the spreader we setl 
you want the rest. 

Send it today to Armour & Company, Chicaf 
Department U. 
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TOLSTOY AT EIGHTY. 


(From his most recent photograph, received last-month from Russia. See page 443.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


iliiiaiaiias The political situation was com- 
—° monly reported last month as 
‘apathetic beyond all previous ex- 
perience in Presidential years; but memory is 
apt to delude people about things of this kind. 
Exactly the same remarks were prevalent 
four years ago. ‘The campaign of 1904, 
which resulted in such tremendous enthu- 
siasm for Mr. Roosevelt and such overwhelm- 
ing majorities, did not warm up at all until 
well into October. Not only was the pivotal 
State of New York regarded by the best au- 
thorities four years ago as extremely doubt- 
ful, but all the old wiseacres at Republican 
State and national headquarters had by the 
20th of October given the State up as surely 
lost to the Democrats. Our readers will re- 
member that the State actually gave Roose- 
velt a plurality of 175,000. This year, as in 
all previous Presidential elections for many 
years past, it is within the practical possibili- 
ties that the Republicans can carry the coun- 
try and yet lose New York, while the Demo- 
crats could scarcely hope to win if New York 
were conceded to the Taft forces. 


New York Our years ago a strong effort 
State Again was made to persuade the Hon. 
‘Elihu Root to accept the nomina- 

tion for the governorship, because it was felt 
that a very strong State ticket was necessary 
to help pull the Roosevelt national ticket 
safely through the decisive ordeal of the con- 
test in the Empire State. But Mr. Root did 
not think he was needed and, having just re- 
tired to private life after a brilliant career in 
the War Department, was not willing to re- 
turn to office. Soon afterward, indeed, the 
death of Mr. Hay made an unexpected call 
upon his services, and he has crowned his 
former public service with some years of work 
at the head of the State Department, not 
equaled, perhaps, in our history for efficiency 
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and constructive statesmanship. ‘This year 
Mr. Root was again asked to take the nomi- 
nation for the governorship of New York 
by the leaders of a convention over which he 
presided. He refused to consider the sugges- 
tion, because he believed the renomination of 
Governor Hughes to be both right and politic 
and was certain that it could. be accom- 
plished. Mr. Hughes was renominated, and 
all his chief opponents promptly acquiesced 
and promised their loyal support. Mr. Root, 
at the Republican State Convention held at 
Saratoga in the middle of September, deliv- 
ered a speech which should form one of the 
great documents of the national campaign. 


The Republicans of the State 
of New York now have be- 
fore them a perfectly clear and 
unmistakable situation. ‘They have a na- 
tional ticket that commands respect and 
confidence, and they have a State ticket of 
which the same thing can truthfully be said. 
The fact that many of the politicians in con- 
trol of the State organization were opposed 
to Governor Hughes is one of those matters 
that counts in our American politics more 
significantly before conventions than after- 
ward. The opposition to Governor Hughes 
was not of the sort that involves feuds or 
malice, or that divides parties. The so-called 
machine leaders are going to support Gov- 
ernor Hughes with loyalty, and have never 
for a moment put themselves in a position 
where they could be suspected of any inten- 
tion to be disloyal to the ticket as finally 
chosen. It was some of the ardent Hughes 
men who had made the mistake of putting 
themselves in the position of saying that they 
would bolt the ticket if any other Repub- 
lican whatsoever were nominated. This 
was an absurd position, without the smallest 
degree of justification. Mr. Hughes had 


Republicans in 
the Empire 
State. 
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LEADERS AT THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 


(On the left is Senator Horace White, of Syracuse, 
nominee for Lieutenant-Governor. In the center 
is Hon. Timothy L. Woodruff, State chairman. 
On the right is William Barnes, Jr., of Albany.) 


declared that he would not accept a renom- 
ination under any circumstances, and he had 
stuck to this position for a long time. He 
had been before the American people as a 
candidate for the Presidency while unwill- 
ing to serve either as Governor or as Vice- 
President. ‘There was much opposition in 
various quarters to Governor Hughes, and 
the politicians,—not to use the word in any 
disparaging sense,—had reached the conclu- 
sion that he would not make a strong run 
before the people. They were justified in 
exercising their freedom of preference; but 
their weakness lay in the fact that they could 
not agree upon anybody else who was strong 
and at the same time available. 


President Roosevelt had come to 
the conclusion from the national 
standpoint that the nomination 
of Governor Hughes was necessary. Mr. 
Parsons, chairman of the Republican organ- 


Gov. Hughes 
and 
the Party. 
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ization in New York City, was strongly of 
the contrary opinion until finally convinced 
by tests in different Assembly districts which 
showed that the Republican voters actually 
wanted Hughes. Mr. Woodruff, chairman 
of the State Committee, held out against 
Hughes until it was clear that nobody else 
could be agreed upon who would have all 
of Hughes’ strength without having any of 
his weakness. MIr. Root was in his appro- 
priate place as Secretary of State. The lead- 
ers at the Saratoga convention as a last re- 
sort undertook to bring about the nomina- 
tion of the Hon. David Jayne Hill, now Am- 
bassador at Berlin, but Mr. Hill’s circum- 
stances obviously place him with Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Root in his political attitude. 
Governor Hughes meanwhile had strength- 
ened himself not a little in his own State by 
the magnificent speech he had made at 
Youngstown on September 5, at the formal 
opening of the Ohio campaign. He shared 
honors there with Senator Beveridge, the 
other leading speaker. No man has a finer 
appreciation of the character and qualities of 
Judge Taft than has Governor Hughes; and 
New York’s Governor presents the larger 
political situation with a singular force and 
persuasiveness. The respect that the coun- 
try feels for Governor Hughes is very great, 




















THE DOOM OF THE “ BOSSLET’’? IN NEW YORK STATE. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York.) 
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Hon. William H. Taft. 


TWO EMINENT 


because it believes that he stands inflexibly 
for what he thinks right, and that he is also 
a man of unusual talents, training, and 


strength of will. He will speak at various 
points in the national campaign for Judge 
Taft, and will do most of his home stump- 
ing in the last half of October. He will try 
to prove himself an “asset,” not a “ liability.” 


Gov. Charles E. Hughes. 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES. 


In a Presidential year the whole 
country looks to the State of 
New York because of its pivotal 
position. Republicans are cheered or discour- 
aged, therefore, according to the views they 
entertain of the work done by the New York 
State convention. If the convention at Sara- 
toga names a high-grade ticket and shows a 
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united front, with strong men and sound 
positions, the national party takes heart and 
feels that the chances of general success are 
enhanced. President Roosevelt, Judge Taft, 
Mr. Sherman, Mr. Root, Mr. Cortelyou, 
Mr. Hitchcock, chairman of the National 
Committee, and other leading Republicans 
of the country had become absolutely con- 
vinced that the renomination of Hughes was 
the proper and needful thing. Mr. Hitch- 
cock had reached this conclusion after a pa- 
tient study of the situation. ‘The politicians 
of the State could not successfully resist a 
Hughes sentiment backed by men of such 
strength and supported strongly by the lead- 
ing newspapers. Thus, when they finally 
yielded there was no difficulty in making the 
nomination of Governor Hughes unanimous. 
His most outspoken opponent, Mr. Barnes, 
the leader of the Albany Republicans, finally 
accepted the result with frankness and good 
temper. One of the reasons why the leaders 
of party organization have been so opposed to 
Governor Hughes is because he has had so 
little use for them. Mr. Roosevelt as Gov- 
ernor did not surrender his own judgment, 
yet he worked more tactfully and cordially 
with his party organization than Governor 
‘Hughes has thus far seemed to do. But 
nothing has happened to cause any real bit- 
terness or to prevent the Governor on the 
one hand from working more closely with 
the party nor yet the party leaders from be- 
coming better acquainted personally with a 
man whom it would not hurt them at all to 
meet in frequent consultation. 


ees sia il Another reason why the organ- 

and Direct ization men are oposed to the 

re lies in’ the Governor’s 

yovernor lies in’ the 

determined championship of the direct pri- 
mary as a substitute for the present conven- 
tion system. Nowhere in the world is party 
machinery so powerful as in the State of New 
York. With a tremendous sentiment favor- 
able to the nomination of Hughes, the organ- 
ization leaders had it easily in their power to 
defeat his nomination at the Saratoga conven- 
tion if they had so chosen. In other words, 
a group of leaders controlled the convention. 
It was not necessary to convince the conven- 
tion that President Roosevelt was right in re- 
garding Mr. Hughes’ nomination as neces- 
sary; it was only necessary to convince half 
a dozen leaders, who, in turn, controlled the 
larger delegations. A direct and open kind 
of primary election, such as has been adopted 
in a number of other States, would greatly 


reduce the prestige and actual power of the 
State central committee, the county chairmen, 
and the other organization leaders. It is not 
strange that the men who have worked them- 
selves up into positions of power in this domi- 
nating party organization should be in favor 
of the retention of a system which they know 
how to operate and which gives them control 
not only of nominations but also to a large 


extent of the work of the Legislature. ‘There 


are things to be said in favor of the existing 
system, and there are things to be said against 
the primary election plan in its full and ex- 
treme forms. But in the State of New York 
it has been true for a long time that freedom 
from the domination of men who hold power 
through their control of party organization 
has been more than almost anything else a 
requisite for the triumph of popular rule and 
really good government. The Republican 
situation has been vastly improved so far as 
its relations to public opinion go, under the 
recent régime, as compared with that which 
prevailed some years ago. But the system 
itself in its ramifications throughout. the State 
is not the best one that could be devised. 


Boss-Ridden YWhat is true of the Republican 
Democracy situation in New York is true of 

‘ the Democratic, with the qualifi- 
cation that the Republican machine is in far 
better hands than that of its opponent. The 
Democracy of New York is controlled by 
three men of whom one towers far above the 
others in importance and power. Thé domi- 
nating personality is Murphy, head of ‘Tam- 
many Hall, whose real relations are generally 
supposed to be with the corporations.and the 
interests that are concerned with legislation, 
rather than with the people. Next to Mr. 
Murphy in the Democratic organization is 
the State chairman, Mr. Conners, of Buffalo. 
And third in importance and power is Mr. 
McCarren, of Brooklyn, who is always men- 
tioned as the agent of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and other corporations,—this being a 
matter about which we have no knowledge 
beyond that of constant and uncontradicted 
newspaper statement. Mr. McCarren has 
valued his control of the great borough of 
Brooklyn, and has resented the invasion of 
Brooklyn by Tammany Hall. Hence a deep 
feud, which resulted in his discomfiture at 
the Denver National Democratic Convention. 
But Mr. McCarren was triumphantly rein- 
stated in power by the State convention in 


Rochester last month, and it was stated in the . 


press that Mr. Bryan had succeeded in recon- 
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LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR CHANLER AND HIS FAMILY. 


(Mr. Chanler is Democratic Candidate for Governorship of New York.) 


ciling the warring spoilsmen, so that organ- 
ized Democracy is to present a united front. 


It would not, of course, be quite 
fair to Mr. Bryan to twit him 
upon a situation in New York for 
which he is not responsible, and which he 
must in his innermost soul detest and abhor. 
It is not in the least true of the masses of the 
Democratic party in New York that they are 
dominated in their views by the franchise- 
holding corporations. But it is certainly true 
that the machinery of the Democratic party 
is absolutely controlled by the sort of men 
who represent the very thing that Mr. Bryan 
in his speeches most bitterly attacks. If any 
political organization ever existed with which 
the corrupt corporations like to do business, 
that organization is Tammany Hall; and 
Tammany, through its affiliations, controls 
the Democratic machinery of the one State 
Mr. Bryan must capture in order to be 
elected President. ‘The boss system is not 
really a party affair. It is a system of spolia- 
tion that has seized upon the machinery of 
both parties wherever it could; and the bosses 


Bryan's Slogan 
Does Not 
Apply. 


that have controlled party machinery by the 
use of money that has been given them from 
corporation sources have always and every- 
where understood one another well enough to 
devise some way of dividing the spoils and 
recognizing the principle of “live and let 
live.” Thus there has always been a cer- 
tain amount of community of interest be- 
tween Republican bossism and Democratic 
bossism in the State of New York. Both par- 
ties should try harder than ever to emancipate 
themselves. Meanwhile, however, it is not 
particularly timely for Mr. Bryan to bring 
his slogan, “ Shall the people rule,” into the 
State of New York, for the simple reason 
that his own party in that great State is de- 
cidedly more shackled and more dominated 
by bosses and corporations than is the party 
that stands for Governor Hughes and for the 
work of the two public service commissions. 


Chanier Lhe Democratic State Conven- 

for tion met at Rochester while the 
Governor. ° ° e . 

Republicans were still in session 

at Saratoga. The Democrats nominated for 

Governor Mr. Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, 
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MR. LEWIS STUYVESANT CHANLER. 


now Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Chanler 
had repeatedly declared that he would not 
be a candidate against Governor Hughes. 
Public men are, however, privileged to 
change their minds when nominations actu- 
ally come their way. It will be remembered 
that in the last State election, when Wil- 
liam R. Hearst was the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor, Mr. Chanler was his 
running mate as candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor. Mr. Hughes was the only Re- 
publican who was elected on the State ticket, 
and Mr. Hearst the only Democrat who was 
defeated. Mr. Chanler, the Democratic 
Lieutenant-Governor, has therefore been the 
presiding officer of the Republican State Sen- 
ate. He has been a close and precise observer 
of Governor Hughes’ administration, and has 
given it his repeated endorsement. “The State 
knows what kind of a Governor it has in 
Mr. Hughes, and it knows that Mr. Chan- 
ler believes that Mr. Hughes is the right 
sort. But it does not know what kind of a 
Governor Mr. Chanler himself would make. 
He is a man of wealth who has in various 
ways shown sympathy with the unfortunate 
and with workingmen, and was an exponent 
of the Hearst policies of reform. His boom- 
let for the Presidency was carried from New 
York to Denver, but was quic! ly snuffed out 
in the highly charged Bryan atmosphere. 
Mr. Hearst now accuses Mr. Chanler of sur- 
render to the corporations. 
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Mr. Chanler will be personally 
popular, and his nomination is re- 
garded as a good stroke from the 
vote-getting standpoint. The legislative and 
administrative affairs of the State of New 
York are important and complicated, and 
they require in the Governor’s chair a man 
of great talent, judgment, force, and experi- 
ence. Mr. Chanler has not been tested, and 
nobody can foretell in advance what kind of 
an administrator he will make if.- elected. 
That he is honorable and_public-spirited 
seems to be conceded on all hands. The har- 
monious work of the Rochester convention 
was crowned by the appearance on the scene, 
in the closing hours, of the ‘‘ Great Common- 
er” himself. Mr. Bryan had sent his na- 
tional chairman, the Hon. Norman E. Mack, 
to Rochester, to urge the necessity of har- 
mony. Mr. Mack had been highly success- 
ful in his errand. Ex-Justice Morgan J. 
O’Brien had been temporary chairman, and 
the Hon. Alton B. Parker, Democratic can- 
didate four years ago, had been permanent 
presiding officer. In obedience to the dictates 
of the great Nebraska chieftain, the McCar- 
ren spoilsmen of Brooklyn had all been ad- 
mitted to seats in a convention that was dom- 
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OYSTERS ARE IN SEASON (AND THE ROCHESTER CON- 
VENTION WAS CHARLEY MURPHY’S OYSTER.) 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York.) 
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inated by the Tammany spoilsmen of Man- 
hattan. The great conservative element 
was represented by ex-Judges O’Brien and 


Parker, who made those clever and 


serious-sounding speeches that great law- 
yers of their type can always make to 
justify any change whatsoever in their 
political alignment. 


Bryan _ Politics certainly makes strange 
Pu ae bedfellows. Judge Parker four 
‘ years ago represented everything 
that Mr. Bryan denounced and detested ; 
Murphy, of Tammany, more than any other 
man, stands for all the unspeakable methods 
in politics that Bryan proposes to reform,— 
as also does Conners, the State chairman; 
while McCarren’s position is notoriously that 
of a political representative of the monopo- 
listic interests which Bryan is advertised as 
apostolically ordained to destroy. But none 
of these things seem to give Mr. Bryan any 
qualms. He arises and proceeds to lecture 
and denounce the Republican party for hav- 
ing permitted wicked trusts and corporations 
to lift up their heads in our fair land; and 
his entourage of New York corporation law- 
yers and of bosses who hold their power 
by virtue of corporation graft grows moist 
in the eyes and applauds his sentiments till 
the rafters ring. Such is the great na- 
tional game. 














THE DOVE OF PEACE. 
(Apropos of the truce between Murphy and Mc- 
Carren at Rochester.) 
From the Evening World (New York.) 














““ FINE!” 


(The New York World, which jis supporting 
Bryan, represents Thos. F. Ryan as indorsing Mur- 
phy’s work at Rochester.) 

From the World (New York.) 


deeiaebhi Mr. Bryan proceeded from Roch- 
Democracy’s ester to the little State of Dela- 
; ware, and here again he was 
persona grata in the circles of the elect. He 
glorified the distinguished Democratic fami- 
lies that bear the names of Bayard, Gray, and 
Saulsbury,—a lineage that has always been 
most bitterly opposed to Bryanism,—and he 
was duly forgiven and much féted by the 
present representatives of those families, in- 
cluding Judge George Gray himself. While 
Mr. Parker and the New York conservatives 
were praising Bryan and classing him with 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, and 
while Judge Gray and the Delaware oligar- 
chy were at last admitting him to their select 
communion, another great and shining light 
of the Cleveland conservatives,—namely, Mr. 
Richard Olney, of Boston,—was giving his 
reasons in fine Massachusetts dialectics, for 
supporting the man who most completely 
represents everything that he has contended 
against throughout his political life. 


Why Mr. Otney Mr. Olney’s long and able argu- 
Is ment is at least entirely his own. 

for Bryan. Nr, Bryan on his part has every- 
where proclaimed that the platforms are the 
thing, and that nothing else is to be discussed. 
Mr. Bryan’s phrase, reiterated by him every 
day, is that “ platforms are binding.” The 
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Denver platform he declares to be sound, 
complete, and righteous. “The Chicago plat- 
form, he thinks, to use a word that is vulgar, 
but much in current speech, is absolutely 
“rotten.” Mr. Bryan holds up the Demo- 
cratic party for glorification, and denounces 
the Republican party. Mr. Olney contemp- 
tuously dismisses all such talk by saying that 
the platforms do not amount to a row of pins, 
and that either party might take either plat- 
form, while both platforms might as well re- 
pose in the waste basket,—this being not Mr. 
QOIney’s phraseology, but his general idea. 
Furthermore, Mr. Olney seems to say that 
it makes no more difference about men than 
about platforms. Mr. Bryan has waxed per- 
sonal in his debating, and charges Taft with 
being very complacent toward trusts, quite 
ill-informed in his arguments and statements, 
and utterly lacking in the force and strength 
necessary for the Presidency, claiming that he 
himself, William Jennings Bryan, is the only 
real and true heir to the place held by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, while William H. Taft is a 
spurious and ill-qualified claimant. To all 
this Mr. Olney is as indifferent as a highly 
trained New England intellect has ever been 
on any subject toward a brand of opinion 
originating west of the Mississippi River. 
Mr. Olney thinks that the candidates are all 
well enough,.and that the Republicans might 
just as well have nominated Bryan, while the 
Democrats could have nominated Taft with- 
out any particular inconsistency. Mr. Rich- 
ard Olney is a conservative, and what he 
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wants is a result that shall make for con- 
servatism. And he holds that a Democratic 
victory in this country would have that result. 


Mr. Bryan, who is the most ver- 
satile and adroit platform speaker 
now living, is therefore under ne- 
cessity of finding a way to live up to the new 
Eastern theory that he is really a conservative, 
like Olney and Parker and Gray, while not 
sacrificing the reputation for unflinching rad- 
icalism that is his stock in trade in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Missouri, and elsewhere in the West 
and Southwest. He must stand in line with 
the great labor vote of Illinois, New York, 
and the manufacturing States, and he must 
attract to himself the farmer vote and that 
of the small business men. It is to Mr. 
Bryan’s credit that he can fill this changing 
role in different parts of the country with 
buoyancy and confidence, and with no con- 
sciousness of any inconsistency or shifting of 
ground. Mr. Gladstone made many great 
apparent changes of base and of attitude, with 
a dialectical skill that always satisfied his own 
mind and conscience. 


Mr. Bryan 
in 


His Phases. 


One of Mr. Bryan’s greatest gifts 


As to ; ° ° oye 
Campaign 2s a campaigner is his ability to 
Debating. 


lift a minor detail into the sem- 
blance of a great issue, and to put his adver- 
sary on the defensive in a matter of no real 
consequence. Thus he accuses Taft of hav- 


ing made an absurd mistake in alluding to 


























A CROWD OF DELAWARE FARMERS LISTENING 


TO BRYAN LAST MONTH. 
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MR. BRYAN CAMPAIGNING IN THE EAST. 


an experiment in the State of New York 
having to do with the guarantee of bank cir- 
culation or deposits, or both, somewhere 
about the year 1829. ‘These are matters 
about which neither William J. Bryan nor 
William H. Taft has any knowledge or opin- 
ion that is worth more than that of any other 
intelligent citizen. Theodore Roosevelt 
knows nothing especial about them, and 
would not be tricked into an attempt to de- 
bate them. Congress has got to take hold 
of the whole banking and currency system 
of the United States, in an attempt to give it 
a more up-to-date character, and make it bet- 
ter fitted for times of stress and emergency. 
The questions involved are technical and 
scientific business questions. Every responsi- 
ble citizen knows that they are not party 
questions, and that the President of the 
United States, whether his name be Bryan 
or Taft, will have very little if anything to 
do with the details of these problems. 


Bank «Guaranteeing bank deposits in 
Deposits as Oklahoma is an interesting local 
an issue" experiment that we shall all ob- 

serve with interest and due sympathy. If it 
really works well there, other States in the 
neighborhood will unquestionably try a sim- 


ilar plan. In fact, the Kansas Republican 
Convention has already declared in favor of 
trying the thing in that State. ‘There are 
some important Republicans who believe that 
in connection with a thoroughly revised na- 
ional banking system it would be feasible to 
try the plan of guaranteeing deposits. Most 
experienced bankers are opposed to the idea, 
and do not think it would be advisable. The 
consensus of the best opinion is against the 
experiment, in so far as foreign and American 
thought can be brought to bear on the sub- 
ject. The topic has had no development on 
party lines. As too often in his career, Mr. 
Bryan is cocksure on his main proposition, 
and then expends all his energies in getting 
up his debate. As compared with a man like 
Fowler, of New Jersey, chairman of the 
House Committee on Currency and Banking, 
Mr. Bryan is the merest tyro in the real 
discussion of these financial subjects. 


Taft It is a great deal easier for Mr. 

an ee Taft, who has had vast judicial 
and administrative experience, to 

say about a given topic, “I do not know,” 
than it is for Mr. Bryan, who never likes to 
admit that he does not know. Mr. Taft is 
now planning to appear and speak at many 
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places throughout the country. He will be 
very fortunate if he adopts the method of 
telling the people about the things he knows, 
and knows well, and declines to emulate the 
most skillful debater of the age in a discus- 
sion of side issues. Mr. Taft has had scarce- 
ly any more training as a political campaign- 
er and a platform ‘“ whooper-up ” than had 
the late Grover Cleveland. He is no James 
G. Blaine, the largest item in whose stock of 
trade was his marvelous platform skill and 
magnetic power in popular campaigning and 
debating. Mr. Taft was a splendid and 
capable judge, who knows the United States 
statutes and their interpretation. Now for 
many years past he has been a great admin- 
istrator, facing public duties every day, mak- 
ing innumerable important decisions, and 
transacting the affairs of the people with the 
highest credit. He is a vast repository of 
precise knowledge about the American Gov- 
ernment in its executive work. With all re- 
spect to Mr. Bryan, it would take the gentle- 
man from Nebraska at least four years of 
intense industry as actual chief magistrate to 
acquire anything like William H. Taft’s 
present knowledge of the things a President 
needs to know about the business of the Presi- 
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dency. Mr. Taft will therefore be well ad- 
vised if, in his speeches, he tells the people 
about the great work the present Administra- 
tion has accomplished in a vast number of 
directions,—the sort of record of achieve- 
ment that Mr. Root set forth at Saratoga. 


Siete | a Bryan now charges Mr. 
Cant tes Taft with being the candidate of 
‘ the United States Steel Cerpora- 
tion, while Mr. William R. Hearst specifical- 
ly charges Mr. Bryan with being the candi- 
date of the Standard Oil Company. If there 
are any public men of note in this country 
who are in the pay of the United States Steel 
Corporation, directly or indirectly, it would 
be interesting to have them pointed out. We 
have never heard of any. As for the rela- 
tions of the Standard Oil Company to poli- 
tics, the record is a very long one, the pre- 
cise facts are difficult to ascertain, and promi- 
nent men in both parties are charged with 
having been the agents or representatives of 
that great private interest. We believe Mr. 
Bryan as well as Mr. Taft to be personally 
far removed from any discreditable relations 
whatsoever with corporations that use money 
corruptly to affect judges, lawmakers, and 
executive officers. But doubtless there are 
many mercenary scoundrels in both political 
camps. ‘The United States Government at 
the present time is engaged in a serious and 
formidable attempt to break up the Standard 
Oil Trust in its present form. This company 
has been the bitterest foe that President 
Roosevelt has had to face. Mr. Taft stands 
absolutely with Mr. Roosevelt in his views 
upon government policy and the enforcement 
of the law. If Mr. Bryan were elected 
President, everything in his practical rela- 
tion to the enforcement of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law would depend upon the men 
with whom he would surround himself as his 
cabinet officers and advisers. The public is 
not yet in a position to form even a guess 
as to what men he would choose. 


Elsewhere in this number we 
. National publish articles upon the manage- 
rganizarien® ment of the Republican and 


Democratic campaigns. Mr. Josephus Dan- 
iels, of North Carolina, is in charge of press 
matters at Democratic headquarters, and he 
has written for this magazine a spirited arti- 
cle that will make it plain to Republican 
readers with what vigor and hopefulness 
the opposition is waging its aggressive fight. 
Mr. Walter Wellman writes of the Republi- 
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can campaign as one brought into a mar- 
velously precise system through the talents 
of Mr. Frank H. Hitchcock, the chairman. 
The Democrats, as the attacking force, have 
naturally shown earlier activity. ‘The Re- 
publicans will disclose great energy through 
the month of October. At no stage in the 
present campaign will the old-fashioned 
method of torchlight parades and mere noise. 
count relatively for very much. Prejudice 
is playing a smaller part in every campaign, 
and intelligent discussion is counting for 
more each year. Furthermore, the inde- 
pendent voter is growing more formidable, 
and party lines are constantly broken by local 
issues that are not of a party character. 


For example, the election in 
Maine last month resulted in a 
Republican plurality of only 
about 8,000. If straight party issues had 
been dominant, the Maine election would 
point strongly in favor of Mr. Bryan’s suc- 
cess in November. But personal and local 
issues seem to have prevailed, and the ques- 
tion of the resubmission of the liquor ques- 
tion to a vote of the people had probably 
more to do with reducing the Republican ma- 
jority than any political tendencies that are 
of national significance. ‘The Maine Legis- 


Maine 
and 
Vermont. 





FERNALD. 
(Elected Governor of Maine on September 14.) 


HON. BERT M. 
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HON. GEORGE H. PROUTY. 
(Elected Governor of Vermont on September 1.) 


lature is Republican by about the usual 
large majority. While Republicans through- 
out the country have no reason for special 
rejoicing in the outcome of the Maine elec- 
tion, Democrats, on the other hand, have 
very little solid comfort to derive from it. 
The election in Vermont had given the Re- 
publicans a plurality exceeding 29,000, this 
being very similar to the pluralities in the 
gubernatorial elections of four years ago and 
eight years ago. The circumstances in Ver- 
mont were such as to make the result a much 
better index of party conditions and tenden- 
cies than the result in Maine. At present 
the Bryan strength is more visible in the 
West than it is in the East. Mr. Bryan’s 
Eastern tour last month was seemingly a po- 
litical success, and it made impression enough 
ia certain quarters to help produce a sharp re- 
action in Wall Street, where stocks had been 
unduly advanced by skillful manipulation. 


Mr. Hearst, who has thus far 
been the “ stormy petrel ” of the 
campaign, made a great sensa- 
tion in the middle of September by produc- 
ing certain letters to show that Senator For- 
aker, of Ohio, had at one time been receiving 
checks from the Standard Oil Company in 
connection with correspondence about public 
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matters with one of the chief officers of that 
corporation. Mr. Foraker denied that any 
of the money received was for his influence 
against bills at Washington for the control 
of the trusts. As respects one of the checks, 
which was for an even $50,000, Mr. Foraker 
explained that it was in furtherance of a 
project to buy the Ohio State Journal. ‘This 
admission seems to us the most damaging part 
of the whole business. Senators of the United 
States ought not to be helping the Standard 
Oil Company to get control of the leading 
organs of public opinion in their home com- 
monwealths. Since this transaction is ad- 
mitted by all parties to it, might it not be 
very useful to clear up a large number of 
other current rumors with respect to more 
or less similar deals for the control of news- 
papers? ‘The people of the United States 
have a right to know who directs the policy 
of a press that pretends to be true to public 
interest. A newspaper cannot at the same 
time serve a private interest and represent the 
public welfare. ‘The position of a newspaper 
or a periodical in this respect should be as 
carefully scrutinized as that of a judge on 
the bench. It is this phase, rather than Mr. 
Foraker’s position in the campaign or in 
Ohio politics that most deeply concerns the 
country. Mr. Foraker himself owes his 
account to the people of Ohio. 


In September, direct primaries 
for the nomination of State off- 
cers and United States Senators 
were held in the States of Wisconsin, Ne- 
braskka, Washington, and New Jersev, fol- 
lowing the August primaries of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois, which were noted in our 
lat number. In Wisconsin, United States 
Senator Isaac Stephenson was renominated, 
although strongly opposed by a large element 
of the La Follette wing of the Republican 
party in that State, thus affording another 
illustration of the fact to which we called at- 
tention last month,—that Senator La Fol- 
lette himself has been unable to control the 
operation of his own primary law. The La 
Follette Republicans were successful, how- 
ever, in defeating Congressman Jenkins, who 
iscounted as a “ stand-pat”’ Republican in the 
House. In the Washington State primaries, 
Congressman Wesley L. Jones received the 
Republican nomination for United States 
enator to succeed Senator Ankeny. In Ne- 


Direct 
Primaries, 
East and West. 


braskka the contests were of only local inter- 
est, Governor Sheldon not being opposed for 
renomination on the Republican side, while 
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Mayor Dahlman, of Omaha, was defeated 
for the Democratic nomination for Governor 
by Ashton C. Shallenberger. The first pri- 
maries under the new law in New Jersey 
were to be held on September 22. Interest 
centered largely in what is known as the New 
Idea movement, headed by State Senator 
Colby. The direct primary method of mak- 
ing nominations is being discussed in a num- 
ber of States where it has not yet been 
adopted. “Thus the New Hampshire Repub- 
lican convention, which defeated Mr. Pills- 
bury, the anti-railroad candidate, for the gov- 
ernorship, adopted a platform declaring 
among other things in favor of a direct pri- 
mary law. It is believed that had such a law 
been in existence this year the reformers, 
headed by Winston Churchill, would have 
succeeded in nominating Pilsbury. In New 
York, also, there is renewed interest in direct 
primaries as a result of the renomination of 
Governor Hughes, and it is not to be doubted 
that his election would give a great impetus 
to the reform in that State. _ 


Among the results of this year’s 
primary elections the one that has 
chief significance to the nation at 
large is the effect on the composition of the 
Republican majority in the United States 
Senate. ‘Thus the defeat of Senators Kit- 
tredge, of South Dakota; Long, of Kansas; 
and Ankeny, of Washington,—who are to be 
replaced, respectively, by Gov. Coe I. Craw- 
ford, the Hon. Joseph L. Bristow, and Rep- 
resentative Wesley L. Jones,—means a direct 
and positive gain for the progressive element 
ii Western Republicanism in the upper house 
of the national legislature, while Senator Ful- 
ton, of Oregon, will probably be succeeded by 
a Democrat, Gov. George E. Chamberlain. 
The South Carolina Democrats, on the other 
hand, have voted to retire Senator Gary at 
the end of his present term, sending to Wash- 
ington in his place the Hon. E. D. Smith; 
while the Democrats of Missouri will decide 
at the November election between the claims 
of Senator Stone and Governor Folk for the 
seat occupied by Mr. Stone since 1903. As 
we pointed out in our September number, 
Senator Hopkins, of Illinois, was able to re- 
tain his seat only by a bare plurality of the 
votes cast at the primaries, and a fair conclu- 
sion to be derived from the workings of the 
direct-primary system in the trials of it thus 
far made is that the voters are inclined to 
make use of it as a means of retiring the pres- 
ent incumbents of Senate seats. 


Changes 
in the 
Senate. 
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The Panie wt 1s now possible to gauge with 
Measured in some accuracy the effect on the 

Railway Trafic. -ai)road industry of last year’s 

panic and its consequent depression. The re- 

ports for the first six months of 1908 of a 

very large majority of the roads are before 

us, leaving only about one-sixth of the mile- 
age to be estimated. We find that after ten 
years of almost uninterrupted increases in 
gross earnings, increases as enormous as they 
were regular, the railroads of the country 
earned nearly a quarter of a billion dollars 
less in the first half of 1908 than in the cor- 
responding half of 1907. What this means 
is best shown by comparison with the figures 
of 1904, a year of sharp trade depression. In 
the first half of that year the decrease from 
the earnings of the corresponding months of 

1903 was less than $20,000,000. So that 

the year 1908, to July 1, finds the rail- 

roads reporting decreases twelve times as 
large as the falling off in the only other period 
in the last decade that did not show increases. 

This formidable evidence of the depression 

we have passed through is qualified, in the 

opinion of some authorities, by the very fact 
of the great strides in earnings taken by the 
railroads in recent years. “They point out 
that we do not have to go so far back,—in- 
deed, only to 1905,—to find gross earnings 
even less than the decreased figures of 1908. 

















PLENTY OF HELP. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 
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But it must be remembered that the cost of 
wages and material has increased enormously 
since 1905, and that there have been huge new 
capital issues to provide facilities for an ex- 
pected further advance in traffic. “These fac- 
tors render a comparison of gross earnings in 
1908 with gross earnings in 1905 very cheer- 
less. The widespread character of the fall- 
ing off was as impressive as the large amounts 
involved. Not a single railroad of any size 
showed an increase in 1908 in gross earnings, 
and only two showed increases in net. ‘The 
falling off in net earnings was even larger 
than the decrease in growth, coming appar- 
ently to more than 21 per cent. When it is 
considered that these net earnings must cover 
interest on a larger volume of bonds than ex- 
isted in 1907, the extent of the hurt to stock- 
holders can be understood. 


But now, half way on in the lat- 
ter six months of 1908, things are 
looking better. Several months 
ago, in May and June, the railroads showed 
some indications of success in handling the 
problem of reducing expenses to correspond 
with the smaller volume of traffic. In the 
face of continuing high prices for steel and 
other material, and of the impossibility of re- 
ducing wages, this was no easy task. But at 
the height of the falling off in traffic, which 
came in May, net earnings began to look a 
little better proportionally, and this work of 
decreasing expenses has gone on progressively 
until we find the Union Pacific in July re- 
porting an actual increase in net in the face 
of the falling off of nearly $500,000 in 
gross, and the Southern Pacific reporting 
practically the same net earnings as in the 
corresponding month of last year. Of course, 
such results can only be obtained on roads 
that have been kept in the best physical con- 
dition, and not on all of these. Mr. Harri- 
man said, on his return to the East in mid- 
September, that he had spent $180,000,000 in 
improving the Southern and Union Pacific 
between 1900 and 1905, and it is well known 
that correspondingly large sums have gone 
into these properties since 1905. But in spite 
of the fine showing relatively in net earnings 
of the most fortunate roads, and the better 
showing of others, it is evidently true that 
the drastic economies now in force must be 
at some expense to the physical condition of 
our great transportation lines, and a scrutiny 
of the sums currently expended on mait- 
tenance of way and equipment, as reported t0 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, shows 
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specifically that the properties are not being 
“kept up” as they were before gross earn- 
ings fell off. So that it is a much more sub- 
stantial cause of congratulation that gross 
earnings themselves are now slowly rising. 
The decrease for July on the large body of 
roads reporting was 16.57 per cent., as against 
an average of nearly 20 per cent. for the first 
six months of the year; for August the de- 
crease was only 13.57 per cent., and for the 
first week of September twenty-five roads, 
which should come near showing the average 
of the whole, made a falling off of only 10.42 
per cent. 


oie The event of the month most im- 
Commodities portant to industry was the find- 
Te ine of Judge Gray, of the U. S. 
Circuit Court, against the so-called ‘‘ com- 
modities clause’ of the Hepburn Rate bill, 
passed by Congress in 1906. This clause 
prohibited the railways from owning, direct: 
ly or indirectly, a business dealing in any 
commodity carried in interstate traffic, except 
timber. Its important bearing was on the 
relation of the great coal railways to the 
mines owned by them, and most importantly 
on the anthracite situation, in which the sup- 
ply is very effectively monopolized by the 
hard-coal roads which carry the fuel from 
the mines to the distributing points. The 
prohibition came into force last May, but 
the Government allowed the roads an exten- 
sion of time while the courts dealt with the 
constitutionality of the act. Now Judge 
Gray and his associate, Judge Dallas (Judge 
Buffington dissenting) decide that the pro- 
hibition is unreasonable and unconstitutional, 
on the ground that the railroads have, 
with the consent of State laws, acquired cer- 
tain property interests and vested rights 
which the law seeks to confiscate. It had 
been maintained by the railroads that it 
would have been a practically impossible task 
to separate the Ownership of the mines from 
the transportation companies, especially in 
cases where bonds and stocks had been issued 
against property consisting of both mines and 
railroads. Doubtless, if there had been good 
economic reasons, from their point of view, 
for such a separation, the astute legal advisers 
of the railroads would have found some way 
out of this tangle. Of course, the motive 
which led the roads to make such a hard, 
and, so far, successful, fight against the “‘com- 
modities clause” was the original motive 
which led them to acquire the unmined sup- 
plies of coal. The anthracite fields, espe- 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTIFICATION. 


The crops notify Mr. Farmer that he is the whole 
thing and bound to poll the dollars this fall. 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


cially, are in such an exceedingly limited 
area that they irresistibly invite monopoly. 
It is difficult, indeed, in the present trend of 
industrial combination, to imagine these close- 
ly concentrated supplies of a staple necessity 
in any other condition than monopolized. 
The railroads certainly could not have af- 
forded to let any other private interests con- 
trol the coal-beds, as each road would have 
been left at the mercy of the owner of the 
anthracite field, and the inevitable result was 
that the railroads did the monopolizing on 
their own behalf. The case decided by Judge 
Gray has been taken on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, President Roosevelt and Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte taking an especial 
interest in the effort to secure judicial affirm- 
ation of the clause in the Hepburn act. 


These improving symptomsshould 
be accelerated by the work of 
moving the crops, which is now 
immediately before the railroads. ‘The Gov- 
ernment’s final figures show that we shall 
produce about 666,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
5 per cent. more than in 1907, and 2,600,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, about the same as 
last year’s crop, while other crops come well 
up to the ten years’ averages. Cotton is 
better off by 3% per cent. than last year, 
and a larger acreage is to be harvested. With 
magnificent prices for grains and a good price 
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ORVILLE WRIGHT'S AEROPLANE IN FLIGHT AT FORT MYER, VA., ON SEPTEMBER 9. 


for cotton, the farmers should be happy. 
Money has continued to pile up in the great 
centers in unprecedented volume, with call 
rates on the New York Stock Exchange rare- 
ly exceeding 11% per cent. The iron and steel 
industries, and manufacturing interests in 
general, make slow but steady recovery. It 
looks as if it were a question of short time 
when, with political uncertainties removed, 
the country will much more rapidly approach 
the trade conditions prior to 1907. 


ae The article in our September 
Conquest of number entitled “ Real Naviga- 
the Air. ‘tion of the Air,” by George H. 
Guy, appeared at a moment when the whole 
world recognized that aérial flight was on 
the eve of great achievements. Hardly had 
that article been placed in the hands of our 
readers when promise became effective in 
definite accomplishment. The Wright Broth- 
ers, whose work had been described by Mr. 
Guy, soon began a series of demonstrations 
in France and America that distanced all pre- 
vious performances with aeroplanes in either 
hemisphere. Wilbur Wright at Le Mans, 
France, on September 16, broke the Euro- 











pean record for aéroplane flight by remain- 
ing in the air thirty-nine minutes and eight- 
een seconds, covering a distance of twenty- 
six miles; but Orville Wright had already 
made successive flights at Fort Myer, Va., of 
more than an hour each, having lengthened 
the period on September 12 to seventy-four 
minutes and twenty-four seconds, rising to 
an altitude of 250 feet. Thus these two 
Americans became almost simultaneously the 
world’s champion aviators. Their machine 
is the result of many years of painstaking 
effort. It is as truly an American product 
as the cotton-gin or the sewing machine. In 
the course of the Government tests at Fort 
Myer one of those distressing accidents that 
so often accompany the deyelopment of in- 
ventions caused the death of Lieutenant 
Selfridge, the young army officer who had 
been detailed to assist in conducting the ex- 
perimental flights, while Orville Wright 
himself barely escaped with his life. The 
breaking of the propeller caused the aéro- 
plane to pitch suddenly to the ground from 
an altitude of forty feet. Both men were 
caught under the machine. Mr. Wright 
was seriously injured, but rapidly recovered. 
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Losses by | Disastrous floods in Georgia and 
y A : 
Flood the Carolinas late in August, 
om affecting especially the city of 
Augusta and bringing ruin to the cotton 
crops over a wide area, were succeeded dur- 
ing the first week of September by forest 
fires that ravaged, in sections, a belt of terri- 
tory reaching across the continent along both 
sides of the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. Not only were 
many lives lost in these calamities, but prop- 
erty to the value of millions was destroyed, 
whole towns were wiped off the map, and 
thousands of families were left homeless and 
destitute. It does not appear that much could 
have been done by the hand of man to pre- 
vent or stay the desolation wrought by the 
Southern floods, but the devastating flames 
on our northern border had given ample 
warning of their approach. It had been a 
dry summer and all conditions favored just 
such a sweeping onrush of destruction as 
laid waste the city of Chisholm on the Me- 
saba iron range in northern Minnesota. For 
days the fires had raged in the woods around 
the town, and they might have been put out, 
but the people did not greatly dread them. 
When the danger was realized it was too 
late to save the doomed town. ‘The same ex- 
perience was repeated in scores of smaller 
settlements in the forests of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Canada. Only the 
help of timely rains removed the peril, and 
then but for an uncertain interval. Late in 
September fires were still burning in Canada, 
in Maine, in the Adirondack and Catskill 
mountain regions of New York State, and 
in the lumber districts of Pennsylvania. The 
thick blanket of smoke was hanging for days 
over the city of New York, and the pungent 
odor of burning trees was in the air. 


The people of Minnesota are be- 
ginning to see that their forest 
lands must be regulated far more 
strictly than at present,—not merely for the 
sake of perpetuating the lumber supply, but 
as a police measure, to insure the protection 
of the lives and property of the population. 
The State must exercise control over all for- 
est lands, including those privately owned, 
for the safety and welfare of the community 
are paramount. ‘This principle has been 
recognized by the State of Maine, and its 
tightfulness affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. If there had been in 


What 
Law Can 
Do. 


force in Minnesota a law compelling the 
cutting of “ fire-breaks,”—open spaces at in- 
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tervals throughout the forest,—and had all 
forest lands been vigilantly patroled, such a 
visitation as that of last month would have 
been averted, and such a saving would surely 
have compensated for the comparatively 
slight cost of enforcing so reasonable a 
statute. Meanwhile the federal Forest Ser- 
vice is alive to the gravity of the situation, 
and a special investigation has already been 
set on foot. 


The Convict. ‘4 committee of the Georgia Leg- 
Lease System islature was engaged during most 

of Georgia. Of the summer in making a thor- 
ough investigation of the convict-lease sys- 
tem in vogue in that State. It has been the 
practice for many years for the State to lease 
convicts to contractors, thus making the State 
prison system pay its own way. Newspaper 
writers long ago charged that the convicts 
were inhumanly treated and it was farther 
alleged that a system of bribery had grown 
up among State officials connected’ with the 
leasing of prisoners. ‘The investigations of 
the legislative committee seem to have fully 
confirmed the most sensational of the news- 
paper charges, and even to have revealed 
atrocities heretofore unmentioned. The 
Georgia newspapers, notably the Atlanta 
Constitution, characterize the operation of 
the leasing system under present conditions 
as barbaric in the extreme. It was to be ex- 
pected that the outside press would visit its 
condemnation on the conditions revealed by 
this investigation, but the attitude of the 
Georgia newspapers leads one to believe that 
the people of the State are really aroused to 
the gravity of the situation and that‘ long de- 
lay in the extinction of this infamous sys- 
tem will not be tolerated. Not the reforma- 
tion, but the absolute overthrow of the sys- 
tem is demanded on all sides. ‘The encour- 
aging feature in this whole deplorable busi- 
ness is that the people of Georgia are thus 
aroused and that a wholesome demand for the 
abolition of convict leasing has been heard 
from one end of the State to the other. At 
the special session of the Legislature sum- 
moned to deal with. this matter, the two 
houses, after nearly a month of discussion, 
finally came to agreement on the terms of a 
bill which it is believed will effect the aboli- 
tion of the convict-lease system. The State 
has 2500 felony convicts and probably twice 
that number of misdemeanor convicts. All 
contracts for the lease of the felony convicts 
expire on March 31, 1909. After that date, 
according to the terms of the new law, all 
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convicts not taken by counties on a pro-rata 
distribution, not taken by municipalities at 
$100 a year, or not needed on the State farm 
or other State institution, will be disposed of 
at the discretion of the Governor and the 
prison commission. ‘The new law was finally 
agreed upon in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion, on Saturday, September 19. Georgia’s 
example should have a salutary effect on 
other Southern States, where similar condi- 
tions are believed to prevail. 


It is ceasing to be the practice of 
University philanthropists to discriminate 
if. against State universities in the 
bestowal of princely gifts. Some years ago 
the University of California received an im- 
portant benefaction from Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst. More recently the benefits of the 
Carnegie Foundation were extended to State 
universities, and last month it became known 
that ex-Senator William F. Vilas, who died 
recently, had bequeathed to his alma mater, 
the University of Wisconsin, an amount of 
money which, administered as a trust fund, 
will ultimately realize an addition to the 
University’s resources of not less than $30,- 
000,000. After providing for a fixed in- 
come to other heirs during their lifetime, one- 
half of the income from the remainder of the 
estate (which now amounts to less than 
$3,000,000) is to go to the university for 
current expenses, while the other half is to 
be added to the principal. Thus the magic 
of compound interest will rapidly augment 
the permanent fund, while the university 
will at once begin to enjoy the benefits of 
the gift in the form of a material addition to 
its yearly income. 


Some Wisconsin is one of a series of 
ae Western State universities show- 
‘ ing splendid grewth and great 

wisdom and strength in administration. One 
of the most rapid in recent development is 
the University of Missouri, at Columbia, 
where President R. H. Jesse has accom- 
plished a magnificent work through a long 
period of years, with the result that ill- 
health has obliged him to retire. He is suc- 
ceeded by an educator of right like spirit and 
fine ability—Dr. Albert Ross Hill, who en- 
ters upon his work with the new academic 
year. Milissouri’s other great institution is 
Washington University, at St. Louis, which 
is especially strong in its technical and scien- 
tific departments, and which was built up to 
its present position under the leadership of 


Chancellor Chaplin, who retired a year ago. 
This institution has found a new president 
in Dr. David Franklin Houston, who for 
several years has been president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and who, though still a 
young man, like President A. R. Hill, is a 
scholar and an educational administrator of 
the very foremost rank. Dr. Henry Hop- 
kins, the retiring president of Williams Col- 
lege, died abroad in August, and Professor 
Harry Garfield, of Princeton, who had been 
selected a year in advance as his successor, is 
now entering upon his work as head of the 
college, of which his father was the most 
famous student, while the late Dr. Hopkins 
was the son of its most famous president. 
The University of South Carolina, which, 
like some other Southern universities, has 
seen hard trials since the War, gives earnest 
of its intention to enter upon a new and 
modern period by securing for its presidency 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of Richmond College, 
Virginia, a distinguished scholar and orator, 
and a man of broad, national sympathies, in 
whose acquisition South Carolina makes a 
great gain. 


Two and a quarter centuries of 
Philadelphia’s history will be 
graphically repeated in ceremony 
and pageant during the week beginning Oc- 
tober 4. The city of William Penn was 
founded in the summer of 1683, and just 
after this issue of the REvrEW has reached 
most of its readers it will be celebrating its 
225th anniversary. The Secretary of the 
Navy has promised to send thirteen warships, 
under command of a rear-admiral, to par- 
ticipate in the eminetly peaceful ceremonies 
on the occasion of this birthday celebration 
in the City of Brotherly Love. There will 
be all kinds of military, naval, civil, indus- 
trial, historic, and fraternal parades, exhibi- 
tions, conventions, athletic events, and re- 
unions, which will be of national scope and 
interest,—besides much speech-making. The 
very early history of the city will be re-en- 
acted in a series of gorgeous pageants, the 
entire week’s events to be begun by a ringing 
of the old bell in Independence Hall. Rep- 
resentatives from Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Holland, and Sweden have been 
invited to participate in the ceremonies 
in recognition of the part the immigrants 
from those countries played in the early 
settlement and development of the city. 
The week’s program will be closed with 
a regatta. 


Founders’ 
Week in 
Philadelphia. 
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THE PROGRESS 


The Duteh Lhe Dutch Government has as- 
and certained the attitude of the dif- 
adieu European governments, as 
well as of our own, on the subject of the 
grievances Holland has against President 
Castro. This much‘was accomplished dur- 
ing the last week of ‘August. It may, there- 
fore, be confidently asserted that whatever 
action is taken by Queen Wilhelmina and her 
ministers in the Venezuelan matter will re- 
ceive the sanction of the civilized world. 
Following upon the arrival in Holland of 
Mr. J. H. de Reuss, the Dutch Minister who 
was recently expelled from Venezuela, it was 
announced from The Hague that this diplo- 
mat had been “honorably relieved” of his 
duties at Caracas. “The implication of this 
action of the Dutch Government that there 
have been errors on the Dutch side, an ad- 
mission made also in the frank tone of the 
Dutch note sent to President Castro on Sep- 
tember 6, served to strengthen the case of 
Holland. The Hague government, while ex- 
pressing regret for and disapproval of the 
conduct of the mob toward the Venezuelan 
consul at Willemstad, Curacao, claims that 


_ this did not justify the Venezuelan Govern- 


ment in expelling Mr. de Reuss. The Dutch 
note, moreover, demanded that by November 
1 Venezuela revoke the embargo issued by 
President Castro on May 14 last, which re- 
sulted in the practical suppression of the trade 
of Curacao. The mild and courteous language 
of the note evidently had some effect on the 
Venezuelan President, for on September 15 
he removed the embargo on the movement of 
passengers between Venezuela and the Dutch 
West Indian ports. Whether or not Sefor 
Castro will accede to the full demands of 
Holland before the time set depends prob- 
ably upon just how far he believes the Dutch 
Government will go in forcing its demand. 


Ten Years Lhe States-General of the Neth- 
wr ngtee, erlands assembled on September 
* 15, and although its debates on 

the Venezuelan question have not been made 
public, it was expected that before the begin- 
ning of the present month the government 
would be compelled to outline its foreign pro- 
gram. Meanwhile the little Dutch kingdom 
has been quietly celebrating a double anni- 
versary in the life of its beloved monarch. 
During the same week last month Queen Wil- 
helmina commemorated her twenty-eighth 
birthday and the tenth anniversary of her for- 
mal ascension to the throne. The hopes of 
the Dutch people for an heir te the house of 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF WILHELMINA, QUEEN 
OF HOLLAND. 
(Who has recently celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of her accession to the throne.) 


Orange have now, it is announced, been dis- 
appointed for the third time. “The Queen’s 
chances of living for many years yet, how- 
ever, are good, and the Dutch, protected as 
they are by the perpetual neutrality agree- 
ment of the great powers of the Continent, 
go on their peaceful, prosperous way. Dur- 
ing the ten years of her reign the young 
Queen has endeared herself to her people by 
her prudence and statesmanlike qualities as 
well as by the charm and kindliness of her 
personality. 


pow The Belgian Senate on September 
Pag so 9 adopted the Congo annexation 
treaty and the accompanying en- 

abling bill, or so-called colonial character, 
which on August 20 had received the approval 
of the Chamber of Deputies after a consider- 
ation of more than ten months. After the 
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purely technical formality has been accom- 
plished of notifying the signatory powers to 
the Berlin act of 1885 of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment’s assumption of sovereignty, King 
Leopold’s misgovernment in the Congo State 
may be regarded as definitely past. Under 
this treaty Belgium takes over as a colonial 
possession the whole Congo State, including 
the crown domain with all its assets, a ma- 
jority of the corporate stock in Congo con- 
cessions, and property valued at about $1,- 
000,000. In return its binds itself to respect 
the rights of the holders of these concessions, 
to pay certain annuities for life to the King 
and his son and daughter, to spend $10,000,- 
000 on public works in Belgium, and to as- 
sume responsibility for the liabilities of the 
Congo excepting interest on the Congo debt, 
which at present amounts to about $30,000,- 
ooo. It is the aim of the Brussels govern- 
ment, Belgian papers are asserting, to organ- 
ize the Congo as a colony, insuring “ the 
same basis of progress, prosperity, and civ- 
ilization as a British colony.” The rest of 
the world is not so much concerned as to the 
private or material prosperity of the Congo 
as it is in the redemption of that dominion, 
twice as large as France and Germany com- 
bined, from the reproach of barbarism whicn 
has attached to it since King Leopold’s rule 
began, and in some assurance that in the fu- 
ture it is to be administered: with a proper re- 
spect for humanity and the rules of modern 
civilization. 


A sensation such as has not 
marked Danish history for years 
was occasioned late in August by 
the discovery that Mr. P. A. Alberti, Min- 
ister of Justice, had on his own confession 
committed forgeries and frauds involving 
large sums of money (some reports say ag- 
gregating more than $6,000,000) in connec- 
tion with the largest agricultural savings 
bank of the kingdom, of which he was presi- 
dent. More than 40,000 people are directly 
affected by the defalcations, which, it is an- 
nounced, have ruined 15,000 families, caused 
an immense loss to the King himself, and de- 
pleted the national treasury by more than 
half a million dollars. Alberti was the domi- 
nant figure in the cabinet, a man of ability 
and force, and a member of the so-called 
“reform ” government that has administered 
Danish affairs since 1901. The exposure of 
his misdoings resulted in the immediate fall 
of the ministry, which, headed by J. C. 
Christiansen, has been in office since January, 


Financial 
Corruption 
in Denmark. 
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1905. Although none of the ministers was 
implicated with Alberti, they insisted upon 
resigning, agreeing, however, upon King 
Frederick’s request, to continue to perform 
their duties until the extraordinary session 
of the Rigsdag, which was summoned to meet 
on September 28. 


The past five years have seen 
radical and far reaching changes 
in the alliances or “ understand- 
ings’ by which the European balance is be- 
lieved to be supported. At present there are 
six of these combinations. “They are, named 
in chronological order: The Triple Alliance, 
consisting of Germany, Austro-Hungary, and 
Italy ; the Dual Alliance, of France and Rus- 
sia; the Anglo-Japanese alliance; the Anglo- 
French entente cordiale, or cordial under- 
standing; the Algeciras treaty, in regard to 
Morocco; and the Anglo-Russian under- 
standing. There are other partial, limited 
agreements and special treaties, but the group- 
ings already referred to are the major factors 
in the European balance. That these may be 
radically affected by events apparently in no 
way related to them happening in widely 
separated parts of the world has been demon- 
strated rather strikingly during the past few 
years. Russia’s defeat at the hands of Japan 
is generally held to have impaired the influ- 
ence of the Triple Alliance, and it has been 
for a year or more the theme of political 
writers that the various alliances and under- 
standings to which England is a party have 
been brought about with the express object 
of isolating Germany. The German Em- 
peror and the German people are evidently 
impressed with this belief, if we may judge 
from the tone of the German press and re- 
cent speeches by the Kaiser himself. 


/s the European 
Balance 
Disturbed ? 


It will be remembered that two 
years ago, when M. Delcasse was 
French Foreign Minister, the 
German Kaiser made his memorable speech 
at Tangier and precipitated the entire Mo- 
rocco problem, resulting in the forced resig- 
nation of M. Delcasse, the apparent humilia- 
tion of France, and the calling of the Alge- 
ciras conference. ‘The net result of this in- 
ternational gathering was a treaty, to which 
the United States was one of the signatories, 
virtually conceding the justice of France’s 
claims and special interests, and commission- 
ing France, with the assistance of Spain, to 
compel the Moorish Sultan, Abd-el-Aziz, to 
carry out certain reforms, Unprejudiced tes- 


The German 
Kaiser 
and Morocco. 
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MULAI HAFID, THE NEW SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 


(Mulai Hafid, who was proclaimed Sultan at Marrakesh on August 16, is 
the elder brother of the other Sultan. Born in 1873, five years before his broth- 


er, he is said to be well educated and a poet.) 


timony goes far to prove that the French 
have, on the whole, acted with moderation 
and good sense in their diplomatic and mili- 
tary operations in the Moorish Empire, and 
that in conjunction with Spain the republic 
has been really furthering the work of civ- 
ilization. The rebellion in the south, headed 
by Mulai Hafid, elder brother of Abd-el- 
Aziz, and the former’s rise to power until 
(late in August) he signally defeated the 
armies of his brother and was proclaimed 
Sultan at Tangier, has devastated the coun- 
try with civil war and greatly complicated 
the task of France. 


biti Suddenly, on September t, it 
Radical Changewas announced in the German 
ies press in connection with the state- 
ment of the return of Dr. Vassel, the Ger- 





man _ ConsulGen- 
eral at Fez, that the 
Berlin government 
had notified all the 
signatories of the 
Algeciras conven- 
tion of its intention 
to officially recog- 
nize Mulai Hafid as 
Sultan. This an- 
nouncement was 
made just before the 
beginning of the au- 
tumn maneuvers of 
the Germany army 
in _ Alsace-Lorraine 
and almost imme- 
diately after the re- 
cent peace-breathing 
speech of the Ger- 
man Kaiser, in the 
course of which he 
announced that the 
German Empire 
was determined to 
preserve the peace of 
Europe if it lay in 
her power. Dr. 
Vassel went further 
and, it is announced, 
has already assured 
Mulai Hafid that he 
may count on Ger- 
man recognition and 
assistance. A great 
deal of excited dis- 
cussion of “ Ger- 
many’s brutal 
change of front” 
appeared in the press of France, Spain, and 
England, but the governments at Paris and 
Madrid contented themselves with the 
preparation of a joint note which was trans- 
mitted to the powers interested on Septem- 
ber 14. The note courteously calls the at- 
tention of the powers to the state of affairs 
in Morocco, and maintains that before 
Mulai Hafid can be recognized as Sultan 
he ought to express adherence to the AI- 
geciras act and the “ measures involved 
in its application,” and to confirm all other 
treaties and obligations of the former régime. 
Meanwhile the French army in Morocco 
had (on September 14) won a sweeping vic- 
tory over the tribesmen. The new Sultan 
hastened to make a general acknowledgment 
of his obligations and intentions, but not suffi- 
ciently clear to satisfy France. 
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THE POSTAL CARD NOW BEING CIRCULATED IN TURKEY AS A COMMEMORATION OF THE PROMULGATION 


OF A CON 


It is’ understood that the Euro- 
pean powers generally approve 
the Franco-Spanish note,  al- 
though, it was announced in the middle of 
September, the German reply would not be 
forthcoming for several weeks. It is confi- 
dently asserted in British, French, and Span- 
ish diplomatic circles that the German pro- 
posal to recognize Mulai Hafid as the Sul- 
tan of Morocco before he has given definite 
and adequate assurances of his intentions in 
regard to the foreign relations of his empire 
was a bold attempt on the part of the Kaiser’s 
government to destroy the Anglo-French un- 
derstanding. French interests in Turkey are 
still important, and the German Government, 
it is believed, had aimed to offer adhesion to 
the Algeciras convention only in exchange 
for a free hand from France in Turkey. The 
Kaiser desired the support of France in his 
endeavor to secure the international financial 
guaranties for the construction of the Bagdad 
Railway, which must be sanctioned by the 
powers. ‘The constitutional revolt in Tur- 
key, however, has evidently upset the German 
ealculations, and the new régime at Constan- 
tinople has already annulled the Bagdad Rail- 
way convention. It is to this new status of 
affairs in Turkey, then, that in all probability 


The Kaiser 
and the 
Turk. 


STITUTION. 


must be ascribed Germany’s change of front 
in the Morocco problem. 


mim oe significant of what has 
nas Sane taken place in Turkey that the 
“ celebration mass meeting held in 

New York City on September 7 should have 
been made up of Turks, Armenians, Alban- 
ians, Greeks, and Syrians,—and, of course, 
Americans,—all exulting in the attainment 
by Abdul Hamid’s polyglot empire of the 
constitutional guaranties of liberty and equal- 
ity before the law. ‘Turkey’s official represen- 
tative in this country, Mundji Bey, who is 
Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, presided, 
speeches were made in six languages, and 
President Roosevelt sent a letter of hearty 
sympathy. ‘The peaceful revolution which 
has freed Turkey from the frightful tyranny 
under which that country has groaned for 
thirty years has been so thorough that the 
Young Turk party now openly announces its 
purpose of deposing Abdul Hamid within a 
few months if he does not abdicate and of 
putting on the throne the Sultan’s second 
brother, Reshad Effendi, the heir presump- 
tive. Prince Reshad, who is now in his sixty- 
fourth year, is reported to be a man of educa- 
tion, integrity, and progressive views. ‘lhe 
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program of the Young Turk party, which is 
still directed largely from Paris, under the 
guiding hand of Ahmed-Riza, editor of the 
Mechveret, the reform organ, includes,—this 
journal informs us,—the reorganization of 
Turkish finances, which have been in a most 
chaotic condition for years; the immediate 
introduction of the primary, secondary, and 
higher educational methods; the adoption of 
universal military service, and such reform 
of the court administration “as shall per- 
suade the Christian powers to assent to the 
abolition of the régime of exterritoriality.” 


genx =. toes occurrences on the anni- 
oteemetionet versary (the thirty-second ) of 
‘Abdul Hamid’s accession to the 
throne (August 31) augured well for the 
new régime in Turkey in its domestic as well 
as foreign affairs. The Sultan himself vol- 
untarily gave up almost all his private crown 
lands to the national treasury. ‘These are 
capable of yielding a revenue of $3,000,000 
a year, and the gift indicates Abdul Hamid’s 
sincerity in reform. On the same day the 
faithful Mohammedans celebrated in Me- 
dina, the holy city in west central Arabia, 
the completion of the railroad line from 
Damascus. This line will eventually be con- 
tinued to the sacred Mecca and, it is the 
dream of the Turkish reformers, will ere 
many years awaken the whole peninsula to 
modern civilization. Finally, the telegram of 
congratulation on the anniversary sent by 
King Edward of England emphasizes the 
keen interest of the British monarch and the 
British people in the inauguration of a new 
era in the Ottoman government and recog- 
nizes the friendly attitude shown by the 
Turks since the revolution toward “ Great 
Britain as an exemplar of national freedom.” 
The new régime at Constantinople has not 
evinced any sympathy for the so-called 
“Young Egypt” movement organized some 
weeks ago at Geneva “ to protest against the 
continued occupation of Egypt by Great 
Britain.” Elsewhere in this issue of the 
REVIEW we give a more detailed statement 
of the Turkish revolution, with some per- 
tinent comment. 


World Lt is only a few weeks since the 
Honors to great Russian writer and reform- 
* er, Count Leo Tolstoy, openly 
charged the highest officials of the empire, 
trom the Czar down, and including the dig- 
nitaries of the- Russian church, with the re- 
sponsibility for crimes and atrocities greater 


than anything the revolutionaries have done. 
It is therefore perhaps not remarkable that 
the Russian bureaucracy should have forbid- 
den any concerted public celebration of the 
eightieth birthday of the novelist, which fell 
on September 10, or that the Holy Synod 
should have addressed an appeal to “ all true 
Russian believers” not to take part in the 
celebrations. In spite of this action of church 
and state, however, the cable dispatches show 
us that the friends and admirers of Tolstoy 
throughout the empire and the world were 
able to accord public as well as private honors 
to the author-reformer. At various places 
throughout Russia public monuments were 
dedicated to Tolstoy or public thoroughfares 
and buildings named after him. The Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg elected him to 
honorary membership in its faculty. In the 
capital the newspapers issued Tolstoy jubilee 
numbers. The Novoye Vremya, which is 
usually the organ of the reactionaries and 
bureaucrats, calls Tolstoy the Shakespeare 
of the nineteenth century, and stigmatizes the 
appeal of the Holy Synod against celebrating 
his birthday as “a revival of the spirit of the 
Spanish Inquisition, breathing the very spirit 
of the dark ages.” ‘Tolstoy himself is not in 
rugged health, and it is reported that the 
bitter opposition of the Russian church has 
had the effect of making him noticeably 
weaker. On another page this month we 









































IS HE REALLY THE SICK MAN OF EUROPE? 
CHORUS OF EUROPEAN Powers: “ Why, he’s re- 
viving again!” 
From Silhouette (Paris). 
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present an outline of the main facts in Tol- 
stoy’s life and a survey of his philosophic 
ideas and their influence. 


The New WO topics of widely different 
British Patent nature may be said to have en- 
; gaged the attention of the major- 
ity of Englishmen last month. The first, 
which did not bulk large in the newspaper 
columns, was the expiration (on August 28) 
of the year of grace allowed to foreigners un- 
der the new British Patent act. Henceforth 
patents in the United Kingdom may be re- 
voked “‘ after a reasonable interval, unless the 
patented article is manufactured or the pat- 
ented process operated to an adequate extent 
in Great Britain.” As a result of this legis- 
lation a great many manufacturers of pat- 
ented articles have already started works on 
British soil and many others are preparing 
to comply with the law as rapidly as possible. 
As a consequence, it is estimated that at least 
$1 30,000,000 in manufacturing interests will 
be invested in the British Isles,— a large ad- 
vent of capital which cannot fail to have an 
immense influence on British industries. It 
will undoubtedly help to solve, temporarily 
at least, the problem of the unemployed, and 
the effect will be seen on British trade with 
Germany, France, and the United States. 
The result will be an actual, if not nominal, 
modification of the British policy of free 
trade, since the law will amount to a protec- 
tion of British industries, particularly against 
the vast amount of goods “ made in Ger- 
many” and the manufactured products of 
the United States, many of which under the 
old system were sold in England much 
cheaper than they could be produced there. 
It will afford employment for many thou- 
sands of British workmen at home, and in 
consequence have some effect in lessening the 
vast number of workmen who have left the 
British Isles during the past decade. 





Effect of the How the foreign countries af- 
Law on Foreignfected will receive this remains 

Countries. + be seen. At two recent con- 
ferences of industrial workers, however,—the 
International Congress for the Protection of 
Industrial Property (generally known as the 
Trade and Patent Congress), deliberating 
from August 26 to 30 at Stockholm, and the 
International Social Democratic Congress at 
Nuremberg, Germany, beginning September 
14,—the subject was discussed in detail. The 
general question of the welfare of British 
argument at home and abroad was the sub- 
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ject of animated discussion at the forty-third 
‘Trade Union Congress, which began its ses- 
sions at Nottingham on September 7, and 
represented a membership of 1,750,000. This 
congress passed a great number of resolu- 
tions, demanding among other things uni- 
versal suffrage, the abolition of plural voting, 
the extension of the Foreign Enlistment act to 
prevent British workmen from going abroad 
to fill the places of strikers, a Compulsory 
Arbitration act, purely secular education, an 
eight-hour-day, abolition of the House of 
Lords, and the creation of a ministry of labor 
in the cabinet. 


The other event was of more 
spectacular interest. During the 
first week in September the first 
Catholic Eucharistic Congress was held in 
London, under the presidency of Cardinal 
Vannutelli, one of the most distinguished 
members of the Roman Curia, who is also 
Papal Legate,—the first legate in London 
for three centuries. At the close of the con- 
gress the Catholic Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, Dr. Bourne, arranged a_ procession 
through the streets of the British capital, 
during which it was intended to carry the 
host. A number of Protestant societies, 
forming what is known as the Protestant 
Alliance, invoked the old law prohibiting a 
procession carrying the host through the 
streets of a British city, and with much re- 
luctance the Prime Minister, through the 
Home Secretary, was forced to request those 
in charge of the ceremonies to omit the carry- 
ing of the host and the wearing of ecclesias- 
tical vestments. ‘The procession, however, 
took place, and, although there was some 
disorder, the event passed off on the whole 
without the anticipated violence or riots. 
During the procession the Cardinal was es- 
corted by Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore; 
Cardinal Sancha, of Toledo, Spain, and a 
bodyguard of English peers, among whom 
the Duke of Norfolk, a devout Catholic, was 
the most prominent. Processions of this sort 
have taken place during the eighty years that 
have elapsed since the passage of the act of 
Catholic emancipation, and there has been 
no serious opposition exhibited. The Catholic 
dignitaries now announce that they will en- 
deavor to bring before Parliament at its next 
session a moderate but convincing request for 
the repeal of the old anti-Catholic laws, with 
the exception of that one which prescribes 
that the English monarch shall always be « 
Protestant. The question of the declaration 
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against Catholicism which the King of Eng- 
land is obliged to make on his accession to 
the throne was discussed at the conference, 
and even in the comment of the Protestant 
press it is admitted that such a declaration, 
highly offensive as it is to a great number of 
loyal Englishmen, is not necessary to secure 
a Protestant succession, and therefore should 
be abandoned. 


The Fleet ~laborate preparations, we are 
ph told, are being made in Japan for 
‘the reception and entertainment 
of the American battleship fleet when it 
reaches Yokohama, where it is due on the 
17th of the present month. It is announced 
that in order to demonstrate the sincerity of 
Japanese friendliness for the American peo- 
ple a squadron of Japanese warships will 
meet the American fleet as it approaches the 
coast of Japan and act as an escort to Yoko- 
hama, one war vessel being assigned to each 
American ship. If the welcome even ap- 
proaches in heartiness those extended at the 
New Zealand and Australian ports the Amer- 
ican officers and sailormen will certainly be 
received right royally. During the week 
spent at Melbourne the ovations which char- 
acterized the reception of the fleet at Sydney 
were repeated. On September 11 the fleet 
arrived at the port of Albany, West Aus- 
tralia, where it was enthusiastically received, 
remaining for several days, during which coal 
was taken on for the long run to the Philip- 
pines and Japan. Manila, it was expected, 
would be reached on the first of the present 
month. After a stay of ten days at the capi- 
tal of the Philippines the ships will depart for 
Yokohama for a week’s stay, returning to 
Manila on November 7. 


It is evident that the new Katsura 
ministry in Japan is earnest and 
sincere in its announced deter- 
mination to inaugurate and carry through a 
policy of national retrenchment. Following 
upon the statement in the official journals that 
the national exposition planned to be held in 
Tokio.in 1912 is to be postponed until 1917, 
the daily papers of the larger cities of Japan 
gave wide currency to a speech by Premier 
Katsura, made before the Imperial Bankers” 
Club early in September, to the general effect 
that the imperial government “ is determined 
to effect a complete balance between the na- 
tional income and the national expenditures 
at as early a date as possible.”’ The postpone- 
ment of the exposition, due primarily to the 
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fact that the government cannot put through 
the Diet in time a bill for an appropriation 
large enough, was announced formally to 
Secretary Root by President Roosevelt in a 
letter on September 1, in which the Presi- 
dent refers in the most complimentary terms 
to the attainment by Japan of her present 
rank among the world powers, and heartily 
commends the determination to hold the ex- 
position in 1917, which will be the fiftieth 
anniversary of the accession of the present 
Japanese Emperor. The President said fur- 
ther: ‘‘ The people of the United States hold 
for Japan a peculiar feeling of regard and 
friendship, and no other nation is more anx- 
ious than we are to help make the exposition 
a success in every way.” In the speech al- 
ready referred to, Premier Katsura an- 
nounced that retrenchment would take place 
along the whole line of national expenditure 
and also that it would “ involve heavy sacri- 
fices in the War and Navy departments.” In 
the postponement of national works pre- 
viously undertaken alone there is to be a 
total saving of $179,000,000. 





























IS JAPAN ACTUALLY AS WARLIKE AS SHE LOOKS? 


Russia: “ What a terrible weapon!” 

AMERICA: “Didn’t I tell you the Japs were 
spoiling for a fight?” 

GERMANY: “ That fellow alarms me.” 


FRANCE: “Oh! Don’t worry. He is only going 
to cut off expenses and decrease taxes.” 


From Tokio Puck. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS, 


(From August 21 to September 20, 1908.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


August 21.—W. J. Bryan delivers an address 
upon the tariff at Des Moines, Lowa. 

August 22.—Mr. Taft announces his purpose, 
if elected President, to call a special session of 
Congress for tariff revision as soon as possible 
after March 4....In the Delaware Republican 
primaries, S. S. Pennewill is nominated for 
Governor. 

August 24.—A conference of New England 
Republican leaders is held with Chairman 





HON. GEORGE L. LILLEY. 
(Republican candidate for Governor of Connecticut.) 


Hitchcock, of the National Committee, at Bos- 
ton....Richard L. Hand, the commissioner to 
whom the charges against District-Attorney 
Jerome, of New York, were referred by Gov- 
ernor Hughes, reports that all the charges are 
disproved by the evidence submitted. 

August, 25. —In the South Carolina Demo- 
cratic primaries, Governor Ansel is renomi- 
nated. 

August 26.—Governor Fort, of New Jersey, 
threatens to call out the troops and, if neces- 
sary, to convene the Legislature in special ses- 
sion to deal with the enforcement of the excise 
laws in Atlantic City. 

August 27.—William J. Bryan speaks at To- 


peka, Kan., in advocacy of his plan for Gov- 
ernment guarantee of bank deposits. 

yee 30.—The threat made by Governor 
Fort, ‘of New Jersey, to call out the State troops 
to enforce the excise laws results in the closing 
of all the saloons in Atlantic City on Sunday. 


September 1.—The Republican candidate for 
Governor of Vermont, Lieutenant-Governor 
Prouty, receives a plurality of 29,376....In the 
Wisconsin primaries United States ‘Senator 
Isaac Stephenson receives the Republican nomi- 
nation to succeed himself; Governor James O. 
Davidson is renominated; Congressman John 
J. Jenkins, of the Eleventh District, is defeated 
by Irvin L. Lenroot, former Speaker of the As- 
sembly....In the Nebraska primaries Governor 
Sheldon and all the Congressmen are renomi- 
nated. 

September 2.—Thomas L. Hisgen and W. R. 
Hearst start on an Independence Party speak- 
ing tour of the West....ldaho Republicans 
nominate James H. Brady for Governor, Wel- 
don B. Heyburn for United States Senator, and 
Thomas R. Hamer for Congressman. 

September 3.—The special grand jury investi- 
gating the recent race riots at Springfield, Ill. 
adjourns after bringing in 117 indictments, in- 
cluding four policemen. 

September 4.—Governor Hanly, of Indiana, 
calls a special session of the Legislature to meet 
on September 18. 

September 5.—Governor Hughes, of New 
York; Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, and Gov- 
ernor Harris, of Ohio, speak at the opening of 
the Republican campaign at Youngstown, Ohio. 

September 8.—‘“Stand-pat” Republicans 
deadlock the Iowa Legislature, blocking the se- 
lection of Governor Cummins for the United 
States Senatorship....In the Washington State 
primaries Congressman Wesley L. Jones re- 
ceives the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator....In the second Democratic 
primaries in South Carolina E. D. Smith is 
nominated for United States Senator +to suc- 
ceed Senator Gary. 

September 9.—Connecticut Republicans nomi- 
nate George L. Lilley for Governor. 

September to.—Judges Gray and Dallas, in 
the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, decide that the com- 
modities clause of the Hepburn Railroad act, 
designed to prevent the coal-carrying railroads 
from owning mines, is unconstitutional. 

September 14.—Bert M. Fernald, Republican 

candidate for Governor of Maine, receives a 
plurality of about 7,800 votes in a total of 140,- 
000, the largest vote cast in the State since 
1888....George W. Donaghey (Dem.) is elected 
Governor of Arkansas by a plurality of 60,000. 

September 15.—New York Republicans re- 
nominate Governor Charles FE. Hughes on tie 
first ballot at Saratoga....Utah Republicans 
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nominate United States Marshal William Spry 
for Governor and Representative Joseph Howell 
for Congress....Delaware Democrats nominate 
Roland G. Paynter for Governor. 


September 16.—New York Democrats nomi- 
nate Lewis S. Chanler for Governor. 


September 17—New Hampshire Republicans 
nominate Henry B. Quinby for Governor.... 
W. R. Hearst makes public correspondence 
showing Senator Foraker’s connection with the 
Standard Oil Company. 


September 18.—Senator Foraker explains that 
his retention as counsel by the Standard Oil 
Company ceased before there was federal action 
against that company. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


August 21.—It is announced that the Turkish 
Government has decided to appoint a British 
adviser for the reorganization of the Turkish 
navy and a French financial adviser. 

August 24.—The Conservative National Con- 
vention of Cuba nominates Gen. Mario Menocal 
for President and Rafael Montoro for Vice- 
President....The president of the first Russian 
Duma is released from prison in Moscow; ten 
other Deputies imprisoned for signing the Vi- 
borg manifesto are also released. 

August 27.—The Belgian Senate begins con- 
sideration of the Congo treaty. 

August 28.—The Persian Council of Ministers 
resigns owing to the Shah’s demand that it pass 
four bills. 

August 29.—The Japanese Government de- 
cides to curtail expenditures by $100,000,000 ; 
the exposition will be postponed. 

August 30.—The Portuguese Chamber of 
Deputies passes the budget, in which the deficit 
is estimated at $2,000,000. 

September 2—The Turkish Government 
makes arrangements with the Ottoman Bank 
for a loan of over $22,000,000. 

September 3.—The Zayista and Miguelista 
factions of the Cuban Liberal party agree to 
nominate Jose Miguel Gomez for President and 
Alfredo Zayas for Vice-President. 

September 4.—The Russian Government is- 
sues an edict that professors in the universities 
must renounce membership in parties not recog- 
nized by the government. 

September 9.—The rapid increase in the im- 
perial debt causes the German Ministry of Fi- 
nance to take action leading to a decided in- 
crease in taxes....The Belgian Senate passes 
the Congo annexation treaty and endorses the 
action of the Chamber of Deputies regarding 
the debt. 

September 12.—Governor Magoon issues a 
decree fixing November 14 as the date of the 
Cuban Presidential election. ...The Danish cabi- 
net resigns at the King’s request, Premier 
Christiansen having been compromised by 
vouching for the honesty of former Minister 
cf Justice Alberti, arrested for bank frauds. 

September 14.—The Young Egypt party 
forms an organization at Geneva. 

September 15.—The police of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, arrest eighty-five persons and seize 


bombs and documents showing an intention to 
reopen a campaign of terrorism. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


August 22.—Turkey recalls its Ambassadors 
at Berlin and Vienna and its Minister at Bel- 
grade. 


August 23.—The Dutch Foreign Office re- 
fuses to agree to a compromise with Venezuela. 


August 24.—It is reported that President Cas- 
tro has stopped passenger traffic between Venez- 
uela and West Indian ports. 


_ August 27.—The Congress of the Interna- 
tional Patent Union is in session at Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


September 1.—The Franco-American tariff 
commissions end their work at Paris, agree- 
ments having been reached on all points under 
discussion.... France and Spain announce their 
policy in Morocco; the other powers signatory 
to the Algeciras convention are left free to 
recognize Mulai Hafid as Sultan on condition 
that he meet certain demands. 

September 6.—Holland demands of Venezuela 
that President Castro revoke before November 
I the decree affecting the trade of Curacao. 


September 16.—Holland, at the request of 
Germany and Italy, issues a request to the 
powers to send delegates to The Hague to regu- 
late international money transfers. 


September 17.—Chancellor von Bulow of Ger- 
many, in addressing the Interparliamentary 
Union at Berlin, pledges the co-operation of 
Germany in the interest of the world’s peace. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


August 22.—The army of Sultan Abd-el-Aziz 
is defeated at Marrakesh; El Hafid is proclaimed 
at Tangier....Count Zeppelin announces that 
out of the surplus $750,000 given him to replace 
his destroyed airship he will found an aero- 
nautic institute. 

August 23.—Forty persons are drowned by the 
wrecking of the Norwegian coasting steamer 
Folgefonden, near Skonediks....Fifteen hun- 
dred houses are destroyed by fire in the Stam- 
boul quarter of Constantinople. 

August 26.—In the foundering of the British 
steamer Dunearn, off the coast of Japan, fifty- 
two lives are lost. 


August 27—The Venezuelan Civil Court of 
First Instance fines the French Cable Company 
$5,000,000 on the ground that the company aided 
the Matos revolt....The Japanese Government 
decides to postpone the international exposition 
until 1917....The loss from floods at Augusta, 
Ga., is estimated at nearly $1,000,000. 

August 29.—It is reported that London has 
the greatest number of unemployed in its his- 
tory. 

August 30.—The first European Baptist Con- 
gress is opened at Berlin. ...Fire in the business 
district of New Orleans destroys property val- 
ued at between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 

August 31.—The officers of the American bat- 
tleship fleet are formally welcomed at Mel- 
bourne....The president of the United Mine 
Workers issues an order calling off the strike in 
the Birmingham, Ala., district....The American 
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VILAS, OF 


EX-SENATOR WILLIAM  F. 
WISCONSIN. 


THE LATE 


(In his will Colonel Vilas has created a trust fund 
for the benefit of the University of Wisconsin. 
See page 404.) 


Olympic team receives a hearty welcome from 
President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. 

September vessels are driven ashore 
by a heavy gale ae the English and French 
coasts. 


September 2—Fifteen thousand Moorish 
tribesmen are repulsed with heavy losses by 
the French garrison at Boudenib on the AI- 
gerian frontier....William H. Taft reviews the 
Grand Army of the Republic parade at Toledo. 


September 3.—Col. Henry M. Nevius, of New 
Jersey, is elected commander-in- -chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic....The will of the 
late Frederick Cooper Hewitt makes bequests of 
$1,500,000 to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and $2,000,000 to the New York Post-Graduate 
Hospital....Navigation between Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati on the Ohio River is tied up for the 
first time in five years; the stage of water is re- 
ported to be the lowest in twenty years. 


September 4.—The American battleship fleet 
sails from Ae nag .Fire destroys 4000 
houses in Niigata, Japan... .Fire destroys the 
business section of the mining camp at Rawhide, 
Nev., with a loss of $750,000, making 3000 per- 
sons homeless. 


September 5.—Forest fires in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin destroy towns and cause damage 
amounting to millions of dollars....A tablet in 
memory of Gen. Count de Rochambeau is un- 
veiled at Newport, R. I. 
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September 6.—M. Delagrange, in his aeroplane 
at Issy, covers fifteen and one-quarter miles in 
twenty-nine minutes, fifty-four and four-fifths 
seconds. .. . Police disperse a mob of Socialists 
and unemployed persons at Glasgow....The 
American battleships Maine and Alabama arrive 
at Suez. 


September 7.—It is announced that Miss An- 
nie S. Peck, the American woman, has succeeded 
in reaching the summit of Mt. Huascaran, in 
Peru; she estimates the altitude at 26,000 feet 
(see page 488)....The British Trade Union 
Congress meets at Nottingham. 


September 8—M. Alberti, former Danish 
Minister of Justice, is arrested, charged with ex- 
tensive bank frauds....The Porto Rican House 
of Delegates meets in extra session. ...Constitu- 
tion Island, in the Hudson River, near West 
Point, is presented to the Government by Mrs. 
Russell Sage and Miss Anna Bartlett Warner, 
for use in connection with the Military Acad- 
emy. 

September 9.—A death from cholera is re- 
ported in St. Petersburg, Russia; the disease is 
reported as spreading in Siberia....In an aero- 
plane ascension at Fort Myer, Va., Orville 
Wright remains in the air sixty-two minutes and 
fifteen seconds. 


September to.—The American battleship fleet 
arrives at Albany, Australia, after a voyage of 
1300 miles from Melbourne....Hundreds of 
Russians visit Count Leo Tolstoy on the occa- 
sion of his eightieth birthday anniversary (see 
page 443)....The St. Vincent, a British battle- 
ship of the Dreadnought type, is successfully 
launched.....Orville Wright remains aloft in 
his aeroplane at Fort Myer, Va., for sixty-five 
minutes and fifty-two seconds. 


September 11.—Orville Wright makes an aero- 
plane flight of one hour, ten minutes, and twenty- 
six seconds....Forest fires break out afresh in 
Minnesota; thousands of persons are rendered 
homeless. 

September 12.—The Gross dirigible balloon 
makes a successful flight of thirteen hours in 
Germany... .Orville Wright makes an aeroplane 
flight of seventy-four minutes and twenty-four 
seconds at Fort Myer, Va. 

September 13.—A procession of the papal legate 
and prelates attending the Eucharistic Congress 
in London is held without ceremonial features. 


September 14. Sven Hedin, the explorer, re- 
ports valuable discoveries in Tibet... .Extensive 
forest fires are reported in Ontario, Canada. . 
Sixty-four deaths from cholera are reported in 
St. Petersburg, the mortality being over 25 per 
cent of the cases. 

September 15.—The Parseval flexible airship 
makes a trip of eleven and a quarter hours. 

September 16.—Wilbur Wright makes an aero- 
plane trip at Le Mans, France, lasting thirty- 
nine minutes, eighteen and three-fifths seconds. 

September 17.—Deaths from cholera in St. 
Petersburg number 115 in twenty-four hours.... 
By the breaking of a propeller blade, Orville 
Wright’s aeroplane is dashed to earth at [ort 
Myer, Va., causing the death of Lieut. Thomas 
FE. Selfridge and serious injuries to Mr. Wright 
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treasures in the library of the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore. 


September 18.—Over 800 new cases of cholera 
are reported in St. Petersburg in thirty-six hours 
.... Lhe American battleship fleet leaves Aus- 
tralia for Manila....Rain checks the Canadian 
forest fires. 


September 19.—Mortality in the cholera epi- 
demic in St. Petersburg increases to more than 
50 per cent. 


September 20—Four hundred new cases of 
cholera are reported in St. Petersburg in the last 
twenty-four hours....Fifty-eight new cases of 
cholera and nineteen deaths are reported from 
Manila for twenty-four hours....Forest fires in 
Maine are held in check....Governor Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia, signs a bill putting an end to 
the convict-lease system in that State. 


OBITUARY. 
August 23.—Baron Speck von Sternburg, Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States, 56.... 


Former Governor Nathan Oakes Murphy, of 
Arizona, 59. 


August 24.—Archdeacon Bevan, 85. 


August 25.—Antoine Henri Becquerel, the 
French scientist, 56....Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, 
for thirty years head of the London Fire Bri- 
gade, 78....Sir George Barclay Bruce, C.B., 87. 

August 26.—‘ Tony” Pastor, the New York 
vaudeville actor-manager, 76. 


August 27—Ex-Senator William F. Vilas, of 
Wisconsin, 68....Rev. Donald Sage Mackay, 
D.D., of New York City, 45. 

August 28.—George P. Rowell, of New York, 
a well-known advertising man, 70....Ex-Gov. 
Eugene Semple, of Washington Territory, 68 
....Prince Tarkhan Nawravov, the Russian bi- 
ologist, 58....The Duc de Douveauville, 83. 


August 29.—Rear-Admiral Edward Fithian, 
U. S. N., retired, 88....The Earl of Ross, 
F.R.S., 68. 

August 30.—Frederick C. Hewitt, a retired 
banker of Owego, N. Y., 69....Lieut.-Gen. 
Alexander P. Stewart, of the Confederate 
Army, 87. 

September 1.—Rear-Admiral Henry Glass, 
U. S. N., retired, 65....Brig.-Gen. John W. 
Clous, U. S. A., retired, 71. 


September 2—Capt. G. A. Merriam, U. S. N., 
commandant of the Portsmouth Navy Yard, 58. 
i . Brig.-Gen. Calvin DeWitt, U. S. A., retired, 





September 3.—Lionel Sackville Sackville-West, 
Lord Sackville, formerly British Minister to the 
United States, 81. 


September 4.—Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration Frank P. Sargent, 54....Brig.-Gen. 
Augustus W. Corliss, U. S. A., retired, 71.... 
Alexander Troup, editor and publisher of the 


dent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, 68. 

September 5.—John J. Emery, a New York 
millionaire, 75. 

September 10.—Dr. Max Falk, a famous Hun- 
garian journalist and politician, 80. 

September 13.—Gardner Dexter Hiscox, 4 
wfiter on scientific subjects, 86. 

September 14.—Francisco Mariano Quinones, 
a prominent Porto Rican, 80....Dr. Hosea 











THE LATE DR. HENRY HOPKINS. 
(President, until last June, of Williams College.) 


Smith, father of Governor Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, 88. 

September 15.—John Churton Collins, the es- 
sayist and lecturer, 60....Giovanni P. Moro- 
sini, the New York broker and banker, 74. 

September 16.—Justice Thomas B. McFar- 
and, of the California Supreme Court, 80. 

September 17.—Rev. G. Parsons Nichols, D.D., 
of Binghamton, N. Y., 71....Rev. John Bau- 
dinelli, formerly provincial of the Passionist 
Fathers in the United States and Mexico, 74. 

September 19.—Alexander- Wilder, a well- 


known physician and author, 85. 


September 20.—Pablo de Sarasate, the Span- 


New Haven Union, 68....John A. Hall, presi- ish violinist, 64. 
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IN THE LIGHT OF THE HARVEST MOON. 
From the Times-Star (Cincinnati). 




















Krom the North American (Philadelphia ;. 
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CANNON MUST BE FIRED! 
From the Post (Cincinnati). 
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VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. 


Tarr: “ Excuse me, Bill, but I like plenty with 
mine.” 


From the Daily News (Chicago). 








JUST MAINE SARDINES. 
TaFT: “It’s all right; I didn’t ask for whale.” 
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THE DESPERATE RICH FOILED AGAIN! 
From the Jnter-Ocean (Chicago). 
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TORAKER HELPS TO KIDNAP THE COLORED VOTE. 
From the J/crald (New York). 











THE WAY THE WIND BLOWS. 
From the Globe (New York). 
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TILE POLITICAL SEERESS. 

The lady indicates, by a 28,000 plurality in her 
State election, another national victory for the Re- 
publican party. 

Krom the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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OF THE MONTH. 








MARSE HENRY WATTERSON TO THE 


RESCUR. (See opposite page.) 


From the Herald (New York). 
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“BoorTs AND SADDLES.” 


(Taft leaves his front poreh and takes the field.) 


From the Globe (New York). 


MR. TAFT CHANGES HIS BAIT. 
(Apropos of his decision to make speeches.) 
From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 
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WONDROUS HARMONY. 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco). 
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THE PRESIDENT (to Bryan) ; * You'll call me papa, 


will you?” 
From the Journal (Detroit). 





A LIVELY CONVENTION. 
The President interested in the New York State 


Convention. 
From the World (New York). 








ile f f . 
WHEN THE SLEEPER AWAKES—‘ DO THE PEOPLE 
age 


E RULE? 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 





DEBIT OF CREDIT? 
G. O. P.: “’Pon my soul, Governor Hughes, I 
don’t know whether to class you as an asset or a 
liability ! 
From the Sun (Baltimore). 
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BRYAN’S CLAIMS. 

THE Drmocratric Party: ‘ Say, Bill, aren’t you 
putting it on pretty thick? you know I can’t carry 
half these States.” 

From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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A BUNCH OF ADMIRATION. 

“Mr. Bryan is a traitor.” 

“ He is a political shoplifter.” 

“ He is a ventriloquist.” 

“He is a juggler and a political ragpicker.” 
is “Look at Bryan! <A Lazarus at the dinner table 
/ of the rich.” 

“He is the human ostrich, able to retain upon his 
stomach even the Taggarts and Roger Sullivans of 
nine politics.” 




















There is only a 











ye “He is the fearless prestidigitateur of modern pol- EVICTED! 
Ze itics.” “There is no Democratic party. 
\ 2 (Mr. Hearst’s portrait of Bryan.) Bryan party.”—W. R. Hearst. 
, : From the Hvening World (New York). From the Evening Mail (New York). 
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you ABOUT READY TO WALK. 








UncLE Sam: “ Say, Maggie, let’s see if she can go it alone.” 
From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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THE LARGEST STONE IN THE LOT, 


Uncie Sam: “I’ve got a four years’ job for the chap who can get that stone rolled into line. 
From the Saturday Globe (Utiea). 

















CAN’L DRAW THE CROWD. 
“Gee! I can't get ’em till that is over with.” 
From the Leader (Cleveland). 














MR. BRYAN’S THIRD CAMPAIGN. 





BY JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


(Chairman of Press Bureau, Democratic National Committee.) 


VENTS are at last preparing the Ameri- 
can people for the election of Mr. 
Bryan to the Presidency, and nothing more 
certainly demonstrates this fact than the cam- 
paign that he and his managers are now con- 
ducting. It is a campaign that befits Mr. 
Bryan’s splendid growth as a statesman, that 
is worthy of the best traditions of his reunited 
party, and that measures up to the high stand- 
ard of intelligence and patriotism of his great 
and proud country. Mr. Bryan, always se- 
cure in the affections of Mr. Lincoln’s plain 
people, has won many recruits from the in- 
tellectuals of both parties within late years. 
Ly persistence, by unswerving purpose, by 
calmness and faith in the face of the most 
determined opposition ever brought against 
any man in our public life, and by the sheer 
force of mental growth, the Democratic can- 
didate has brought to his side many strong 
and powerful men who scorned him, ridiculed 
him, and spat upon him figuratively. There 
is not a man in our public life to-day who 
could have with Mr. Bryan’s spirit of toler- 
ance and magnanimity survived this oppo- 
sition. 

The Democratic campaign has been organ- 
ized and is being conducted with a view of 
crowning the work of its candidate,—that is, 
to reach and win over those who not only 
refused to vote for him, but refuse to believe 
that it was ever possible to elect him. As 
distinguished from the two previous: cam- 
paigns of Mr. Bryan, this one is more liter- 
ary than oratorical, more impersonal than 
personal, more intellectual than emotional. 
It is far less spectacular, passionate, and ve- 
hement in manner; it is a calm, intelligent 
approach to men’s reason and good sense. 


A CAMPAIGN OF THE PRINTING-PRESS. 


Although the present campaign is inspired 
and sustained by the matchless oratory of Mr. 
Bryan and the speeches of such men as Mr. 
Kern, Governor Johnson, Judge Alton B. 
Parker, and many others, it is more than ever 
a reading campaign, and is being conducted 
by a group of distinguished men from that 
class who edit the reading of the American 
people—the editors. Mr. Bryan, from his 


own personal experience with a hostile press 
in former campaigns, and from his experi- 
ence as an editor himself, knew the sort of 
men he needed to help him win the election 
of 1908. ‘The campaign is in the hands of 
editors, men who study and weigh words 
from the standpoint of the human interest in 
them. An orator craves the ears of men, an 
editor wants their eyes; a reader does not 
wrangle and dispute with the printed page. 
He either reads it or puts its out of his sight, 
and in either case the mood to cry “ dema- 
gogue ” and lose his balance of judgment is 
not awakened in him, as in listening to the 
sonorous sentences of an orator. That is the 
psychological key of the Democratic cam- 
paign of 1908. 

If one glances back for a moment at two 
of the great historical contests for the Presi- 
dency,—those of Clay and Blaine,—he will 
observe that superb oratory was more of a 
handicap than an aid to the candidates, and 
Mr. Bryan from his own experience is con- 
vinced of this fact. On the other hand, this 
is the only campaign in many years in which 
the Republican candidate has been forced to 
take the stump. It augurs well for Demo- 
crats, for it not only shows an apathy in Re- 
publican ranks, but an actual desertion from 
the ranks that calls for vocal speech, as the 
sight of a fire calls for an alarm. Mr. Taft’s 
going on the hustings is not only a tribute 
to Mr. Bryan’s powers as a campaigner, but 
to the work of his National Campaign Com- 
mittee of editors. 


CHAIRMAN MACK AND HIS EDITOR-AIDES. 


Mr. Norman E. Mack, the chairman of 
the National Campaign Committee, is an edi- 
tor of long experience, who has built up a 
prosperous newspaper property in Buffalo. 
He is a captain of industry in journalism, 
and he is moreover one of the most tactful 
and patient men in politics. His work of 
conciliation in this campaign has been of im- 
measurable value to the candidate and the 
party. To Mr. Mack more than to any 
other individual does Mr. Bryan owe the 
friendship and co-operation of such men as 


David B. Hill, John B. Sta~chfield, Delancy 
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Nicol, Alton B. Parker, Edward M. Shep- 
ard, Herman Ridder, ex-Governor Waller, 
of Connecticut; ex-Senator Smith, of New 
Jersey; James Kerr, of Pennsylvania, and 
John G. Carlisle. He has harmonized the 
bitter factional disputes in his own State of 
New York so that the Democrats in the 
Empire State have not in years been in so 
good a position for the struggle. Colonel 
Watterson, the chairman of the Daily Press 
Committee, is the most distinguished news- 
paper editor in the country. He is ene 
of Mr. Bryan’s powerful converts from 
the opposition, and he and the candidate are 
the only two editors in the country whose 
editorials are most often news in other news- 
paper offices. Mr. Urey Woodson, the sec- 
retary of the National Campaign Committee, 
is another well-known editor. Governor 
Charles N. Haskell, of Oklahoma, has also 
been an editor, but he was made treasurer of 
the National Campaign Committee at the 
suggestion of Mr. Bryan because of his abil- 
ity in devising and working out plans for 
raising money for the campaign by popular 
subscriptions and the newspapers. Mr. Her- 
man Ridder, the editor of the great German 
daily, the Staats Zeitung, is chairman of the 
Press Bureau at Eastern headquarters. 

Mr. Robert S. Hudspeth, the vice-chair- 
man of the National Commitee, who is in 
charge of the Eastern headquarters, is not an 
editor, but he is one of the shrewdest poli- 
ticians who has ever fought the enemy in 
the trust-ridden State of New Jersey. Mr. 
Hudspeth, in the capacity of chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee there, cut down 
the Republican majority from 55,000 four 
years ago to 8000 last year. 

In charge of sub-committees are a number 
of able editors, and the Democratic editors 
over the country are collecting the bulk of 
the campaign funds through their papers. 
Though there are hundreds of excellent 
speakers now on the stump, this is at heart 
a campaign of editors so far as the Demo- 
crats are concerned, and it is the first time 
in the history of any party that such has been 
the fact. 


CENTRAL HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO. 


It is also the first time in the history of 
the Democratic party that the central head- 
quarters of the campaign committee has been 
opened in Chicago. ‘This means that the 
Democratic party’s center has at last fol- 
lowed the center of the population of the 
country to the central Mississippi Valley,— 


a significant fact. It does not, however, 
mean that the party has lost the heart and 
affections of the people in those naturally 
Democratic States in the East,—New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Rhode Island. So the campaign committee 
has been compelled to have both a Chicago 
and a New York headquarters, and to work 
in two divisions. While the Chicago office, 
with Mr. Mack on the ground, has general 
supervision of the whole country, the work is 
devoted mainly to all that territory between 
the Alleghany Mountains and the Pacific 
Coast. ‘The political conditions in all these 
States are radically at variance with the con- 
ditions on the Atlantic seaboard. In the West 
the people are dynamic and forward; in the 
East the people are static. In the East the 
campaigns this year are much shorter in 
duration. Every move in New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey has waited upon the State con- 
ventions of the two parties. In none of these 
States were these conventions held till the 
middle of September. In the one section the 
Democratic leaders are directing, in the other 
they are conciliating, educating, and inspirit- 
ing. There are, of course, peculiar local con- 
ditions in each section, and, in fact, in almost 
every State and neighborhood, but above all 
this the party, through its Eastern and West- 
ern managers, is waging a consistent, united 
battle. 


ORGANIZATION HIGHLY DEVELOPED. 


The committee in its two divisions is or- 
ganized on the plan of the executive depart- 
ments of a government. Never did a Demo- 
cratic National Campaign Committee have 
so many bureaus, sub-committees, and auxil- 
iary committees and seek to reach the Ameri- 
can people at so many points in their lives 
and daily occupations. ‘There are nearly a 
dozen of these bureaus and auxiliary commit- 
tees, including business men, the press, speak- 
ers, labor, commercial traveling men, col- 
lege men, Democratic clubs, precinct clubs, 
and anti-trust leagues, and perhaps before the 
campaign ends there will be need for more. 

Each of these bureaus and committees, 
with a chairman, is made up in its member- 
ship from active, representative men in the 
party from the various State and local organ- 
izations. The policy of the managers at head- 
quarters is to do more work than ever 
through State and local organizations. In 
the surely Republican States practically al! 
the work is being done through the State 
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MR. NORMAN E. MACK, OF NEW YORK. 


(Chairman of the Democratic National Campaign Committee.) 
I 


Democratic committees. In the strongly 
contested States the work is being done 
through every channel, national, State, and 
local, it is possible to employ. 


THE FIGHT FOR CONGRESS. 


The National and Congressional campaign 
committees are working independently of 
each other along general lines,—that is to 
say, the latter committee is sending out its 
own literature and working through local 


committees upon its own responsibility, ex- 
cept in close districts, where the National 
Committee is assisting with speakers and 
funds. But never in any election were there 
so many districts. “The Republicans now 


have a majority of fifty-seven in the House. 
Thirty-four out of this number are from 
Northern and Western States, and were 
elected by a majority of less than 2000. A 
change of 1000 votes in twenty-seven of these 
districts may give the Democrats the next 
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CHAIRMAN NORMAN E. MACK SURROUNDED BY A GROUP OF ADVISERS IN HIS OFFICE AT EASTERN 
HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


House. If there is a Bryan landslide all 
these districts, and many more, are likely to 
be swept in with him. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR SPEECH-MAKING. 


Mr. John H. Atwood, of Kansas, is chair- 
man of the Speakers’ Bureau,and Mr. Homer 
S. Cummings, of Connecticut, is vice-chair- 
man of the bureau for the Eastern headquar- 
ters, and his committee has one or more mem- 
bers from each of the States in this territory. 
The duty of each of these committeemen is 
to furnish the best speakers the party has in 
his State and arrange dates and places for 
speaking, and also make a like arrangement 
for speakers furnished by the National Com- 
mittee and sent into his State. For exam- 
pie, it would devolve upon a State commit- 
teeman of the speakers’ bureau to arrange in 
his State the itinerary of Mr. Bryan to make 
speeches, and in this connection it has been 
asked what are Mr. Bryan’s plans for mak- 
ing speeches in this campaign. By the time 
this appears he will have made a number of 
speeches in both the East and the West. Un- 
less something unforseen happens he will rest 
from speaking for two or three weeks, and 
then in the closing weeks of the campaign 
he will deliver speeches in those States where 
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the contest is hottest and the issue believed 
to be most in doubt. 


INTERESTING THE YOUNG VOTER. 


Mr. John W. Tomlinson, the chairman 
of the Committee on Organization, is now 
engaged in organizing auxiliary committees, 
or more properly precinct clubs, for every 
election district in all those States the Demo- 
crats are fighting for. There are about 40,- 
000 election districts in these States. “These 
clubs are co-operating with the State and 
local committees, but their special purpose is 
to capture the votes of young men. Mr. 
Roger S. Hoar, of Massachusetts, is chair- 
man of the College Men’s Club, and before 
the campaign closes there will be a college 
men’s Democratic club in every college and 
in every university in the country from Maine 
to California. 


CIRCULATING DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPERS. 


The distribution of campaign literature by 
the Press Bureau has been worked out to a 
science. No material is being wasted or 
thrown away in this campaign. Mr. Her- 
man Ridder, through his powerful paper, 
the Staats-Zeitung, is reaching hundreds 
of thousands of German voters. Mr. 
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Charles Bryan, who has assumed editorial 
management of the Commoner in the place 
of his brother, is pushing the circulation of 
that journal through State committees and 
local Democratic organizations. Other 
strong Democratic papers throughout the 
Middle West are making extraordinary ef- 
forts to extend their circulation and influence 
among voters. On the other hand, the guns 
of the Baltimore Sun, which are being fired 
upon Mr. Bryan in Maryland, have been skil- 
fully turned by the Democratic Press Bureau 
upon the Republicans in Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, and Kan- 
sas, where Mr. Roosevelt’s policies are 
strong. “The Sun, among other reasons, is 
supporting Mr. Taft because it believes he 
will not continue these policies. There is no 
better campaign material for the Democrats 
in the West than the Sun’s editorials. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 


The Democratic party in the outset of the 
campaign came into possession of the machin- 
ery of one of the best organized bodies of 
men in the country,—the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Republican press has 
tried in vain to discredit this coup, but never- 
theless it is well known at Democratic head- 
quarters not only that the great masses of 
organized labor will vote for Mr. Bryan, but 
that the machinery of the organization is 
working in harmony with the party cam- 
paign managers. Organized labor is worth 
50,000 big Democratic clubs to the party, and 
we believe that the party will poll 90 per 
cent. of this vote, notwithstanding the des- 
perate efforts of the opposition to create dis- 
sension in the ranks. In pivotal States like 
New York, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio this 
vote is a tremendous factor. In 1900 Mr. 
Bryan received less than 40 per cent. of this 
vote. There are nearly a million men in the 
ranks of the Labor Federation. 

Mr. H. V. Skiffington, known as the fly- 
ing wedge in the Douglas campaign in Mas- 
sachusetts, is the chairman of the labor bureau 
of the Democratic Campaign Committee. In 
Rhode Island there is no Democratic news- 
paper, but the labor question there is very 
acute, and Mr. Skiffington’s bureau has suc- 
ceeded in circulating, through the Federa- 
tion of Labor in Rhode Island, all the litera- 
ture that bears on labor in this campaign. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers’ offices at Washington 
have also distributed a great deal of Demo- 
cratic doctrine. But Mr. Gompers, through 
his organ, the Federationist, is doing his 
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greatest work for the party. A great deal 
of the material sent out from the press bureau 
is published in the Federationist. ‘The Fed- 
erationist, the Commoner, and the Staats 
Zeitung are going to nearly three million 
voters. 


ATTACKS ON THE REPUBLICAN POSITION. 


The Democratic campaign text-book is the 
best that the party has ever issued. It is com- 
paratively small in volume, and, unlike any- 
thing of the usual kind, it is humanly inter- 
esting to a reader. It contains the strongest 
accusation and indictment of the Republican 
party ever put in so much type, and what is 
more, the essence of the criticism of the party 
has fallen from the lips of one of its most 
extraordinary and singularly able men, Sen- 
ator La Follette. His denunciation of the 
Senate oligarchy, led by Aldrich and Hale, 
and the House Republicans, driven like a herd 
of asses before the lash of Cannon, Payne, 
and Sherman, reveal to the reader the true 
inwardness of the party. With the passing 
of Mr. Roosevelt from office there is no 
longer a Roosevelt Republican party left. 

It is the old party of Cannon and Aldrich 
led by Taft and Sherman masquerading in 
the policies of Roosevelt. But these policies 
have been emasculated and perverted in the 
house of their alleged friends, and Mr. Taft 
cannot make good Mr. Roosevelt’s policies 
if he would. What Mr. Roosevelt could not 
himself do it is idle to will to another with 
a less heroic spirit. Mr. Roosevelt dictated 
the nomination of Mr. Taft in the fashion 
of an autocrat, but there his power ended, and 
no one is more certain of that fact than the 
Republican-built corporations and_ trusts. 
This insincere and dubious position of the 
Republican party is made very clear in the 
Democratic campaign literature. 

The Republican party cannot evade the 
responsibility for the panic of 1907-8. Its 
editors, writers, and speakers have for months 
tormented it with the charge of emptying the 
dinner pails of the workingmen, and even 
bankrupting the well to do and rich. But for 
this panic of its own making it would now 
be laboring to foist upon the imagination of 
the people the ghost of the former alleged 
Bryan panics in the event of his election. 
Some of the Republican manufacturers, not 
realizing the meaning of the issues in the pres- 
ent campaign, have had the supreme audacity 
to placard the closed doors of their idle fac- 
tories to this effect: if Bryan is elected this 
factory will not be opened. Under these 
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A GROUP OF DEMOCRATIC EDITORS ACTIVE IN THIS CAMPAIGN. 


P: 3ryan, of the Herman Ridder, 


Commoner. 


Charles 


placards, idle and starving workingmen have 
asked why these factories are not now open. 
This is a stunning question, and the men who 
ask it will answer it with angry ballots on 
election day. 

To whom chiefly is due the credit of the 





York Staats Zeitung. 


Watterson, of the Louis- 


ville Courier-Journal. 


of the New Henry 


moral awakening of the American people? 


To the man who had the nerve to point to 
the moral and financial rottenness in the big 
insurance companies before any one else dared 
to speak. In this one bold act Mr. Bryan set 
in motion a wave of conscience that has been 





THREE PROMINENT DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGNERS. 


Nathan Straus, Chairman of the Senator Charles 


Business Men’s Bureau. 


Chairman of the Advisory Committee. 


John H. Atwood, Chairman of 
the Speakers’ Bureau. 


A. Culberson, 
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mighty busy for the last three or four years in 
housecleaning the country. But this is only 
one of the acts in the admirable bearing of 
Mr. Bryan as a citizen and patriot. 


DISTRIBUTING MR. BRYAN’ S SPEECHES. 


It is the main general features like the 
above on which the literature in the Demo- 
cratic campaign of this year is founded. All 
of Mr. Bryan’s set speeches have been pre- 
pared with a view to the widest dissemina- 
tion. More than a million copies of his fa- 
mous speech, “ Shall the People Rule? ” have 
been sent out. Before election day more 
copies of this speech will have been published 
than of any political speech ever before de- 
livered. It has been translated into all the 
principal foreign languages spoken in the 
United States. Another million copies of 
his speeches on trusts, the tariff, bank depos- 
its, and injunctions will be distributed. It is 
safe to say that never have the speeches of any 
Presidential candidate been put before the 
eyes of so many voters. 

But where and on what theory of changing 
the minds of the voters are these tons of 
speeches being sent? “Shall the People 
Rule?” and the speech on the tariff appeal 


to the interest of every voter in this coun- 
try. ‘They have been sent broadcast over 
the country, more of them, however, having 
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gone to doubtful States and congressional dis- 
tricts than to safely Democratic or undoubted 
Republican States. Mr. Bryan’s speech on 
injunctions has been chiefly circulated in 
those communities in all the States where 
there is a large labor element. His speech 
on bank deposits has been put into the hands 
of many voters where there were bank fail- 
ures during the recent panic. For instance, 
in Brooklyn there has been so much demand 
for this speech that Mr. Bryan himself re- 
cently went there to deliver it. “There is 
also a great demand in Kansas for this speech, 
rather on account of the need of better bank- 
ing facilities than on account of the failure 
of banks in that State. A great many of these 
speeches are being distributed by mail in pam- 
phlet form, in newspaper supplements, in the 
“Campaign Text-Book,” and also by a great 
many clubs, organizations, and individuals. 
Many thousands of persons over the country 
are listening to extracts from these speeches 
delivered in Mr. Bryan’s best voice in the 
phonograph. 

There has been a remarkable demand for 
Mr. Bryan’s popular lecture, ‘‘ The Prince 
of Peace,” which in the last five years he has 
delivered to half a million church people. 
The desire to read this lecture in the present 
Presidential campaign is significant, for it 
does not contain a word of politics, but its 
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lofty moral tone is in keeping with the sub- 
ject. One might suppose from the vast num- 
ber and character of the letters Mr. Bryan 
is receiving on this subject that a religious 
campaign was also going on in the West at 
this time. 

AN EFFICIENT NEWS SERVICE. 


The news service of no Democratic cam- 
paign was ever more efficient. No little of 
the falsehood and misrepresentation in polit- 
ical campaign may be traced to the lack of 
knowledge and want of tact of men who talk 
to reporters. Mr. Bryan has himself suffered 
at the hands of injudicious and unwise repre- 
sentative men who did not fully appreciate 
the requirements and the relations of the press 
to politics, but who can imagine a man like 
Mr. Mack or Colonel Watterson making a 
foolish statement to a lot of young men eager 
to seize upon a sensation for their papers? In 
this respect the campaign is being remarkably 
well handled. And there is nothing more 
constructive in originating and sustaining the 
interest in a campaign, save of course the can- 
didate himself, than its news service. “The 
news service keeps the human interest aflame, 
like the wind on a fire, and there is no more 
fruitful news maker than the Democratic 
candidate. Years ago Mr. Bryan was ap- 
palled at the space given in newspapers about 
his most trivial acts. 


COLLECTING CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


Nothing in national politics in recent years 
has had a wider and more profound moral 
effect than the announcement of the Demo- 
cratic candidate and his managers that the re- 
ception of the campaign funds would be 
promptly published, that small sums would 
be solicited from the individual voters them- 
selves, that no sum over $10,000 would be 
accepted from any single individual, and that 
no contribution whatever would be accepted 
from a corporation. ‘This announcement, 
backed by the prompt response of public sen- 
timent, at once restrained the traditional ten- 
dency and habit of collecting money at Re- 
publican headquarters. It was a fine stroke 
of politics as well as of morals, for the Re- 
publicans cannot do their work without a 
great deal of money. They will no doubt 
have all they want before election day, but 
they dare not publish the sums and the names 
of the contributors before that day. 

The Democrats have always had to make 
one dollar go as far as ten dollars of Re- 
publican money at Republican prices, and, 
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of course, it never could be done until 
this campaign. ‘The Democrats have at 
last learned how to get sufficient funds 
for legitimate campaign expenses by appeal- 
ing directly to the masses of the people 
who expect to vote with the party. ‘Ten 
thousand dollars from ten thousand indi- 
viduals is worth more than $100,000 from 
a single corporation. ‘This is a self-evident 
truth in politics, but it requires work to col- 
lect a sufficient campaign fund by this method, 
and not even the poverty-stricken Democratic 
party has been willing to undertake the task 
till now. To Mr. Bryan more than to any 
other single individual in the country belongs 
the credit of this driving of corruption out of 
campaigns and elections. “Twice he has been 
the victim of this corruption, and when he 
leveled his vision upon the insurance company 
that paid over $100,000 in two campaigns to 
defeat him, he began a work that should re- 
ward him in his election. 

There are about 100 leading Democratic 
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MR, BRYAN’S THIRD CAMPAIGN. 


papers collecting campaign funds, and by the 
middle of September the Democratic news- 
papers had raised more than $50,000, the 
Commoner having devoted its profits for the 
last three months to the campaign expenses. 
A surprising amount of money has come in 
in small amounts, such as dollar bills, little 
checks, and money orders, sent directly to the 
campaign committee or to Mr. Bryan him- 
self. Nor have a good many generous and 
well-to-do Democrats neglected to contrib- 
ute the larger amounts, going to the $10,000 
limit. On October 15 every item of these 
contributions will be published and daily 
thereafter all receipts will be published. 
Then will be seen the names of tens of thou- 
sands of persons who, in not a few cases with 
the widow’s mite, are financially supporting 
the Democratic cause because they love the 
party and the country for which it stands. 
This multitude expects no return in tariff 
subsidies and offices, and there will be no 
more impressive and eloquent page in the an- 
nals of party struggle than the roster of their 
names and the amounts opposite. 


THE DAY'S WORK AT HEADQUARTERS. 


What is a day at Democratic Headquar- 
ters like? At 10.30 Vice-Chairman Huds- 
peth at Eastern headquarters takes his place 
at the head of a long table. Around that 
table are gathered the chairmen of all the 
bureaus and committees. Each chairman sub- 
mits his report, a report that deals with all 
the States from Maine to Florida on the At 
lantic seaboard. If it concerns speakers the 
committee is informed just who is on the 
stump, the impressions that are being made, 
and the demand for certain speakers or for 
more speeches by this man or that. ‘These 
reports are made up from facts, gathered by 
wire, by letter, by newspapers, and by visit- 
ors from many parts of the country, for out 
in the States a great army of orators, writers, 
observers, district and local leaders, cross- 
toads politicians, and the great silent, think- 
ing masses are at work in that gigantic polit- 
ical game of electing a President of the 
United States. Much, very much, depends 
on what this great central committee learns 
and how it acts on the knowledge. 

At the Democratic Campaign Committee 
table there are seated such men as Nathan 
Straus, Senator Culberson, Colonel Watter- 


son, Mr. Mack, Alton B. Parker, the chair- 
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man of the Democratic Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee, sometimes Mr. Bryan him- 
self, and may be a dozen National Demo- 
cratic committeemen, besides the regular 
working bureau chiefs. After these reports 
and deliberations for an hour or so, the chair- 
man or vice-chairman devotes his attention to 
visitors. In the morning reporters of the 
afternoon newspapers are received, and in 
the afternoon reporters for the morning 
papers. Every task goes to its bureau, and 
every bureau is grinding for dear life. The 
Democrats are at work. 


IMPROVED ORGANIZATION IN THE MIDDLE 


WEST. 


In 1896 and 1900 Mr. Bryan had no ef- 
fective party organization back of him in the 
great States where he must win to be elected. 
In the Central Western States the Democrats 
were never so well organized as now, the 
Cleveland campaign of 1892 not excepted. 
In Illinois Mr. Adlai Stevenson is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. In Ohio Mr. 
Judson Harmon is the guiding spirit of the 
party. Mr. Johnson is again the candidate 
for Governor in Minnesota. The Demo- 
crats are everywhere putting forward their 
men of character and ability. “The Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, are tormented by 
factions and feuds in nearly all these great 
States of the Central West. This year Mis- 
souri is as solidly Democratic as South Caro- 
lina. In 1904 Roosevelt carried Missouri 
because 24,000 Democrats remained away 
from the polls. They will not stay at home 
this year. 

But more important than organization, 
than Republican apathy, and the issues of the 
campaign, is the markedly changed attitude 
of the people toward the Democratic candi- 
date. There are still many persons who do 
not yet know and understand Mr. Bryan, but 
if the great number of people who have come 
to appreciate his character and ideals since he 
was last a candidate, vote for him, there can 
be no doubt of his election. As a pointer in- 
dicating the inroads he has made on the Re- 
publican party in the West, out of one Demo- 
cratic club in Iowa of 192 members, forty- 
nine are old-line Republicans, never having 
voted the Democratic ticket. Democratic 
clubs in Indiana, West Virginia, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska show a Republican 
membership of from 10 to 20 per cent. 
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BY WALTER 


NE word amply characterizes the domi- 
nant spirit of the organization and plan 
of campaign of the Republican party in this 
year’s Presidential struggle. ‘Lhe word is 
‘“system.”” Never before has the campaign 
organization of a party been placed on a basis 
so largely resembling that of a great modern 
business enterprise. ‘This is in part due to 
the tendency of the times, to the marvelous 
genius of American industrialism for thor- 
oughness of organization, for an almost in- 
credible degree of efficiency and economy 
through organization, due in part, also, to the 
character, the temperament, of the field mar- 
shal of the Republican forces, National 
Chairman Frank H. Hitchcock. Mr. Hitch- 
cock is a great believer in system. Nay, he 
is system personified. He is less famous for 
having managed the anteconvention cam- 
paign which led to the nomination of Mr. 
Taft at Chicago than he is for the card-index 
system which he employed in that successful 
effort. In his labors looking to the nomina- 
tion of Taft Mr. Hitchcock kept track of 
several thousand men by his system of in- 
dexes. In his labors to elect Taft he actually 
proposes to apply the same method in spirit 
to millions on millions of voters. Is not this 
the apotheosis of the modern American busi- 
ness spirit,—this calm proposal to run a fine- 
tooth comb across a great part of the conti- 
nent, to create the machinery for putting un- 
der a political microscope each one of millions 
who make up the vast voting mass, to arrange 
all these analyzed and carded units in classes 
and groups? And to what end? To what 
practical purpose? Simply to learn what to 
do next. ‘This is modern system. System 
doesn’t actually do things. It tells what 
must be done, and what it would be a waste 
to try to do. System is a scientific method 
of eliminating the guess as largely as pos- 
sible from modern business, and of substi- 
tuting certainty therefor. Is it practicable 
to apply it, succesfully, to politics? If so, it 
will prove a great achievement. 

Taft was placed in nomination in the mid- 
dle of June. No one expected much to be 
done in the way of organization and actual 
campaign work by the middle of August. 
But when the middle of September passed, 


WELLMAN. 


and October approached, and seeming mas- 
terly inactivity marked the progress of events 
at the two Republican organization offices, 
one in Chicago and the other in New York, 
old-time Republicans began complaining. 
Few if any speeches were being made by 
prominent members of the party. In many 
States it was not known if any were to be 
made. ‘There were rumors of great Bryan 
gains, and talk of revolution and landslides. 
What was Hitchcock doing? Was the man 
asleep? Did he think the election could be 
won by sitting down in his luxurious offices 
doing nothing? Why was Bryan permitted 
to have everything his own way? Letters 
poured in upon Candidate Taft and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointing out and emphasizing 
the alleged incompetency of Chairman Hitch- 
cock. Worse still, it was charged that as a 
general he was outdoing McClellan in mas- 
terly inactivity; that he was insanely jealous 
of his authority; that he would not permit 
any one else to decide anything, and that he 
was so slow in deciding things himself that 
the wheels were not turning. No one could 
buy a postage stamp without his approval, and 
that was hard to get. He was the most in- 
accessible of great men,—much more so than 
the President of the United States himself,— 
and when a prominent Republican did finally 
manage to break through the cordon of sen- 
tries which surrounded him all proffered 
advice sank like drops of water in the sands 
of the seashore. 

Along toward the end of September, with 
Bryan touring the country and apparently 
carrying everything before him,—with Wall 
Street becoming alarmed and stocks break- 
ing on the fear of a political revolution, with 
the air filled with rumors of Hitchcock’s in- 
competency, a really serious situation con- 
fronted Candidate Taft and his advisers. 
Judge Taft was not the man to lose his head 
and fly into a panic at the first alarm. It wasnot 
in his judicial character to condemn unheard. 
He inquired into the charges made against 
the management of the campaign, and found 
each and every one of them groundless. In- 
stead of inactivity he found energy and work 
all along the line. Instead of drifting toward 
disaster, as the many letter-writers ha 
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CHAIRMAN HITCHCOCK AT WORK. 


claimed, the Republican craft was being skill- 
fully piloted toward the port of triumph. 
The “ Bryan scare” which swept over the 
country, the East particularly, during the lat- 
ter part of September, was not uninvited by 
the Republican managers. ‘They were not 
displeased by it. In fact, it was just what 
they wanted, just what was needed to rouse 
the voters, to overcome apathy, to put the 
party into a militant and conquering mood. 


THE FIGHT BEGINS IN OCTOBER. 


In the plan of campaign laid out by Chair- 
man Hitchcock immediately after the Chi- 
cago convention little of actual demonstra- 
tion upon the battlefield was to be made till 
after the first of October. Mr. Hitchcock 
had taken part in the campaign of 1904 as 
assistant to Mr. Cortelyou. He knew the 
amount of money used in that campaign, 
knew the amount that would be needed this 
year, knew the great difficulty that would be 
met in raising it. Like a sensible man, he 
cut his garment according to his cloth. He 
planned a short and sharp campaign, a mass- 
ing of all the outward effort, virtually all the 
expense, in the last four weeks. “These plans 
for a quiet start but a whirlwind finish gave 
Mr. Bryan an opportunity which that skill- 
ful and experienced campaigner was not slow 


to take advantage of. He at once began mak- 
ing tours of the country. His speeches were 
clever and attractive. According to the talk 
of men, he was running away from Taft. A 
landslide was coming. Something must be 
done. ‘The first response was a decision of 
Mr. Taft to leave golf and Hot Springs and 
get down to the more plebeian sport of fish- 
ing. The next thing was the unexpected de- 
termination of the Republican candidate to 
take the stump. And the third thing was a ‘ 


widespread and somewhat bitter query: 
‘““Where is Hitchcock and what is he 
about?” 


STIFFENING THE STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 
But Hitchcock had not been idle. He had, 


to the contrary, been hard at work. But it 
was work which did not show much in the 
newspapers, which made no headlines, which 
roused no comment. Bryan was sweeping 
over the country, alarming the faithful Re- 
publicans in every direction. The discon- 
tent of some of them over what seemed to 
be inaction on their side was only natural. 
But if they could have known the truth they 
would have been eager to praise their general 
instead of blaming him. Chairman Hitch- 
cock early realized that the real battle was 


to be fought in the Middle West and farther 
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West. He early realized, too, that it was 
to be no child’s play, that it would be futile 
to expect such easy victories as Mr. Roose- 
velt had four years ago. ‘This time it was 
to be a real battle, not a dress parade. And 
the very first thing this slave and master of 
system wanted to know was: “ How good is 
the organization in the States which we must 
fight for?”’ And when the answer came: 
“Very poor, except in the one State of In- 
diana, where it is excellent,” Mr. Hitch- 
cock knew at a glance what he had to do. 
And he at once set about it. 

The national chairman called conferences 
of all the State chairmen in the Western 
country. He told them what he wanted. 
He wanted each State organized as Indiana 
had been organized, and as Nebraska had 
been in part organized on the Indiana model. 
Indiana, it is well known, is the State of 
the American Union where the art of politi- 
cal organization is carried to its greatest per- 
fection. Both parties follow the same 
method ; they have been driven to it by the 
desperate character of the warfare waged 
one upon the other during the past. The 
Indiana organization is well-nigh perfect in 





its ramifications. It extends down to the 
voting precinct. In every election district 
of the Western States men are to be secured 
who will not simply accept a title from the 
party organization, but who will actually 
work. By work is meant travel about and 
visit all the voters in the precinct, find out 
who are all right, who all wrong, who doubt- 
ful, and what influences are likely to affect 
those who are in the third class, what ques- 
tions disturb them, whether they are usually 
Democrats or Republicans, and so on, Then, 
at stated times, all these voters are to be can- 
vassed and listed. In Indiana they take what 
they call the sixty-day poll. A month later 
comes the thirty-day poll. Usually a final 
poll-is taken about a week before election. 
Unless the State is unusually close, each cam- 
paign manager knows pretty accurately by 
his later polls whether he is going to win or 
lose. If the margin either way is slender, he 
redoubles his efforts. 


FIFTY THOUSAND POLL-TAKERS. 


Under Chairman Hitchcock’s directions 
efforts are being made to spread this Indiana 
system all over the West. It is not easy. It 
is the largest scheme of organization ever at- 
tempted in politics. It involves twenty State 
chairmen, 1500 county chairmen, 10,000 pre- 
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cinct committeemen, 50,000 _ poll-takers, 
5,000,000 voters. But the work is going 
forward. It has been going on for weeks,— 
going on while casual observers thought noth- 
ing was being done, that the Republican 
management ‘was masterly inactive. Note 
the multiplying, radiating circles of energy. 
The national chairman rouses the enthusiasm 
of the State chairmen. ‘They go home and 
call together all their county chairmen. 
After a good talk, these in turn go home and 
summon all the precinct committeemen. It 
is not always easy to get the results wanted. 
In thousands of precincts the men who first 
undertake to take the poll flunk out. Some 
one else must be secured to replace them. In 
many precincts this must be done the second, 
the third, sometimes the fourth, time. But 
in the end the system wins. And while the 
critics are writing letters to Roosevelt and 
Taft telling them that Hitchcock is a fail- 
ure, the chairman is going over his reports 
from States, counties, districts. He has every- 
thing tabulated. He knows where the weak 
spots are and why they are weak, and what 
is best to be done to strengthen them. ‘The 
great extended card-index is in operation. 
Bryan makes the speeches and creates the 
noise. But the system is working silently, 
insidiously, universally, perhaps successfully. 


HOLDING BACK THE ORATORY. 


With the single exception of this effort to 
spread the advantages of close organization, 
of system, throughout the entire debatable 
area, there is nothing distinctive about the 
Republican organization or plan this year. 
Speakers are sent out by the hundreds, the 
National Committee in all cases paying their 
expenses, and to a few of them paying fees. 
The report was recently spread that no com- 
pensation would this year be paid to speak- 
ers by the Republican committee. This arose 
in a desire of Chairman Hitchcock to reduce 
the number of these professional salaried ora- 
tors. Persons without practical familiarity 
with campaign management would be sur- 
prised to learn of the large number of men 
who think they have a right in every cam- 
paign to be stipendiaries or virtual pension- 
ers upon the bounty of the party organiza- 
tion. During the month of October virtually 
every Republican of importance in the coun- 
try will be on the stump for Taft and Sher- 
man. As already explained, Chairman 
Hitchcock purposely held the oratorical part 
of the campaign back till about the end of 
September. Four years ago most of the im- 
portant speakers were on the road seven or 
eight weeks, and the result was that as the 
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end of the campaign approached, and election 
day drew nigh, many of them were exhausted 
and found it necessary to cancel engage- 
ments or curtail the energy and effectiveness 
of their addresses. This did not matter much 
in a campaign like that of 1904, wherein 
Roosevelt would have been elected without 
any campaign committee at all, but it may 
be of great importance in a closely contested 
election, such as this one is admitted to be. 
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Mr. Hitchcock has experienced no difficulty 
in securing the services of all of the promi- 
nent Republican speakers, all reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding. ‘The rumors of 
lukewarmness or sullenness set afloat were 
due entirely to the natural suspicions engen- 
dered by the determination of the general in 
charge to avoid a long drawn out campaign 
and to concentrate all the energies into the 
final month. 


CAMPAIGN FUND CUT IN TWO. 


This year the Republicans will find it nec- 
essary to get along with a much smaller 
campaign fund than for several years past. 
A well-known Republican leader recently 
told me that in 1900 the campaign managers 
had only one-half as much money as Mr. 
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Hanna used in 1896, that in 1904 the sum 
was again cut in halves, and that this year 
they will be lucky if they get half as much 
as they had four years ago. In other words, 
the Republican managers must this time cut 
their cloth to a total outlay of much less than 
$1,000,000, which is a pretty small sum, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the operation and 
the wide expanse of debatable territory. It 
is an open secret that both campaign commit- 
tees are having their financial troubles. The 
Democrats are in some respects luckier than 
the Republicans, for the enthusiasm of their 
newspapers is bringing them in a steady 
stream of $2000 or $3000 a day through 
newspaper subscriptions. Recently, to help 
out, Mr. Bryan assessed each member of the 
Democratic National Committee $1000, the 
committeeman to pay that out of his own 
pocket or collect it, and in this way the cam- 
paign fund was enriched at one swoop to the 
extent of $52,000. The Republicans have 
depended largely upon the individual~ sub- 
scriptions of wealthy members of the party. 

Corporation gifts are barred by law this 
year, and individuals are discouragingly slow 
about coming forward. One explanation of 
this is the prevalent apathy or indifference, it 
being notorious that even the most active men 
of affairs in the East apparently care little 
which party carries the country this year. 
Another explanation is found in the reluc- 
tance of men to have their names published 
in the newspapers, since it has been an- 
nounced by Candidate Taft that all contri- 
butions to the Republican fund will be made 
public after election. One encouraging fact, 
in the eyes of the average citizen, is the agree- 
ment among campaign managers that as the 
years roll by money becomes a smaller and 
smaller factor in our national elections. Con- 
trolled by necessity, the expenses of the man- 
agers are gradually falling to reasonable lim- 
its, because it is no longer attempted to send 
large sums to all the so-called doubtful 
States, and even to the local committees in 
hard-fought cities and counties. This year 
the Democrats say they will make no effort 
to send funds to close States, a determina- 
tion which they are likely to recall in the 
eager closing days, providing they can find 
the money to send. The Republican mana- 
gers admit they will follow the usual prac- 
tice of supplying a reasonable sum to every 
State committee in a doubtful commonwealth 
for the purpose of getting the vote out. One 
of the purposes of Chairman Hitchcock’s sys- 
tem organization throughout the North is to 
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ascertain just where money 
may be advantageously 
spent in hiring men and 
vehicles to make sure of 
getting voters to the polls. 
Under modern political 
conditions it not infre- 
quently happens that a close 
State is carried by a party 
on account of the greater 
perfection of its machinery 
for getting out the vote. 
While the Democrats are 
appealing, with fair suc- 
cess, for campaign contribu- 
tions from the masses of 
their voters, Chairman 
Hitchcock has found it 
advisable to organize 
finance committees in all 
the Northern States. This Copyright. 1908 by Brown Bros N.Y. 
is something new in cam- GEN. T. COLEMAN DU PONT. 
paign work, and shows how (In charge of the Speakers’ Bureau.) 
the managersare hard pushed 
this year for the necessary funds. In each State funds, letting such contributions go to 
State the Republicans expect to have active the public under the names of the State 
canvassing for subscriptions, and the proceeds chairmen. 
are to be turned over to the national treas- 
urers at Chicago or New York. It is prob- 
able the managers will not find it necessary Broadly it is admitted the Republican cam- 
to publish the names of subscribers to these paign of this year is one of defense. ‘There 
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is no expectation of holding the great major- 
ities given Roosevelt four years ago. But 
those majorities, aggregating about 3,000,- 
ooo in the Northern States, constitute a 
stanch bulwark or fortress against which the 
assaulting columns of the enemy may throw 
themselves in vain. No one in authority in 
the Republican management pretends to deny 
that the Democrats are making gains in some 
of the Western States, and to some small ex- 
tent in a few Eastern States. But it is in- 
sisted by the best-informed that these gains, 
save perhaps in two or three States, do not 
threaten to make changes of electoral votes. 
And when the Republicans take an inventory 
of the strength of their fortress it is with a 
good deal of satisfaction they note that if 
they hold New York and Ohio, as they con- 
fidently expect to do, Bryan might win vir- 
tually everything else considered debatable 
without getting a majority of the electors. 


THE PERSONNEL. 


The Republican managers, like their rivals, 
lay great stress upon what has become known 
s “ literature,”—pamphlets and leaflets cir- 
culated by. the millions of copies. In neither 
party is there anything strikingly new in this 
line this year. ‘The Republicans were for- 
tunate in securing as the head of their de- 
partment of publications Richard V. Oula- 
han, the able Washington correspondent of 


the New York Sun, a man of excellent judg- 
ment and great energy. In fact, the whole 
of Chairman Hitchcock’s staff is above the 
average of ability and usefulness. His right- 
hand man in the task of extending the sys- 
tem in the West is the secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee, Wm. C. Hayward, of 
Nebraska, almost as well known for his de- 
votion to the card index and the complete 
organization of which the index is symbolical 
as the chairman himself. Senator Dixon is 
in charge of the Speakers’ Bureau at Chicago, 
and General du Pont performs a like service 
at New York. ‘The treasurers at Chicago 
and New York, respectively, are Fred. W. 
Upham and Charles R. Sheldon. The man 
who keeps the wheels moving in Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s absence, or relieves him of a world of 
detail at all times, is Victor L. Mason, as- 
sistant secretary. ‘The chairman’s efficient 
private secretary and confidential man, al- 
ready noted among public men for his tact, is 
another journalist, James T. Williams. It 
is Chairman Hitchcock’s pride that his staff 
is made up of men whose services he found 
it difficult to secure, not of men who were 
running about looking for jobs. It is an 
organization necessarily somewhat hastily 
formed, but still creditable to the master 
mind at the head of it and worthy the great 
scheme of systematization of politics to which 
it is devoting its energies. 
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AT LAST THE CAMPAIGN IS STARTED. 
From the Leader (Cleveland). 














CHAIRMAN FRANK HARRIS HITCHCOCK. 





BY SNELL SMITH. 


HERE was peculiar deliberation this 
year in determining the choice of chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. 
It is needless to dwell upon the responsibili- 
ties that rest on the executive head and gen- 
eral manager of the campaign of the Repub- 
lican party, the exceptional union of charac- 
teristics and experience which the post de- 
mands, and the conditions which make the 
present campaign a far more exacting test of 
skill and tact than the Presidential elections 
in 1900 and 1904. The conclusion which 
singled out Frank H. Hitchcock as the man 
for this burden was a tribute of recognition 
of which any man might be proud. It is not 
a strain of conceit to call it an application of 
the bedrock principle of the civil service to 
politics, but the award was made assuredly 
for pre-eminence in tested qualifications. 

What President McKinley once said of 
George B. Cortelyou: ‘ He never loses his 
head,’—an unforgettable distinction,—may 
be applied to Mr. Hitchcock with no less 
certainty. No strain or perplexity or annoy- 
ance ruffles his coolness of judgment and 
temper. He forecasts what might happen 
as well as he can, but he is prepared to meet 
what he cannot foresee with a certain com- 
mand of his resources. 

To this balance is joined a rare construc- 
tive and operating talent. Organization for 
working service and its application in prac- 
tice have been distinctively his life work and 
his chief pleasure as well. No army maker 
and leader, no player of chess, can be more 
willingly absorbed in his task. 

The practical outcome is always before 
him. His constant thought is how to select, 
how to arrange, how to conduct, to obtain 
the utmost possible effect without wasteful 
motion or needless cost. He is incessant in 
perfecting system and detail, and as method- 
ical as a spider in drawing the lines of his 
web. His ideal is the perfecting of an or- 
ganism which moves with the smoothness 
and precision of a flawless machine. 

When he was called upon to take charge 
of the work of securing and organizing the 
support of Mr. Taft’s candidacy his peculiar 
gifts were first displayed in a way to meet 
recognition from the country at large. He 


was known to many as a highly efficient con- 
ductor of an administrative department, but 
he had not before had the opportunity to 
make a marked impress in the field of na- 
tional politics. He went about this work in 
his characteristically silent and comprehen- 
sive way. He was watched and followed as 
sharply as possible by aides of competitors in 
the field, but it was almost impossible to keep 
track of his movements, and he soon had his 
wires so well laid that he could operate 
from any point nearly as well as if he were 
on the spot of action in person. 


MASSING THE TAFT VOTE AT.CHICAGO. 


Everybody knows how the great conven- 
tion vote for Mr. Taft was finally massed 
and held in a way that could not be shaken. 
Before the National Convention there was a 
rub-a-dub about the contests that would be 
set up to break the grip on the Southern 
States’ delegations, but, in the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Credentials it was 
demonstrated that the election of Taft dele- 
gates had been conducted with such unim- 
peachable regularity and precision that the 
contests with the weak claims and patent 
deficiencies in evidence were farcical by con- 
trast. Had it not been for the extraordinary 
care in preparation and conduct that was ap- 
plied by Mr. Hitchcock and his highly com- 
petent adjutant, Mr. Ormsby McHarg, 
there would certainly have been a complaint 
and heartburning that would have left an 
open sore in the campaign and prevented the 
really sincere acquiescence in the result that 
distinguished Mr. Taft’s nomination. 

Throughout the strain of the convention 
Mr. Hitchcock, apparently, was not turning 
a hair. He was to be seen from time to 
time in the hotel lobbies, and was always ap- 
proachable, but beyond a pleasant ‘word or 
two, with never-failing tact, he was not talk- 
ing for publication. ‘The range of those 
whom he knows, by sight at least,’ covers the 
country, and he never forgets a face, or a 
hint that may be of practical service. Out 
of his office or room he can trust his memory, 
but he makes a point of filing a card from 
every one who calls upon him, and his files 
for ready reference now make a stack to be 
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wondered at. Few of the people who talked 
with the man at ease in the lobbies could 
realize that he was ever alert and watchful, 
with barely a wink of sleep until the long 
strain was over. 


SOME OF HIS HELPERS. 


His distinctive keenness in the choice of 
helpers is no less marked than his capacity 
for organization. He had with him at the 
convention a working force of aides every 
one of whom could be relied upon to do his 
share in the joint work. Mr. Ormsby Mc- 
Harg, to whom particular credit is due, as 
before noted, is assistant to the Attorney- 
General, a specially trusted aide of the Pres- 
ident, with a career of bright promise before 
him. James T. Williams, Jr., formerly of 
the staff of the Boston T'ranscript, and high- 
ly appreciated personally by the President 
and Mr. Taft, is another second of notable 
efficiency. Another of particular note is 
Charles G. Phelps, of Connecticut, formerly 
secretary to Senator Platt, of that State, and 
now acting as secretary to Senator Anthony. 


GETTING OUT THE REPUBLICAN VOTE. 


In the conduct of the national campaign 
Mr. Hitchcock is showing the same untiring 
application of effort to perfecting the system 
for working effect. He has now put himself 
in touch with every fiber in the organization 
and is thinking only of the campaign work 
in hand. All the well-approved methods of 
rousing the voters he has applied as a matter 
of course, but his devices for reaching the 
doubtful and apathetic and securing the full 
vote of the party on election day by direct 
individual appeals are his chief concern. It 
is in getting the most effective workers in 
the party in unison and without overlapping 
that his strength as a campaigner will be 
strikingly demonstrated. 


MR. HITCHCOCK’S WASHINGTON CAREER. 


The making of such a man is well worth 
tracing. He was only a year old when he 
left Amherst, Lorain County, Ohio, where 
he was born October 5, 1867. His father, a 
Congregational minister, took a charge in 
Boston, and the young man was educated in 
the public schools. He played baseball and 
football and boxed. Under his captaincy 
the high-school baseball nine won the inter- 
scholastic championship. Here he laid the 
groundwork of his present vigorous consti- 
tution, but, when he went to Harvard Col- 
lege, he took a more serious view of life, and 
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roamed about the woods in search of bugs 
and birds when not in his regular work. He 
became interested in Republican party affairs 
while in college, and was sent as a delegate 
to conventions. When he was graduated, at 
the age of twenty-three, a relative, who was 
a prominent official in Washington, secured 
him a position as superintendent of construc- 
tion of the present postofiice building. He 
held it only a short time, however, as Justice 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court, prevailed 
upon him to attend his lectures and study 
law at night. To do so and to gain a more 
permanent position he took an examination 
as an assistant in the biological division of 
the Department of Agriculture and passed it. 
After that it was always a question of merit 
in the promotions he received. It was to be- 
come more proficient as a lawyer after his 
contemplated resignation from the depart- 
ment to practice his profession that he se- 
cured the position of head of the Bureau of 
Foreign Markets and made a minute study 
of the commerce of the United States abroad. 

Mr. Cortelyou, with whom he had studied 
law, kept closely in touch with him, and took 
Mr. Hitchcock along with him as his chief 
clerk when he became Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. While 
there he framed what are known as the 
“Hitchcock Regulations,” to protect the seal 
herd off the shores of Alaska. Mr. Cortel- 
you became so attached to him and apprecia- 
tive of the character of his assistance that he 
asked him to go with him as his assistant 
secretary when he became’ chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. For the 
same reason he made him his first assist- 
ant when he became Postmaster-General. 
Though the two have always been intimate 
friends, the story of Mr. Hitchcock’s manip- 
ulation of the Southern situation to bring 
about Mr. Cortelyou’s nomination for the 
Presidency is said by those who should know 
to be entirely without foundation. He was 
busily engaged in seeking to bring about the 
renomination of President Roosevelt, his 
chief, to whom he had always been loyal. 
After the President’s reiteration of his re- 
fusal of another term, he gave his support to 
the man who had the endorsement of Mr. 
Roosevelt and would carry out the Roose- 
velt policies. 


POLITICS ON A SCIENTIFIC BASIS. 


“ Hitchcock is a born organizer,” Secre- 
tary Wilson once declared. He marshals his 
forces with exactness, leaving no stone un- 
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CHAIRMAN FRANK H. HITCHCOCK, OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


turned to bring about the one single result 
he has in view. It was through the training 
he gave himself as a scientific observer that 
he became an assistant biologist in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Since then he has 
constantly applied the scientific principle that 
no analysis is complete until every fact is 


brought to light. 


He applied this training 
when he studied the foreign markets of the 
United States so well that he became an au- 
thority looked to by Congress in the master- 
ing of the details of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor and in the management of 
the intricate affairs of the Postoffice Depart- 
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ment. He applied it also when he went as 
assistant secretary of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee in 1904. He studied condi- 
tions everywhere, and became indispensable 
to Chairman Cortelyou, his chief. 


EXPERIENCE IN THE POSTOFFICE DEPART- 
MENT. 


No one can bring about practical reforms 
until he has become acquainted with every 
detail connected with the subject; until he 
has become the absolute master of the situa- 
tion he seeks to reform. When Frank H. 
Hitchcock went into the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, shortly after the President’s inaugura- 
tion, as First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
he studied it as though it were his own busi- 
ness. His predecessors had supervised the 
work in a general way, and left most of the 
details to their subordinates. Mr. Hitchcock 
overlooked none. By constant inquiry and 
going over every part of the work with the 
men in charge of it he learned to know the 
workings of each part of the machinery, and 
therefore of the complete machine. 

The business of the First Assistant Post- 
master-General, among other things, is to 
supervise the appointment of all postmasters 
and of all clerks and carriers. In looking to 
the merits of candidates for postoffices he 
naturally made a minute study of the politi- 
cal conditions surrounding each applicant. 
Mr. Hitchcock thus had an exceptional op- 
portunity of meeting and becoming well ac- 
quainted with not only the members of the 
House and Senate, but the leading Repub- 
lican politicians. The result of those three 
years of experience was to develop a rare 
knowledge of political conditions in every 
part of the United States. 


SUCCESSFUL LEADERSHIP IN THE TAFT 
CAMPAIGN FOR DELEGATES. 


It was not strange, therefore, that when 
Secretary Taft looked about for the one man 
in the entire country who would gather his 
forces into a compact army and lead them to 
victory at the Chicago convention he should 
have selected Frank H. Hitchcock. He did 
not choose him because he had been so loyal 
to the President, nor because “ the allies ” 
were wishing that they might secure his 
services. He chose him because he had a 
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knowledge of political conditions and an ex- 
perience in handling them that were decided- 
ly exceptional. 

Becoming the general of the Taft cam- 
paign outside Ohio, where Mr. Arthur I. 
Vorys was in charge, Mr. Hitchcock brought 
his knowledge of men and conditions into 
play and lined up State after State for his 
candidate. His efforts in the West to pre- 
vent the Roosevelt sentiment from breaking 
out and instruction of delegates despite the 
President’s declaration were productive of 
complete success after a fight the extent of 
which will never be realized until the his- 
tory of the campaign is written. In New 
England also he directed the fight and se- 
cured victory from an opposition which had 
the advantage over a long-established tradi- 
tion that New England delegates should go 
uninstructed, and in the South, where he has 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions, he 
obtained the support of the greater part of 
the regular organization for Secretary Taft. 
The Southern Republican leaders have great 
admiration for Mr. Hitchcock’s fairness. 
Many of them pledged him their support 
before they gave it to Mr. Taft. 


SECRETIVE, BUT NOT UNDERHANDED. 


Every day he worked away at his desk 
from 9.30 o'clock in the morning until 1 or 2 
o'clock the following morning. His head- 
quarters became the Mecca of party leaders 
the country over. Some had to wait a long 
time before getting into his inner sanctum, 
and this has occasioned stories of mystery. 
Mr. Hitchcock is silent and secretive, but 
never underhanded. Like a good general, 
he does not betray his plans, and like a mas- 
ter of the game, as it is played nowadays, he 
does not let factional leaders of the State in 
which he is seeking to secure harmony wait 
for him in the same room at the same time. 

“What can he do?” is the question Mr. 
Hitchcock asks of men who are said to be 
able to help the cause in which he is inter- 
ested. It is not a question of selecting men 
in charge of the campaign in different parts 
of the United States who are recommended 
by some friend; they must be known to be 
able to “ make good.” He believes in the 
perfect organization composed of men who 
work for the common cause. 











TOLSTOY AT EIGHTY. 


HERE can be no disputing Tolstoy’s 
rank as the best-known, most gener- 
ally recognized living author. It will be 
quite accurate to add that he is also the best 
known of the world’s living personalities. 
There could, therefore, be nothing more ap- 
propriate than the world celebration of his 
attainment of fourscore years. 

Who and what is this great Russian, as 
much a feature of his country’s landscape as 
the Kremlin at Moscow or the troika of the 
steppes, whom the world has come to regard 
as a commonplace of its daily thought, and 
whose name is, it might be said, literally a 
household word ? 

There are two Tolstoys,—one, the writer 
with an artist’s vision and a creative touch 
seldom equaled and perhaps never surpassed ; 
the other, the preacher whose didactic homi- 
lies, while without wide influence on the 
lives of men, have become vehemently de- 
bated counsels of perfection to a world “ sick 
of the zigzag of compromise.” 

The facts that count in the life of the sage 
of Yasnaya Polyana are neither many nor 
particularly noteworthy. ‘The novelist and 
social reformer was born in the same village 
where his estate now begins,—Yasnaya Poly- 
ana,—in 1828,—August 28 Russian style, 
September ro in the chronology of the West. 
A course in private schools and at Kazan 


University completed his education, supple- 
mented by an extended tour throughout west- 
ern Europe. He served for three years in 
the Crimean War, married Sofia Andre- 
yevna Behrs, of Moscow (in 1862), and has 
been the father of thirteen children, nine of 
whom are still living. His activities in the 
public service, which ought to find mention 
in even the briefest biographical note, in- 
clude the organization of peasant schools on 
a new and original educational basis (1875) ; 
co-operation in the editing and improvement 
of cheap popular publications (1885-’95) ; 
the organization of relief for the starving 
population of Middle Russia (1891-’92) ; his 
renunciation of any property in copyright, 
land, or money (1895-'96), and the writing 
and publication of his many literary works, 
which include novels, stories, essays, pam- 
phlets, and even plays, many of them aimed 
directly at definite abuses in public adminis- 
tration. In 1901 he was excommunicated by 
the Holy Synod (the Russian church), and 
this hierarchy also forbade its votaries to 
take any part in the celebrations of his eigh- 
tieth birthday. 

Tolstoy, the literary artist, may be said 
to have died with the production of “ Anna 
Karénina,” in 1875, a work which the great 
Russian himself calls poor and unworthy, 
but which will beyond a doubt be read long 
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THE LONG WINDING APPROACH TO THE TOLSTOY ESTATE AT YASNAYA POLYANA. 
(The estate is located near the manufacturing city of Tula, about seventy miles from Moscow.) 
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A NEARER VIEW OF THE VILLAGE, 


after all his preachments are forgotten. It 
must never be lost sight of, this fact, that 
‘Tolstoy himself splits his life in two. His 
early career, preceding his religious crisis in 
1878-79, during which he wrote all (with 
the exception of “ Resurrection”) his great 
creative works, he now characterizes as un- 
worthy and altogether evil. “I cannot now 
recall those years without a painful feeling 
of horror and loathing.” He had tried, he 
tells us, and tested science and modern cul- 
ture, and had turned from them with a feel- 
ing of repulsion because of “ the inability of 


SHOWING ENTRANCE TO THE TOLSTOY ESTATE. 


the first to solve the really important prob- 
lems of life and because of the hollowness 
and falseness of the second.” It is for this 
reason that he has turned to the simplicity, 
frankness, and essential kindliness of the 
peasant as being the nearest class on earth to 
the ideal Christian. Since 1878 his writings 
have been almost exclusively polemic and 
didactic. 

The photographs used in illustrating this 
article give an excellent idea of the personal 
appearance of the man Tolstoy. The writer 
remembers him, during a visit to Moscow 
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VEGETARIAN BREAKFAST IN THE TOLSTOY HOUSEHOLD. 


(The picture shows Countess Tolstoy seated next to her husband. The lady in black is the Count’s sister, 
the Countess Maria Nikolajewna, and the figure to the extreme right her daughter, the Countess Sofia An- 


drejewna. 


Madam Tolstoy always prepares these breakfasts with her own hands.) 

















TOLSTOY AT EIGHTY. 
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in 1900, as a big, heavily built man with long 








arms hanging loosely at his sides, with a wide 
nose, somewhat thick lips, and small gray 
eyes, a head set on bulky but slightly stoop- 
ing shoulders, and a matted gray-white beard, 
always plus an indescribable air of power. 
It is the figure and face of an intellectual 
fanatic, perhaps, but not of a dreamer. 

















TOLSTOY AND HIS WIFE LOOKING OVER THE MORNING CORRESPONDENCE AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 
(It is reported that the aged novelist receives ‘‘ bushels of mail” daily.) 


is the face of a man who, while absolutely 
unshakable in his convictions, sees things as 
they are, and is under no delusion whatso- 
ever as to his ability to change them. 
Tolstoy says he has discovered in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount five laws, which have be- 
come his rule for faith and conduct, and 
which set forth the great principles he would 
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use as a basis ror the new world order. ‘These 
five laws are summarized thus: 


Live at peace with all men and do not regard 
any one as your inferior. 

_Do not make the beauty of the body an occa- 
sion for lust. 

Every man should have only one wife and 
every woman only one husband, and they should 
not be divorced for any reason. 

Do not revenge yourself and.do not punish 
because you think yourself insulted or hurt. 
Suffer all wrong and do not repay evil with 
evil; for you are all children of one Father. 

Never break the peace in the name of patriot- 
ism. 

The critics may disagree as to Tolstoy’s 
rank in the literary history of the world; 
they cannot refuse to accord to his three 
masterpieces*,—‘‘ War and Peace,” ‘‘ Anna 
Karénina,”’ and “ Resurrection,’—a_ place 
among the great creative works of fiction 
of all time. In each of these three, as in 
nearly all his other novels, there are really 


*“ War and Peace” (a vivid historic picture of 
the Napoleonic invasion of Russia); “Anna Karé- 
nina’ (an amazingly frank and keen story of mari- 
tal infidelity), and ‘“‘ Resurrection” (a story of the 





rebirth of idealism and Christianity in the heart and 
life of a typical Russian aristocrat). 


two stories: The one based on the life around 
him, never commonplace, full of varied hu- 
man interests, dramatic without being theat- 
rical, and generally full of a certain virile 
poetry; the other centering around the same 
hero, sometimes under one name, sometimes 
under another, always the story of a soul, not 
of external things. This latter, which is 
made the medium of all his philosophic and 
didactic theories, is really not fiction, but his- 
tory,—the history of the development of the 
man Tolstoy. He always analyzes himself 
with great frankness and keenness, sometimes 
with injustice, because he has in such large 
measure the capacity for self-scourging that 
is inherent in the Slav peoples. Generally, 
however, the injustice is only apparent, be- 
cause the reader is not used to perfectly hon- 
est biography. 

Have Tolstoy’s life, writings, and philos- 
ophy exerted any real influence on his time? 
The critics point to the facts that although 
he lives and dresses like a peasant and 
preaches the gospel of-poverty and non-resis- 
tance, his children have been reared as aris- 





























TOLSTOY AND HIS SISTER, THE COUNTESS MARIA NIKOLAJEWNA, ON THEIR MORNING WALK BEFOXE 
BREAKFAST. 
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TOLSTOY AND HIS FAVORITE DAUGHTER, ALEXANDRA LWOWNA. 


‘married money” and _ re- 
nounced his views, and his tender and de- 
voted wife has always managed “to slip a 
piece of velvet under her husband’s crown 
just where he wishes it to press most heav- 


tocrats, have 


ily.” This is all true. But no man is jus- 
tified in inflicting martyrdom upon an un- 
willing wife and children whom he loves. 


&F 
Apparent inconsistencies aside, it will not 
be disputed that the influence of the aim and 
life of this man upon the individuals of all 
classes in Russia has reached from the muz- 
hik’s hut up to the very throne of the august 
Czar. But for Tolstoy’s insistent teachings, 
in all probability the Russian monarch would 
not have called the first Hague Conference. 
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Thanks to Tolstoy’s courageous and persis- 
tent writing, even the petrified ritual of the 
Russian church has shown signs of softening. 
It is due largely to Tolstoy’s condemnation 
of great wealth and its abuse that Russia is 
now treating her prisoners more humanely 
and her wealthy citizens are devoting them- 
selves more largely to philanthropic activi- 
ties. Without a church, without a congrega- 
tion, in the face of ecclesiastical imprecations, 
in his remote country home where he lives 
the ideal simple life surrounded by his wife 
and younger children and a host of loving 
retainers, Tolstoy has been the great preacher 
of righteousness to his age. He has been im- 
practicable and out of tune with the spirit of 
the age, it is true. But just so long as sim- 
ple moral truths and the honest radical life 
of a fearless man who squares his conduct by 
his religion continue to inspire the admira- 
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tion and emulation of mankind, so long will 
Leo Tolstoy remain one of the great moral 
forces of human history. 

Following are the most important of Tol- 
stoy’s works that have been translated into 
English: ‘ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth,” 
“The Cossacks,” ‘‘ Sevastopol Sketches,” 
“Family Happiness,” ‘‘ War and Peace,” 
“Anna Karénina,” “My Confession,” 


“Criticism of Dogmatical Christianity,” 


“What I Believe,” “ My Life,” ‘“ What Is 
to Be Done?” “ The Death of Ivan Ilyitch,” 
“The Power of Darkness” (a drama), “ On 
Life,” “The Kreutzer Sonata,” “ Fruits of 
Enlightenment ” (a comedy), “ The King- 
dom of God Is Within You,” “ What Is Re- 
ligion?”” “What Is Art?” “On Shake- 
speare,” “‘ The Christian Teaching,” “ Resur- 
rection,” ‘“‘ The Slavery of Our Times,” 
“Tales and Legends.” ; 


























TOLSTOY 1S VERY FOND OF TAKING LONG RIDES THROUGH THE SPLENDID FOREST OF YASNAYA POLYANA. 












































AN APPRENTICES’ NIGHT SCHOOL IN THE UNION PACIFIC’S SHOPS AT OMAHA.—THE MECHANICAL 
DRAWING CLASS. 


“WELFARE WORK” ON 


AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


BY WILLIAM MENKEL. 


RAILROAD corporations are not the 

soulless creatures they have sometimes 
been made out to be. Back of the vast army 
of railroad men and the tremendous visible 
property: of the companies are cool, keen 
brains that do the planning and directing, 
but there are also hearts that recognize that 
the railroad worker in the ranks is a man, 
human like themselves, and must be treated 
accordingly if there is to be that necessary 
co-operation between company and men that 
makes for the good of the service. Of course 
that is the chief desideratum,—the “ good 
of the service,” which means the comfort and 
safety of the traveling public, dividends for 
the stockholders, more business for the road, 
—in other words, the general success of the 
company. Hence there has been taken up by 
the railroads in recent years what is known 
in industrial lines as “ welfare work.” 


WHAT Is “‘ WELFARE WORK” ? 


Welfare work may be defined as consisting 
of those efforts of the employer in behalf of 
the employee over and above the mere pay- 
ment of wages, toward the betterment of the 
conditions under which the employee lives 
and works, making him more comfortable 





and contented, and raising his standard of 
living generally. This work takes expression 
in many forms. It makes the surroundings 
of the worker healthful and pleasant, pro- 
vides wholesome recreation for his spare 
hours, affords him opportunity for mental 
improvement, supplies medical attendance 
when he is sick or disabled, helps him save 
his money and invest it wisely, aids him in 
acquiring a home of his own, secures for him 
cheap and safe insurance, and robs disability 
and old age of their terrors by means of relief 
and pension funds. - 


THE BUSINESS MOTIVE. 


While the railroads have undoubtedly en- 
tered into this work with humanitarian spirit, 
recognizing a duty in taking proper care of 
the thousands of men that they draw from 
the cities, the villages, and the farms, who 
are deprived for extended periods of their 
home influences, the companies do not pre- 
tend that their motive in this work is purely 
philanthropic. They frankly confess that the 
considerate treatment of their employees is 
good business. The generous sums annually 
spent in this way have proved an investment 
bringing large returns; the expense is rightly 
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AN ATTRACTIVE BUILDING ON THE ’FRISCO SYSTEM 
OCCUPIED BY THE Y. MN. GC A. 
(Monett, Mo.) 


charged to betterment and safety appliances. 

With the steady improvement in equip- 
ment, the enormous increase of traffic, and 
the constant demand from the public for a 
highly efficient service, railroading has be- 
come much more exacting in its requirements 
from those who engage in it. The business 
more than ever demands a 
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Nor was there any too much encourage- 
ment in the beginning from the side of the 
companies. ‘The first time a Y. M. C. A. 
man approached a railroad president with 
a proposition to start a branch on his 
road, the president said: ‘“ Well, there’s 
a hole on our line the boys call Hell; go 
there and I'll help you. If you survive 
there, the rest will be easy, but you'll have 
to cut out that word ‘Christian.’” The 
“plant” was established, and in three 
months the keeper of the pfincipal saloon in 
the neighborhood stated that his revenue had 
dropped from $3000 to $700 a month. After 
that the president began to establish Y. M. 
C. A. institutions at the company’s expense, 
until every divisional point on the entire sys- 
tem had its “plant.” The word “ Chris- 
tian ’’ was never cut out. 

The railroad Y. M. C. A. soon became an 
established success, and its buildings now dot 
the railroad map of the entire country, tak- 
ing in fully 80 per cent. of the total mileage. 
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clear head, steady nerves, 
and strong muscles. When 
any of these are lacking, 
there is apt to be a slip-up 
in the schedule,—a signal is 
misread, or one or another 
of the hundred and one 
rules and precautions neg- 
lected,—something unpleas- 
ant happens, and,—vwell, 
modern railroad equipment 
is expensive, human lives 
must be paid for, and the 
reputation of the road must 
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be safeguarded. Wherefore, 
the cheerful investment by 
the companies in the wel- 
fare of those who man the 
trains, the shops, and the stations, or do the 
other work of the railroads. 


THE Y. M. C. A.’S PART IN THE WORK. 


To the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion belongs the bulk of the credit for pio- 
neering efforts in behalf of railroad em- 
ployees. Some of the roads run their own 
welfare institutions, but by far the greater 
part of this work is conducted by the railroad 
department of the Y. M. C. A. The first 
railroad branch of the association was estab- 
lished at Cleveland in 1872. Five years 
later the International Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A. took charge of the work and has 
riven it careful supervision ever since. 


ONE OF THE MOST MODERN OF RAILROAD Y. M. C. A. BUILDINGS. 


(Sc. Augustine, Fla.) 


The attitude of the companies has changed 
from one of doubtful indifference to that of 
hearty commendation and liberal support. 
As a rule, the company erects the building 
or furnishes the major portion of the con- 
struction funds, and contributes 40 per cent. 
of the total operating cost, the other 60 per 
cent. being paid in by the members. ‘The in- 
creased interest of the men is shown by the 
fact that five years ago these figures were 
exactly reversed, the members contributing 
40 per cent. and the companies 60 per cent. 
The management of the institutions is left 
entirely in the hands of the Association, the 
company simply keeping a co-operating 
“eye” on the work. These Y. M. C. A. 
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houses range in size and 





equipment from the mag- 
nificent building erected 
last year in St. Louis, at a 
cost of $250,000, to a cou- 
ple of passenger coaches 
switched off on a siding 
and furnished with some 
simple living appurtenances. 
One of the humblest begin- 
nings, by the way, consisted 
of one room, a volume of 
Government reports, a sec- 
retary, and a canary! 

For the most part, how- 
ever, the associations are 
housed in handsome, sub- 
stantial structures, costing 
from $5000 to $50,000, 




















often of stone, and equiped 
with all modern conven- 
iences for the comfort and 
pleasure of the men. For 
their physical well-being 
there are baths with hot and cold water; res- 
taurants whose larders are well-supplied with 
wholesome food; dormitories, with clean, 
fresh bedding, and well-equipped gymna- 
siums. For their leisure hours there are 
libraries and reading-rooms filled with a 
choice stock of books, periodicals, and news- 
papers; correspondence-rooms, billiard and 
poolrooms, and there is no lack of entertain- 
ments and informal social gatherings. The 
men have their baseball, bowling, and hockey 
teams, instrumental bands, and other like or- 
ganizations, all of which are popular and suc- 
cessful. 

Abundant opportunity is afforded for men- 
tal improvement. ‘There are lecture courses 
on subjects related to railroad work as well 
as on topics of general interest; classrooms 
in which instruction is given in railroad rules, 
airbrake operation, combustion of coal, math- 
ematics, mechanical drawing, mechanical en- 
gineering, shorthand, telegraphy, etc. By 
making the most of these opportunities the 
men are enabled not only to improve their 
mental equipment generally, but also to 
qualify for higher positions. The spiritual 
side is, of course, not neglected. Religious 


meetings and Bible classes,—at which at- 
tendance is strictly optional,—are regularly 
held, and not infrequently prominent railway 
officials make addresses on these occasions. 
While the smaller Y. M. C. A. buildings 
contain only the essential equipment for rest, 
refreshment, and recreation, the larger estab- 


THE SPLENDID STRUCTURE ERECTED LAST YEAR FOR THE RAILROAD Y. M. 
C.. Ay ATS. 
HELEN GOULD. 


LOUIS AT A COST OF $250,000. THE GIFT OF MISS 
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lishments boast all the luxurious features of 
the big city clubhouses, with their libraries of 
many thousands of volumes, swimming-pools, 
bowling-alleys, and athletic grounds. Of 
course all these fine privileges are not to be 
had exactly without money and without 
price. The men pay a membership fee ranging 
from $3 to $5 a year, which includes all the 
general privileges of the buildings, such as 
the use of the library, reading-room, and 
writing-room, while for meals, beds, and 
baths there is a slight charge, barely covering 
the cost. The buildings are open day and 
night, and meals and baths can be had at all 
hours. 

In the United States and Canada there are 
now 174 of these railroad Y. M. C. A.’s, 
with a membership of 93,000, and buildings 
having an aggregate value of $3,569,200. 
These figures are constantly increasing. In 
1907 alone twelve new buildings were erect- 
ed at a total cost of over half a million dol- 
lars, and about 8000 new members were 
added. On the New York Central Lines 
there are forty associations; on the Penn- 
sylvania, more than a score; the Grand 
Trunk has fourteen, and the Boston & 
Maine, ten. In fact, one or more branches 
of the Association can be found on as many as 
sixty-three different railroads throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

This great railroad work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is supervised by 
a corps of competent secretaries, under the 
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dorsement of the railroad 
work of the Y. M. C. A. 
by many railroad presidents 
and public men is summed 
up in the words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who charac- 
terized it as exemplifying 
in practice what he liked to 
preach,—‘‘ the combination 
of efficiency with decent 
living and high ideals.” 


AND READING- 


ROOMS. 


Distinct from the Y. M. 
C. A. establishments, yet 
resembling them in general 
purpose and equipment, are 
the clubhouses and similar 


CLUBS 














“* DINING-CAR ” 

ce A. 
TION, ONE BEING USED AS A DORMITORY 
READING-ROOM. 


THE 


AND 


chairmanship of Col. John J. McCook. Five 
of these men, Messrs. C. J. Hicks, H. O. 
Williams, John F. Moore, A. G. Knebel, 
and W. E. Fenno, are located in New York; 
George D. McDill and W. H. Day are in 
Chicago; and Edwin L. Hamilton and J. M. 
Dudley are in Montreal. 

These secretaries who are now carrying 
on the work are practically the same set of 
men who have been pushing it for many 
years, and who are largely 


OF THE SPRINGFIELD, MASS., RAILROAD Y. M. 
THIS IS ONE OF THREE CARS COMPRISING THIS INSTITU- 


institutions erected and 
operated entirely by the 
railroads. Notable among 
these is the chain of club- 
houses built by the South- 
ern Pacific along its lines in Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 
There is nothing of the conventional or severe 
about these buildings. No expense is spared to 
make them beautiful as well as comfortable. 
Usually the style of architecture is deter- 
mined by the surroundings. ‘There will be a 
hint of old Spanish architecture in one and 
of the log cabin in another. The bedrooms, 
arranged so that they may be darkened in the 


ANOTHER AS A 





responsible for the magnifi- 





cent progress that has been 
made. ‘They have a genius 
and expertness in working 
with men and helping in 
their uplift, physically, 
mentally, and_ spiritually, 
that is recognized the world 
over. When the problem 
of caring for the welfare of 
the employees on the Pan- 
ama Canal came up, the 
President and _ Secretary 
Taft immediately turned 
to the railroad secretaries 
of the Y. M. C. A. Inter- 
national Committee for ad- 
vice and assistance, thus 
giving practical proof of 























their oft-expressed faith in 
the men and the work. The 
strong and enthusiastic en- 


A WELL-EQUIPPED GAME-ROOM IN THE Y. M. C. A. FOR RAILROAD MEN 


AT SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
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A MEN’S BIBLE CLASS IN THE EVANSVILLE, IND., SHOPS OF THE LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 


day for men who have night runs, are spread 
with immaculate linen. The bathrooms, 
toilets, and washrooms are models of inviting 
cleanliness. There are cardrooms, writing 
and reading tables, billiard, pool, and loung- 
ing-rooms, all artistically furnished. Mr. 
Harriman is the Carnegie of the Southern 
Pacific clubs, which are supplied with books 
as well as with magazines and daily papers. 
The fiction department of the library, which 
contains practically every current book of 
importance, is operated on a circulating sys- 
tem that gives to each club the benefit of a 
larger number of volumes than it contains. 

Club stationery is furnished for members, 
and an effort is made to induce the men to 
keep in touch with their families and to con- 
tinue home ties, however much their employ- 
ment may keep them away from their homes. 
Opportunities for study are offered, and 
every inducement is made to the men to take 
advantage of them. 

In competition with the railway clubs, the 
saloon, which was formerly the only place the 


men had to go, has proved a failure, the best 
testimony to this effect being found in the 
consistent opposition of saloon-keepers wher- 
ever clubs are located. There is the same 
freedom in the railway club that the men for- 
merly found: in the saloon,—and a great deal 
more comfort. No ironclad rules are made. 
The men meet on an equal footing. There 
are no membership fees and no deductions 
from the pay-roll for club maintenance. 
Trifling sums are charged for beds, baths, 
and billiard-rooms,—about enough té cover 
wear and tear. ‘The only requirement for 
membership in these clubs is the following 
pledge: 

I hereby certify that I am a bona fide employee 
of the Southern Pacific Company, and I hereby 
agree to conduct myself as a gentleman while 
enjoying any of the privileges of the club. 

Similar clubs are in operation on the 
Union Pacific and the Oregon Short Line, 
some of the houses costing as high as $15,000, 
the others, though smaller, being furnished 
on the same scale. 
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These resorts have proved 
so popular that scarcely any 
of them is large enough for 
present demands. 





REST-HOUSES. 


The “ rest-house ”’ is not 
exactly a Y. M.-C. A., ora 
clubhouse, or a “ reading- 
room.” In some cases it is 
one of these, or all three 
combined. But ‘the “ rest- 
house” proper is a modest 
building situated at points 
on the road not large or 
central enough to warrant 
the establishment of a Y. 

A COZY CLUBHOUSE ON THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. M. C. A. or a clubhouse, 
where the men lie over for 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé has in a rest between shifts. Formerly they had 
operation along its lines in New Mexico, Ari- to go into the towns to hunt a meal and 
zona, and Eastern California a system of lodging,—which often meant recourse to 
“reading-rooms,’—in reality buildings,— the saloon,—or bunk in some old freight 
ranging in cost from a few thousand dollars cars in the yards. Now the saloons are 
to $75,000. The most modern and preten- passed by, and the dingy “ night holes” in 
tious of these structures,—at Needles, in the broken-down cabooses have been generally 
so-called “ desert region” of eastern Califor- abolished. In their places have come the 
nia,—contains a large swimming-pool. Plenty “ rest-houses,” clean and comfortable cot- 
of sleeping-rooms and good libraries are pro- tages, where the men coming in from a long 
vided, as well as the best bathing and toilet and dusty run can get plenty of hot water 
facilities. Billiard and pool tables, pianos, for a bath, a good meal, a clean bed, and en- 
and bowling-alleys furnish ample amusement. joy a refreshing sleep until called for the 

These “ reading-rooms”’ represent a per- next trip. 
manent investment of a quarter of a million On the B. & O. there are ten of these 


dollars, not a cent of which 





























was contributed by the em- 
ployees. ‘The only charges 
are nominal ones for sleep- 





ing and bathing accommo- 
dations and for the use 
of billiard and pool tables 
and bowling-alleys. The 
“rooms” are, of course, 
primarily for the men, but 
their families are welcome 
in the parlors and libraries 
at any time. Cards and 
games of all kinds are per- 
mitted, but no gambling. 
During the cooler months 
there are almost weekly 
entertainments at each 
“room ”’ by professional en- 
tertainers; also lectures on 
topics of current interest, 














scientific subjects, history, 








medical matters, and 
branches of railroad work. A COMFORTABLE READING-ROOM IN A SOUTHERN PACIFIC CLUBHOUSE. 
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places in addition to the regular Y. M. C. 
A.’s. The standard charge to the men is one 
dime, entitling them to all the privileges the 
place affords. Needless to remark, the dime 
does not cover the cost of maintenance, nor 
does the company expect it to do so. 

The Philadelphia & Reading has four 
‘“rest-houses,’ accommodating from 30 to 
250 men, one house having a room fitted up 
as an emergency hospital. The Erie also fur- 
nishes comfortable ‘‘ bunk-houses” close to 
the yards, where the men can turn in con- 
veniently without having to lose time by go- 
ing into the towns. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


Considering the great numbers of skilled 
workers required by the railroads of the 
country, it is not at all surprising that the 
companies should take an active interest in 
training men for the service. The recognized 
policy of the progressive roads is to give to 
young men, both in their employ and outside, 
every encouragement to learn the business 
and to qualify for advancement to higher po- 
sitions. Apart from the instruction provided 
in the Y. M. C. A.’s, much important educa- 
tional work is done by the companies them- 
selves, either in their shops or through reg- 
ular schools and colleges. 

An interesting example is the “ Railroad 
High-School ” at Altoona, Pa., where 15,000 
employees of the Pennsylvania lines are at 
work in the shops, offices, and yards. The 
Pennsylvania Company equipped this school 
with the most modern appliances, placing it 
on a par with the foremost technical institu- 
tions in the United States, the aim of the 
company being to co-operate with the public- 
school system in graduating men competent 
to earn a living. The four years’ course be- 
gins with mechanical drawing and ends with 
machine design. A draughting-room, a car- 
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SLEEPING-ROOM IN A “ REST-HOUSE” ON THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AT PHILADELPHIA. 


penter’s shop, a forging-room, and depart- 
ments of wood-working and metal-working, 
all equipped with the most up-to-date tools, 
are at the service of the students. Graduates 
of the school are fitted to go into the Penn- 
sylvania’s shops on a footing between the un- 
trained regular apprentices and the special 
apprentices. Interest on the company’s in- 
vestment will come in the form of well- 
trained employees, although none of the grad- 
uates of the school is obliged to enter the 
Pennsylvania’s service. 

A notable feature connected with the 
Pennsylvania is the Frank Thomson scholar- 
ships, established last May by the children 
of the late President Thomson, of the Penn- 
sylvania system, for the technical education 
of the sons of living or deceased employees 
of the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
There are eight of these scholarships, worth 
$600 a year each; they are subject to com- 
petitive examination, two being awarded 
each year. 

In order to supply a sufficient number of 
railway telegraphers the Pennsylvania has es- 


tablished a school at Bed- 





ford, Pa. Here the students, 











besides studying telegraphy, 
are also instructed in the 
duties ordinarily performed 
by station agents. Train 
orders and other telegrams 
of the kind handled over 
railway wires will become 
familiar to these operators 
before they attempt actual 
work on the railroad. _A 
number of other roads, also 























THE HANDSOME SOUTHERN PACIFIC CLUBHOUSE AT TUCSON, ARIZ. 


feeling the lack of competent 
telegraphers, have  estab- 
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metic, elementary mechan- 
ics, and mechanical draw- 
ing. The Omaha Public 
Library has established a 
special branch at the shops, 
containing books on me- 
chanics and engineering, to 
which the men have free 
access. The boys take great 
interest in their work and 
advance rapidly. As soon 
as they finish the course 
and are properly qualified 
they are put at more re- 
sponsible work. This school 
proved so successful that 
another has been opened by 
the company in its shops at 
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lished schools or otherwise encourage the 
study of telegraphy, sometimes by paying the 
student a small wage while learning, or reim- 
bursing him for his tuition fee after he has 
been in the company’s employ for a certain 
period. 

The student system of the Southern Pacific 
is an interesting feature of the educational 
work of that road. This system, conducted 
in the operating department, consists of a 
number of working scholarships. These are 
usually awarded to young men selected from 
colleges and technical schools. ‘The men are 
assigned a definite course in reading and are 
given practical work corresponding to this 
course. In this way they go through the sev- 
eral departments. ‘The student reports in 
writing at the end of each period on the work 
covered. After three years, if he has shown 
himself competent, he is assigned to a place 
looking to immediate promotion to an official 
position. 


THE TRAINING OF APPRENTICES. 


Owing to the lack of skilled mechanics 
the education of apprentices is one of the 
most important problems with which the 
railroads have to deal. A number of the 
companies have accordingly established sys- 
tematic courses of study for their young 
men, to which the older workmen are, in 
some cases, also admitted. This work has 
now passed the experimental stage. In 
the night school conducted by the Union 
Pacific in its Omaha shops attendance by ap- 
prentices is compulsory. A regular three- 
year course is mapped out, including arith- 





BASEBALL CLUB ON THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


Cheyenne. 

A similar apprentices’ 
night school is maintained 
by the Oregon Short Line at Sparks, 
Nev., under supervision of a professor from 
the State University. A feature of this 
school is the time credits allowed to the 
boys for punctual attendance and proper 
interest. This credit amounts to thirty days 
for-each year, and is applied on their ap- 
prenticeship. For instance, an apprentice hav- 
ing taken four years’ tuition and having re- 
ceived a credit of thirty days for each year, can 
complete a four years’ apprenticeship in three 
years and eight months, receiving his rating 
as journeyman four months earlier than 
otherwise. In its transportation department 
the Oregon Short Line trains young men as 
brakemen under the c&re of experienced 
crews. The students are drilled in the meth- 
ods of handling trains and are required to 
study the rules and regulations of the operat- 
ing department. ‘Their progress is carefully 
watched, and when proficient they are rec- 
ommended to the train-masters, by whom 
they are thoroughly examined before qualify- 
ing as regular brakemen. Although the serv- 
ices of these young men are not of much 
value while they are learning the business, 
the company pays them sufficient wages to 
support them during their apprenticeship. 

The Grand Trunk road has an apprentice- 
ship system that has now been in successful 
operation for a number of years, and has been 
the means of supplying that company with 
skilled mechanics. Applicants for an appren- 
ticeship must first pass examinations to prove 
their moral, physical, and mental qualifica- 
tions for service as a mechanic. ‘They are 
then indentured to the machinist’s trade for 
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AT THE ALTOONA, PA., “ RAILROAD 


fve years, or to the blacksmith, boilermaker, 
and other trades for four years. Five cents 
per day is deducted from the wages of each 
apprentice, and the total sum is returned to 
him at the end of his apprenticeship, together 
with a bonus of $25 if his services have been 
satisfactory. Examinations are held each 
year for the apprentices on the entire sys- 
tem. Prizes are awarded to the successful 
competitors, and keen rivalry is shown in 
these events. Upon completing their ap- 
prenticeship the young men receive certifi- 
cates officially setting forth the fact that 
they are competent mechanics. The Grand 
Trunk also supports six scholarships at Mc- 
Gill University, where there is a course in 
transportation. ‘These scholarships are open 
to the sons of employees as well. as to the 
younger men in the employ of the company, 
and are eagerly sought for, two usually be- 
ing awarded each year. 

A new apprenticeship system was inaugu- 
rated on the Atchison’s system last year, be- 


inning at the main shops in Topeka. It is 


to be extended gradually over the entire line. 
A foreman is appointed for each shop, with 
the sole duty of instructing apprentices in the 
use of tools and machinery and how to care 
lor every part of a locomotive. ‘Thus it will 
not be necessary for the boys to depend for 
instruction on the regular shop foreman, who 
Susually busy with his own duties. Classes 


HIGH SCHOOL.”’—THE FORGE-ROOM. 


in arithmetic, mechanics, and mechanical 
drawing are being established in each shop. 
On the theory that instruction is more read- 
ily absorbed in the morning, when the mind 
is fresh and clear, the boys attend the classes 
from 7 to 9 A. M. three days in the week. 
They are paid for their time during these 
study hours just the same as when they are 
doing regular work. ‘The new system covers 
all branches of the mechanical department,— 
machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, cabinet 
and car shops, painting, and metal and wood 
working. The “ pay-while-learning” fea- 
ture also obtains in the New York Central’s 
scheme of education for apprentices. 

The expenditures by the companies for the 
education of their apprentices is fully war- 
ranted in their estimation by the more efh- 
cient work they will get, the saving of time 
and material due to higher proficiency, and 
the assurance that on completion of his course 
of study the apprentice will be a competent 
mechanic. , 

Both the Illinois Central and the Chicago 
& Alton companies subscribe for scholarships 
in the railway course conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which they distribute 
freely to their young men. ‘This course is 
designed especially for railroad employees, 
the classes being held in the evening, in order 
to allow them to attend. 

‘These are some of the main lines of educa- 
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tional work carried on by the railroad compa- 
nies. The examples cited are not confined to 
the roads mentioned. Similar work is done 
on other railroad systems. In fact, it may 
safely be said that there is hardly a company 
of any importance that does not do some- 
thing for the education of young men for 
railroad work. For instance, the Boston & 
Maine provides free training in airbrake 
manipulation and other mechanical branches; 
the Erie Company gives practical encourage- 
ment to railroad instruction in various schools 
along its lines, and also maintains free classes 
for its mechanical apprentices; the Louisville 
& Nashville pays young men $15 to $20 a 
month while learning telegraphy at some of 
its local stations, and it also runs its wires 
through some schools adjacent to its lines, 
where telegraphy is taught, so that the stu- 
dents may have the benefit of hearing the 
train orders and thus get familiar with rail- 
road telegraphy; and the D., L. & W. co- 
operates in various ways with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools at Scranton, 
where there are cars equipped for instruction 
in airbrake handling, steam heat, and other 
railroad appliances. 


PENSIONS FOR EMPLOYEES. 


The practice of pensioning old and faith- 
ful employees has been in operation on one 
or two railroads for many years, but only 
within the last decade has it become more 
generally established. Eighteen American 
railroad companies now maintain pension 
funds, operated on definite plans, with rules 
and regulations applying equally to all em- 
ployees. Some other companies, not having 
as yet formulated a definite scheme, consider 
each individual case on its merits as it arises. 
This method is followed by the Boston & 
Maine, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Louisville & Nashville. The basis for com- 
puting the pension allowance in these cases, 
however, is usually the same as that in use by 
the companies having regular pension sys- 
tems in force. ; 

Railroad pension funds are usually created 
in one of two ways: Either the company sets 
aside an original sum for investment, the 
earnings of which form a “ working fund ” 
for pension purposes, to which is added an 
annual appropriation when necessary, or the 
company simply makes an annual maximum 
appropriation for pension allowances. ‘These 
appropriations range from $5000 on one of 
the smaller roads, to $600,000 last year on 
the Pennsylvania Lines east of Pittsburg and 
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Erie. ‘The companies maintaining pension 
funds now constitute about 25 per cent. of 
the total mileage of the country, the number 
of employees affected by these funds being 
upward of 500,000. 

The earliest plan for pensioning employees | 
on an American railroad was put in opera- 
tion by the Baltimore & Ohio in 1884. ‘The 
fund was created by the company. Since its 
inauguration, and to the end of the fiscal year 
of 1907, half a million dollars has been paid 
out, and. there is a surplus now on hand of 
a third of a million. ‘This is a trust fund, | 
on which the company is pledged to pay 4 
per cent. interest. 

The Pennsylvania’s plan, adopted in 1900, 
has been recognized as a model for many 
other railroad pension systems. Under this 
plan the employee’s retirement is compulsory 
at seventy years of age, and may be voluntary 
for incapacitation between the ages of sixty- ! 
five and sixty-nine after thirty years of serv- 
ice. The allowance is 1 per cent. of the 
monthly pay, multiplied by the number of 
years of service. The figure taken for 
the monthly pay is the average for the last 
ten years. Thus an employee who has 
worked for the company for thirty years, and 
whose monthly pay during the last ten years 
of his service averaged $100, would receive a 
pension of $30 a month. The Pennsylvania 
had on its pension rolls at the end of 1907 
2756 men, and since the inauguration of the 
pension fund a total of $3,879,438 has been 
paid out. 

On the Philadelphia & Reading, in addi- | 
tion to the provisions of the Pennsylvania’s 
plan cited above, allowances are made to 
faithful employees, regardless of age limit, 
who have become incapacitated through in- 
jury received in the performance of duty. 

The figures for the retiring age and per- 
centage of pay allowed as pension in the 
Pennsylvania plan have been adopted by the 
Oregon Short Line, Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Company, the Southern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and the Sunset Lines in 
Louisiana and Texas. In all of these com- 
panies, however, the period of service re- 
quired for eligibility to a pension is twenty 
years, as against thirty on the Pennsylvania, 
while the Illinois Central’s plan calls for only 
ten years’ continuous service immediately pre- 
ceding retirement. 

The plan of the Atchison company, inau- 
gurated at the beginning of last year, differs 
in some respects from those mentioned. The 
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A BRASS BAND COMPOSED OF MEMBERS OF THE Y. M. C. A. ON THE BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 


term of service required is fifteen years next 
preceding date of retirement. ‘The basis for 
computing the allowance is, for each year of 
service, 114 per cent. of the first $50 of 
the highest average monthly pay received 
during any consecutive ten years, and, in ad- 
dition, 34 of 1 per cent. of any excess of such 
highest average monthly pay over $50. ‘This 
percentage rate proves less liberal than the 1 
per cent. of other pension plans when the 
average monthly pay exceeds $100, and 
more liberal when the pay is less than this 
sum. No allowance is to be less than 
$20 or more than $75 per month. In 
exceptional cases of long service with first- 
class record the pension may be increased 25 
per cent. 

The basing of the Atchison’s allowance on 
the highest average monthly pay during any 
consecutive ten years of service, instead of on 
the last ten years, as in most other pension 
schemes, is more advantageous to the em- 
ployee in instances where he has been obliged, 
owing to his advancing years previous to re- 
tirement, to take a less remunerative position. 
Under the Atchison plan it is possible for 
an employee to retire with a pension allow- 
ance exceeding the amount of his pay at the 
time of retirement. 

The Grand Trunk also figures its pension 
allowances on this basis. The rate in force on 
this road is the usual 1 per cent. of the month- 
ly pay for each year of service, no pension 
granted being at a lower rate than $200 per 
year. ‘The Grand Trunk also pensions an 


employee injured in the performance of his 
duty, if he has ten years of service to his 
credit, the allowance continuing as long as 
he is incapacitated. 


RELIEF FUNDS. 


In an occupation as hazardous as railroad- 
ing it is imperative that there be some provi- 
sion for the employee who is disabled in the 
course of his day’s work. Before the organ- 
ization of relief associations there were the 
subscription lists and personal appeals among 
the men in behalf of needy cases. These 
often made greater inroads on the employees’ 
wages than the stated regular assessments of 
the relief associations do now. The compa- 
nies have generally taken over the supervision 
of this relief work and put it on a systema- 
tized and more satisfactory basis. 

As far back as 1844 the Baltimore & Ohio 
brought into existence its “ Invalid Fund,” 
succeeded in 1880 by the B. & O. Employees’ 
Relief Association. For this purpose the com- 
pany contributed a starting fund of $100,000. 
Membership in this association is compulsory 
on the part of employees engaged in the di- 
rect operation of the road. The company 
makes all collections and payments, holds the 
money as trust funds, and pledges itself to 
pay 4 per cent. interest.: Benefits are paid 
for illness and disablement, and for natural 
as well as accidental death. 

The Philadelphia & Reading contributed 
to its relief association a sum equal to 10 per 
cent. of the amount paid in by the employees, 
until the fund reached $1,000,000, which 
occurred in 1893; since then it has contrib- 
uted a sum equal to 5 per cent. of the pay- 
ments by employees. As in the case of the 
B. & O., the association is managed by an 
advisory committee representing both com- 
pany and men. The company pays the ex- 
penses of clerk hire, office room, stationery, 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF A SOUTHERN PACIFIC EMERGENCY 
HOSPITAL. 


etc., which items in recent years have totaled 
up to about $15,000. The members of the 
association pay from 75 cents to $3.75 per 
month. The death benefits range from $350 
to $1350. Accident benefits run from 50 
cents to $2 per day, and sick benefits from 
40 cents to $2 per day, the maximum term 
for receiving these benefits being one year. 
More than $4,000,900 has been paid out by 
this association since its organization, and it 
now has a_ half-million-dollar surplus on 
hand. 

Similar in cost and benefits, with some 
slight variations, is the Pennsylvania Volun- 
tary Relief Department. The Boston & 
Maine contributed substantially to the re- 
serve fund of its Employees’ Relief Asso- 
ciation, which has been in existence for 
twenty-six years. “This company also allows 
half pay to employees who are injured during 
their work, and furnishes free medical at- 
tendance. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The railroad business, with its enormous 
yearly number of casualties, requires ample 
provision for the efficient care of the injured. 
For this purpose there are large general hos- 
pitals, emergency hospitals, dispensaries, hos- 
pital cars, and first-aid relief measures. Hos- 
pital associations are connected with all the 
large railroads. ‘They are maintained as a 
rule by the men, with the co-operation of the 
companies. For a smail monthly fee, usually 
50 cents, the members receive medicine, hos- 
pital service, and physician’s attendance. As- 
sociations of this kind are found on the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, the Illinois Central, the 
Atchison, the Union Pacific, Southern Pa- 
cific, Oregon Short Line, Oregon Railroad 
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& Navigation Company, the Sunset Lines, 
and other roads. 

The Wabash Employees’ Hospital Associa- 
tion owns and operates three large hospitals 
of approved modern construction and equip- 
ment. It also maintains sixteen dispensaries 
in charge of salaried surgeons, subject to call 
at all hours, and appoints local surgeons for 
its service at various points on the line. The 
Wabash Railroad contributes the use of 
its telegraph and train service and the time 
of its officers who are connected with the hos- 
pital work. 

In the case of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Hospital Association the company 
in nearly every instance paid the first cost of 
the ten well-appointed hospitals connected 
with the association. 

The Erie, in addition to subsidizing hos- 
pitals at various points, has two fully equip- 
ped hospital cars. The more complete of 
these is located at Jersey City. This car is 
fitted with all modern hospital appliances and 
beds and is kept ready for service night and 
day. It stands on a track so that it can be 




















HOSPITAL OF 


OPERATING-ROOM IN AN EMERGENCY 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


(Oakland Yards, California.) 


easily got at and rushed to the scene of an 
accident, thus affording prompt and efficient 
aid. 

The Southern Pacific also makes use of a 
car in its medical work. ‘This car is not 
only a vehicle of transportation but a com- 
plete and compact hospital on wheels. ‘The 
equipment of the car is such that the most 
delicate operation can be performed in it 
at the very scene of an accident with 4s 
much care as at a regularly equipped hos- 
pital. The Southern Pacific’s emergency hos- 
pitals, located at all important divisional 
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THE WABASH RAILROAD EMPLOYEES’ HOSPITAL, AT MOBERLY, MO. 


points, are notable features of its medical 
work. ‘These buildings cost on an average 
$6000 and are modern in every detail, con- 
taining a doctor’s office, waiting-room, sup- 
ply-room, operating-room, and wardroom for 
patients who are too ill to be moved at once 
to their homes or to a general hospital. ‘The 
great value of the emergency hospital can 
only be appreciated when one considers the 
vast unpopulated regions through which the 
Southern Pacific runs and the danger of 
transporting severely injured or dangerously 
sick persons over long distances. 

This company also contracts with hospitals 
in the principal cities on its lines for the 
treatment of its employees, besides having 
physicians and surgeons at nearly every sta- 
tion for this purpose. 

Adequate hospital and medical arrange- 
ments similar to those mentioned are also 
maintained by the Union Pacific, the Oregon 
Short Line, the Sunset Lines, Oregon Rail- 
toad & Navigation Company, and other 
roads, 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT FEATURES. 


Assisting the employee to save and invest 
his earnings is a branch of welfare work not 
yet generally adopted by the railroad compa- 
nies, That it is practical and beneficial is 
proved by the success of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Savings and Loan Fund, in operation 
since 1882. The money on deposit by em- 


ployees is strictly a trust fund protected by 


the decisions of the courts. This leads to 
absolute confidence in the “ bank” on the 
part of the depositors. However troublous 
financial conditions in general may be, the 
depositors have no anxiety for the safety of 
their savings. "The company guarantees 4 
per cent. interest, in addition to which it is 
usually able to pay a dividend of from 1 to 
114 per cent. a year from earnings on real- 
estate loans to employees. The aggregate of 
deposits on June 30 of last year was $4,000,- 
000, and interest and dividend payments 
from the beginning of the fund to this date 
amounted to $1,500,000. 

The Pennsylvania also conducts a savings 
fund for its employees, guaranteeing 314 per 
cent. interest. Over a thousand agents of 
the company along the Pennsylvania Lines 
East of Pittsburg and Erie are designated as 
depositories. With any of these agents an 
employee may deposit sums not exceeding 
$100 a month. From 1888 to 1907 more 
than $11,000,000 was on deposit by em- 
ployees, and about $1,225,000 was paid out 
in interest. 

The Illinois Central has no savings fund, 
but it has an arrangement by which em- 
ployees may purchase shares of the company’s 
stock on the installment plan. Five dollars 
is the required minimum payment per year. 
Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. is allowed 
on the installments until the stock is paid for, 
after which, of course, the holder is entitled 
to the regular declared dividends. Em- 
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ONE OF THE HUNDRED OR MORE COTTAGES OF DIFFER- 
ENT DESIGNS BUILT BY THE PENNSYLVANIA AT 
ENOLA, PA., TO SELL TO EMPLOYEES ON THE 
“ EASY-PAYMENT ” PLAN. 











ployees are not allowed to purchase more 
than one share of stock by the installment 
method at one time. 

The Great Northern also assists employees 
to invest in its stock. A certain number of 
shares was originally issued by the company, 
to be handled by a specially created Em- 
ployees’ Investment Association. Certificates 
in multiples of $10 on which the company 
pays 6 per cent. are issued against these 
shares for the benefit of such employees as 
may wish to purchase them. About a million 
dollars’ worth of these certificates are now 
outstanding with employees, and the amount 
is constantly increasing. 


HOME BUILDING. 


The B. & O. has been a pioneer in a num- 
ber of “ welfare’ schemes, and its loan fea- 
ture, the sole object of which is to enable em- 
ployees to become home-owners, has been in 
operation for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. During all that time it has not sus- 
tained a single loss to speak of. The popu- 
larity of this loan fund may be understood 
from the figures of its operations. Two thou- 
sand houses have been built with assistance 
from the fund; 3000 homesteads have been 
purchased; 600 properties have been im- 
proved, and liens on other properties to the 
number of 1600 have been released. Interest 
burdens are lightened by a system of conven- 
ient monthly repayments and the computa- 
tion of interest accordingly. ‘The company 
also guarantees the payment of contractors’ 
and supply-firms’ bills, which materially re- 
duces the cost to the employee of all con- 
struction work. The total loan transactions 
to June 30, 1907, involved the sum of $6,- 
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750,000. A third of this amount was out: 
standing in loans to employees on the date 


mentioned, and the treasury contained cash . 


to the amount of $1,750,000, on which the 
company’s guarantee of 4 per cent. interest 
held good. 

The Pennsylvania performed an interest- 
ing home-building exploit last year. ‘To 
make homes for the men employed in its 
Enola freight yards this company actually 
built a whole town to order. Over a hun- 
dred houses, designed by competent archi- 
tects, are now complete or under construc- 
tion. ‘There are wide, paved streets, trees, a 
school, a picturesque inn, electric lights, wa- 
ter-works, and other public utilities. Saloons, 
blacksmith’s shops, and noisy factories are 
barred. The most expensive residence suburb 
is not more carefully restricted. The houses 
are sold by the company on the “ easy-pay- 
ment ” plan, and the purchaser pays no profit 
on the investment or interest aside from his 
share of the interest charge assumed by the 
company in financing the undertaking. 

Some years ago the Erie Company, learn- 
ing that the men were having difficulty in 
finding houses to live in at Hornell, a large 
division point on its line, gave substantial 
financial encouragement to an outside con- 
cern to put up a number of dwellings of a 
suitable design for the men for whom they 
were intended. ‘The idea was to place their 
employees in proper sanitary surroundings in 
order to safeguard the health of the men and 
their families. The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad provides its track foremen and the 
laborers under them with comfortable houses 
rent free. 


OTHER INSTANCES OF “‘ WELFARE WORK.” 


Worthy of mention in connection with 
matters affecting the relations of company 
and men is the adoption by the Erie of the 
“ Brown system ” of discipline. Under this 
system an employee guilty of a breach of dis- 
cipline is not promptly taken out of the serv- 
ice, as formerly, but is allowed to remain, his 


- dereliction being recorded against him, and 


the penalty of dismissal being inflicted only 
in case his record becomes sufficiently bad. 

Both the Er:2 and the Atchison roads pub- 
lish employees’ magazines. ‘These periodicals 
contain illustrated articles of general interest, 
besides railroad news, and serve as an excel- 
lent means of communication between the 
officials and the men. 

Circulating libraries are successfully main- 
tained on a number of roads, that on the B. 
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& O. containing many thousands of volumes. 
‘The general passenger department of the 
Sunset Lines operates a library consisting 
of books and periodicals that it sends from 
point to point on the road, the reading 
matter going chiefly to the section men. 
‘This company has for several years made it 
a practice to send to the children at the dif- 
ferent sections along its lines a supply of 
Christmas books. The brightly colored pages 
and amusing stories of these publications fur- 
nish entertainment for scores of little ones 
who might not otherwise get any particular 
recognition during the holiday season. 


‘ 


THE EFFECT OF “ WELFARE” EFFORTS. 


The foregoing are some typical examples 
of ‘‘ welfare work ” carried on by some of the 
railroads of the United States and Canada. 
If space permitted, many others might be 
mentioned in detail, such as the vacation re- 
sorts of the Pennsylvania and the special 
cottages maintained by that company in Colo- 
rado for consumptive employees; the literary 
and scientific institutes popular on the Grand 
Trunk, with their lecture courses, brass 
bands, horticultural and other societies; the 
athletic clubs on the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, and other activities of a kindred nature 
engaged in by employees and encouraged by 
the companies. 

“ Welfare work ” is not yet carried on by 
every company. Some of the larger roads 
have gone into the matter extensively and do 
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a great deal in various lines, while others 
have only recently begun some features in an 
experimental way. “The work, however, is 
developing. Each year more money is de- 
voted to it, other companies are taking it 
up, and we may hope in time to see most of 
those branches of welfare work that have 
proved successful where tried, taken up and 
permanently carried on by the majority of 
the railroad companies of the country. 

That the efforts and expense on the part 
of the railroads in these various ways in be- 
half of their employees have been abundantly 
justified from both the business and humani- 
tarian standpoints, the high officials of the 
roads are firmly convinced. “ Welfare 
work” has brought company and men into 
closer relationship. It has made employees 
feel that the company takes a sympathetic in- 
terest in their welfare; that it is not merely 
seeking to grind out the best years of their 
lives with exacting work, long hours, and 
small pay, giving them nothing to look for- 
ward to but retirement without compensation 
through disability or old age. It has tended 
to stamp out that spirit of discontent that has 
caused so many costly strikes in American 
railroad history. It has generally raised the 
tone and character of the men, increasing 
their loyalty and efficiency, and making them 
realize that the success of the company means 
their own success, and that these both de- 
pend on each man doing well his individual 
part. 
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A YEAR OF BUSINESS RECOVERY. 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE. 


EARLY a year has passed since the de- 
structive panic of 1907. The second 
half of this year, or the period beginning in 
March, has witnessed a constructive process 
in motion in nearly every branch of trade. In 
this respect the East has not been so for- 
tunate as the West and the proportion of im- 
provement in New England, in New York, 
and in Pennsylvania has been considerably 
smaller than in the Northwest, the Middle 
West, and on the Pacific Slope. The East 
has been to lower depths of depression than 
the West, and her products are not of the 
sort to command the immediate, cash-realiz- 
ing markets, on which the farmer of Minne- 
sota, or Kansas and Nebraska, can depend. 
The panic began in the East. The effects of 
it will remain there longest. It is unques- 
tionably true that the brief duration of ex- 
treme trade dullness was possible, owing to 
the immense reserve wealth of the agricul- 
tural sections of the country and the large 
accretions of riches as soon as this year’s 
bountiful crops passed from the elevators 
into the primary markets. 

The tide of business ebbed away rapidly 
from the end of October last year until Feb- 
ruary or March of 1908. Certain localities 
and certain industries felt the turn of the 
current long before others had shown the 
smallest sign of recovery from almost com- 
plete prostration. As late as May there were 
indications of great sluggishness in business. 
Idle freight equipment was greatest at the 
end of April. Then 413,000 cars, represent- 
ing a train 10,300 miles long, were out of 
commission. It is perhaps most apt to date 
the universal recovery in confidence and the 
beginning of business expansion with the 
actual inauguration of harvesting operations 
in the winter-wheat States and the evidence 
then produced that the yield would be much 
above the average and that there would be 
very little falling off in the purchasing power 
of the great consuming sections of the trans- 
Mississippi region. Certain it is that since 
June there has been a progressive improve- 
ment in trade. 

A year after the panic business in the East 
is about 60 per cent. of the volume of the 
first part of last autumn. It has risen be- 


tween 15 and 20 per cent. from the lowest 
point of depression. It is approximately 80 
per cent. of the volume of October, 1906, 
fully as large as that of the same month in 
1905, and greater than in 1904. 

If it had been possible for a merchant of 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia to have 
played a Rip Van Winkle part from 1905 up 
to the present time he would waken now in 
astonishment over the industrial activity in 
many of the leading manufacturing sections, 
The slump in business is mostly relative to 
1907 conditions. Eliminate that year of tre- 
mendous boom, of froth, of greatest output, 
and of smallest profits American producers 
have ever known, and the situation, as it 
stands to-day, is not at all unsatisfactory. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL RESUMPTION. 


It is not from Wall Street that one takes 
one’s reading of the barometer of current 
business. The value of American securities 
depreciated something like $5,000,000,000 in 
the nine months preceding the panic and in 
the week in which the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company and a dozen other banking insti- 
tutions in New York City closed their doors. 
Half of this loss, perhaps as much even as 
$3,000,000,000, has been recovered. 
chants whose goods have been going slowly, 
the unemployed, as well as economists, have 
watched the steady rise in stocks and bonds, 
and wondered what there was in the general 
commercial situation to warrant it. Cheap 
money with which to buy securities giving a 
liberal yield to the investor and supreme faith 
and optimism concerning all things Ameri- 
can concentrated in a group of powerful cap- 
italists have been largely responsible, but they 
could not have operated in the way they have 
had not confidence displaced nervousness and 
foreboding, mills returned to something like 
their old schedules, money come out of hid- 
den places, the number of idle cars, the num- 
ber of rusting looms, the unemployed, the 
doers of the day’s work, steadily decreased. 
Nearly 200,000 of those cars sidetracked in 
April are now hauling freight. Six months 
ago practically all the railroad shops scattered 
throughout the United States were closed of 
running on short time. To-day all are open; 
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A YEAR OF BUSINESS RECOVERY, 


many are operating half of their forces full 
time and the other portion on fair hours. 
Construction work involving several thou- 
sand miles of new lines that passed from a 
reality into a dream of better times has again 
been renewed, though on a smaller scale. 
Furnaces that burned out in February have 
been blown in in the Alleghany region and in 
Alabama. ‘There are probably 20 per cent. 
more spindles in operation in the mill towns 
of New England, where there was a vast 
army of workers on an enforced vacation. 
The situation is not one to be greatly en- 
thusiastic over. ‘There is a long, hard pull 
ahead of many of us. It is a time for econ- 
omy just as much as it was last November 
or in February. But that the tide has turned 
permanently and that each month will see 
some gain over the month before until busi- 
ness rests again on a normal basis, not the 
1907 basis, is unquestioned. 


STEEL AS A TRADE BAROMETER. 


One of the most accurate indices of trade 
is the business of the United States Steel 
Corporation. “Two months after the panic 
this great industrial organization with an 
army of a quarter million employees and a 
pay roll of $150,000,000 per annum was 
operating at 40 per cent. of its capacity. 
Early in September it was running its plants 
at 60 per cent. of maximum, and in that 
month, for the first time since December, 
1906, it showed an increase in the number 
of unfilled orders. In one department, that 
of wire, it had record orders on its books at 
a season of the year when demand for this 
particular product is at about the lowest. 
This, of course, reflects the enormous and 
unrestrained purchasing power of the farm- 
ing sections of the West. In fact, it is pri- 
marily because the trans-Mississippi country 


-has been making money and spending it lib- 


erally for improvements and to enlarge its 
facilities that business with the Steel Cor- 
poration has been so good. In January pig 
iron production was 1,045,520 tons. In Au- 
gust it was 1,348,000 tons, a gain of nearly 
30 per cent. Between January and August, 
1907, production increased only from 2,205,- 
000 tons to 2,250,000 tons, and in the same 
Period of 1906 it fell from 2,068,000 to 1,- 
926,000 tons. An important development 


is that now consumption of iron and steel is 
exceeding the current production of the raw 
iron and the finished steel. 

Building operations, which were nearly all 
suspended in the large Eastern cities before 
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the panic because of the excessive cost of 
material and the inability to secure compe- 
tent labor, and remained quiescent after the 
panic on account of tight money and the un- 
willingness of capitalists to put their funds 
into enterprises of this sort, enlarged in July 
5 to 10 per cent. over 1907, as the building 
permits show, though there was again a set- 
back in August, due mainly to curtailment in 
New York City operations. 


DEMAND FOR BRASS AND ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT. 


For months there was practically no cop- 
per metal mined in Montana, and only a 
small proportion of the normal yield was pro- 
duced on the Michigan Peninsula and in 
Arizona. The great electrical and brass 
manufacturers of the East were out of the 
market as buyers, as they had supplies of 
metal much in excess of their manufacturing 
needs. Little by little these stocks have been 
worked off and the demand on producers is 
increasing wholly independent of the foreign 
requirements, which have, in truth, been the 
mainstay of the copper industry for about 
nine months. Since June makers of elec- 
trical machinery and appliances have in- 
creased their output from 10 to 25 per cent. 
Power plants and electrical railways, the sort 
of projects which were hardest hit by the 
panic, have been finding more favor and dis- 
bursing more money. In the Naugatuck 
Valley of Connecticut, where the great brass 
industry is located, there has been a 20 per 
cent. expansion in business in the last three 
months. One large concern there has a pay 
roll of $20,000 a week in excess of July and 
IO per cent. greater than in the same period 
of 1907. The General Electric and the 
Westinghouse Electric companies, from a 40 
per cent. basis of production, have advanced 
to a 55 per cent. basis. The Standard Oil 
Company felt the panic very little, probably 
not more than 10 per cent., but it has re- 
covered this and is now above normal. Many 
large industrial corporations, so their officers 
say, are doing a business represented by 65 
to 75 per cent. of 1907 consumption of raw 
product and of output of finished material. 
Inasmuch as prices have changed but slightly, 
while costs of manufacturing have fallen, 
the actual results are not to be scorned at by 
managers or shareholders. 


THE BANKING SITUATION, 


A sequel to the panic was the suspension, 
within a radius of 200 miles of New York, 
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of a score of banks and trust companies with 
deposits of more than $200,000,000 and de- 
positors numbering from 75,000 to 100,000. 
Included in this number were large and 
small merchants, little tradesmen, corpora- 
tions, and persons living on their incomes. 
In New York City alone all but three of 
the fifteen failed institutions have resumed 
operations and released a large share of de- 
posits. “Iwo of those to be liquidated have 
declared dividends of 100 and 90 per cent. 
This return to depositors of their money has 
been one of the most signal instances of the 
sound foundation of the country and the 
needless severity of the crisis of last October. 
Never in a panic period have there been so 
few bank failures, while in the history of no 
country have creditors been so_ readily 
granted a large part of their claims. With 
such promptness of payment a great many 
persons will question the need of a guaran- 
teed bank-deposit law. 

If we eliminate those cities where the in- 
fluence of speculative markets on bank clear- 
ings is pronounced, we find that, since Jan- 
uary, there has been a very good percentage 
of increase in bank exchanges representing 
purely mercantile transactions. ‘There are 
sections where the clearings in September 
even ran ahead of September of 1907 with 
its enormous volume of business. This un- 
doubtedly represents local conditions and cir- 
cumstances peculiar to certain branches of 
industry which had begun to experience a 
reaction months before the panic entirely 
flattened them out. The East, however, can- 
not duplicate the record of cities like Kan- 
sas City with clearings 5 to 8 per cent. above 
those of a year ago and St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, and some of the small- 
er cities of the Middle West, which are 
making weekly exchanges from a few hun- 
dred thousand to several million dollars more 
than twelve months ago. New York City ex- 
changes in the first week of September were 
39 per cent. greater than in 1907, but the 
transactions in stocks were about 40 per cent. 
in excess of the previous year, while $27,235,- 
ooo par value of bonds were dealt in in con- 
trast with $3,756,000 the year before. Bos- 
ton clearings increased 16.9 per cent., those 
of Philadelphia 6.3 per cent. and of Chicago 
5.8 per cent. 

The following table will show the change 
that has come over the business situation, as 
interpreted by bank clearings, from Feb- 
ruary to September: in percentages of de- 
crease and increase from a year ago: 
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DIVISIONS OF STATES. 


New 
Eng- Middle South 
Middle. land. West. Pacific. West. ern. 

February... —28.7 —22.8 — 9.8 —27.4 +4.5 —11.6 
March...... —31.6 —19.7 — 8.6 —28.9 +0.9 — 9.6 
| Sai —40.7 —28.9 — 6.38 —27.2 43.5 — 9.5 
a —27.8 —20.1 — 6.8 —24.5 +0.5 —10.5 
DOHOs «55.600 —11.1 —13.2 —14.7 —26.8 —7.3 —19 
Co a —12.6 —12.5 — 8.9 —17.9 —8.7 —10.6 
August..... —10.9 — 9.2 — 9.4 —13.6 —5.4 —11.3 
September., —11.4 —13.2 —11.2 —17.9 —2.5 — 9.3 


This table indicates what has been proven 
in other ways, that improvement is slow and 
interrupted by temporary setbacks dué to sea- 
sons, weather, and the influence of the pre- 
vailing economical spirit of the country, 
which delays purchases until supplies are 
nearly exhausted in trade, as a whole. ‘The 
drop from a 40 per cent. decrease in Middle 
State clearings in April to one of 10 per cent. 
in August is an important development, even 
though a month later bank exchanges ran off 
again. New England has been the seat of 
the greatest industrial depression. Conse- 
quently a reduction in the percentage of her 
loss from about 29 per cent. in April to 9 
per cent. in August ought to mean the re- 
vival of business on a considerable scale. 
The changes have been less pronounced in 
other parts of the country, where the effects 
of the panic have been less conspicuous and 
currents of trade more uniform. 


THE INCREASE IN RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


Quite parallel conditions are uncovered in 
any analysis of the weekly and monthly gross 
earnings of the railroads which have reduced 
by about 50 per cent. the amount of idle cars 
reported in April. At the low point of the 
depression the 225,000 miles of operated rail- 
roads were earning almost 24 per cent. less 
than in a similar period of 1907. By the 
middle of August this percentage had been 
reduced to about 12 per cent., and stood at a 
trifle under this ratio in the middle of Sep- 
tember, while there were a number of sys- 
tems which were able to show, week by week, 
actually more revenues than the year before. 
The fact that they are almost all saving liber- 
ally in net revenues means more to stock- 
holders than to the country at large, as this 
economy is at the expense of thousands of 
laborers and of many million dollars’ worth 
of supplies. 

The business horizon is not all rose-col- 
ored. ‘The monthly records of bankrupts, 
the reduced dividends, and the occasional re- 
ceiverships suggest that the air has not yet 
cleared, nor all of the wreckage from the 
panic come ashore. But, where you find the 
strongest feeling of discontent, you will be 
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THE WEST’S RETURN TO CONFIDENCE. 


most certain to meet with unfavorable com- 
parisons between the years 1908 and 1907 
and disappointment that the volume of trade 
in the most inflated period of the country’s 
history is not now obtaining. Americans 
would do well to stand off at a distance, to 
take the European point of view, and put 
the present with its very comfortable record 
of production alongside the record that al- 
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most every business man during the trying 
days of October, November, and December, 
1907, predicted for September, 1908; also 
compare the recovery in the United States 
with the almost imperceptible improvement 
in England and Germany, where the won- 
derful vitality and recuperative power of 
American industry is to-day regarded with 
amazement and envy. 





THE WEST’S RETURN TO CONFIDENCE. 
BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


WHEN, a year ago, the shock to business 
conditions spread in a day from East- 

ern commercial centers to. the remotest in- 
terior hamlet, it was to the West for a time 
an inexplicable happening. So confident had 
been the trust in the ever-increasing tide of 
prosperity and so firmly established seemed 
the basis therefor that boasts were frequent 
that the West was independent of its Eastern 
business connections and that nothing on the 
Atlantic coast could affect the progress of the 
grain-raising States. “This idea had been in- 
culcated by newspapers, by orators, and by 
street-corner forums. When the country 
banker was unable to pay his excited deposi- 
tor in full on demand, he combated a deep- 
seated conviction that was difficult to change. 
As realization and understanding came, 
there was a revulsion that caused angry words 
concerning the East and aroused bitter ex- 
pressions regarding business methods that had 
brought about such a crisis. ‘To many West- 
erners the hurt to pride was greater than the 
injury to purse,—for the latter was not nec- 
essarily extensive. “The West is impatient; it 
acts impulsively. The nervous tension during 
the six weeks following October 28, 1907, re- 
called to old-time bankers the days of 1893- 
96, with much greater concentration of the 
alarm. Many of their customers were unrea- 
sonably oppressive, and it was not until well 
into the winter that limit on ‘currency pay- 
ments was finally abandoned. ‘The experi- 
ences of the depression of fifteen years prev- 
ious, when the Western banks suffered so 
acutely, was too fresh in the minds of the de- 
Positors to permit them to take long chances. 
Chiefly they sought bases for confidence, 
and these they found in the granaries, cribs, 
and corrals. ‘The panic came when only a 
part of the wheat had been marketed and 


when the corn was not yet gathered. For 
six weeks there was no currency to be had in 
payment for grain, and the tendency of the 
farmer to keep his farm products until he 
could be assured of something better than 
cashiers’ checks in return was pronounced. 
As he looked into the well-filled storehouses 
he decided that he could afford to wait, be- 
cause he had the things that the world must 
obtain. It could struggle along without auto- 
mobiles and could exist with fewer automatic 
pianos, but it must have bread and meat. His 
wheat, corn, and cattle were certain to find a 
market as soon as means could be found to 
pay him in money acceptable to him. This 
was soon forthcoming as the readjustment of 
affairs progressed, and then the agricultural 
communities of the West discovered another 
thing in their favor,—high prices maintained 
for all farm products. 


GRAIN SUPPLIES AS A BALANCE-WHEEL. 


This was in fact the one condition next to 
the hope of a good harvest, on which were 
hung the hopes of the prairie States. The 
crop of 1907, withheld unusually late from 
the market, was in demand at figures that in- 
sured good income. ‘This resulted from the 
shortage of supplies on hand, the visible 
amount of grain in the early spring being less 
than in many years. It was in America 
(United States and Canada) only two-thirds 
of that one year previous and in the world 
less than in any year since 1903. The prices 
for grain drew out the supplies, and the farm- 
ing communities received a steady income at 
prices which a half-dozen years before would 
have seemed remarkable, but have now been 
so settled all season as to stand as a measure 
for the future from which there is a hesitancy 
to descend. 
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HOW IT AFFECTED THE INDIVIDUAL. 


The farmer out in the West was thus well 
equipped for his personal financial salvation. 
He had regained faith in his bank because it 
was again paying full sums in currency; he 
was taking his wheat to market and getting 
a high price for it, which receipts he added to 
the bank account; he was watching another 
crop come to maturity, and with a depleted 
store on hand in the nation he was certain to 
reap another rich return. Hence, he came to 
the beginning of harvest without really hav- 
ing felt the flurry, save for a slight inconven- 
ience during its height. He had as much 
money and as much grain, with only some 
weakening of his faith to mark his experi- 
ence. 

Yet he had acquired caution, and he bought 
with less eagerness than in the days when he 
thought it was all his way. He spent less for 
luxuries and invested in necessities carefully. 
He saw some articles decrease in price and 
expected a general horizontal reduction all 
along the line. Hence, his conservatism and 
the consequent inauguration by the merchants 
of a hand-to-mouth policy that has prevailed 
since. Not only did the average country 
merchant have a large stock on hand,—for 
the buying of 1907 was liberal,—but he had 
been having a critical time taking care of his 
paper while troubles were acute. He deter- 
mined to be less expansive, to take fewer 
chances. Hence, he, like the farmer-custom- 
er, bought cautiously and in small amounts, 
the customers’ course being reflected in the 
jobbing centers where have been complaints 
of the slow movement of goods and the hesi- 
tating course of the country merchants. 

Thus have the farmer and the merchant 
modified their methods. The effect has been 
apparent in the volume of business, which 
thus far through the year has been moderate, 
generally below the mark of previous seasons. 


WHY THE “ LAND CRAZE” KEPT UP. 


Another important element influenced the 
West’s situation: the land movement. For 
eight years real-estate values in the Western 
States have been advancing. Regularly re- 
curring good crops and unceasing immigra- 
tion from States farther east have enhanced 
the worth of farms, and incidentally of city 
property, until handsome figures represented 
the selling prices,—generally from 30 to 100 
per cent. higher than five years before. It 
was predicted that these values would fall 
along with decreases in prices of some other 
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lines of investment. On the contrary, there 
was a further advance. Added to the ele- 
ments that had already lifted the market for 
realty was the desire of a large portion of the 
Westerners themselves to make fixed invest- 
ments that neither the stock exchange nor the 
clearing-house could affect,—and fertile 
farm-land met their ideal. So, instead of 
prices of real estate falling, they went on ad- 
vancing through this new impetus. Money 
that was withdrawn from banks bought land, 
much of it to find its way back to the banks 
through the deposits of the seller. 

Why should there be a lessened value for 
land when the grain income per acre in bush- 
els and the price were alike high? ‘The 
farmer was satisfied with the results and he 
held his acres accordingly. Western land 
values are based on material things, not on 
sentiment. ‘The so-called ‘‘ land craze”’ has 
been nothing more than the legitimate result 
of years of good crops. ‘Thirty bushels of 
wheat at 80 cents means a net profit of $15 
an acre. Why should not such land be worth 
$100 an acre? That was the argument used 
by the newcomers, who had sold similar land 
for $150 an acre in Illinois and Ohio; they 
considered the Western farms cheap. 


WHERE THE MONEY WENT. 


These things account for much of the farm- 
er’s cheerful outlook and for the high meas- 
ure of courage that has marked his year of 
experience. He solved the problem of re- 
covery more quickly than did any other class, 
because he had before him in concrete form 
the things that make for prosperity and are 
recognized as certain to hold their possessors 
above danger. 

However, the deposits in the interior banks 
decreased for a time and the return of the 
funds was slow. It dragged along through 
the spring, and only touched approximately 
the old level with September 1, 1908. It 
must be remembered that one year’s profits had 
been added to the West’s assets, so there is 
yet on deposit less money than one year ago, 
proportionately to the customers’ real wealth. 

What has become of the difference,—the 
deposits that with a continuance of the former 
program would have lifted the total to rec- 
ord-breaking proportions? Probably _ the 
search for fixed investments of the higher 
class is responsible for the larger portion. 
High-class bonds have been bought and the 
proceeds have gone into construction work in 
other sections. The restless movement of 
farmers from one locality to another accounts 
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for another part. The Southwest and the ir- vious season, and the farmer has little reason 
rigated sections of the mountain States have to fear material lessening of values. The 
proved attractive to thousands, and as they corn is promising well in the interior States, 
have sold out to buyers from farther east they and lessened yield in some of the older-settled 
have taken their proceeds and reinvested in ones may make this likewise a remarkably 
newer sections. Doubtless much has been profitable year for producers of that cereal. 
hoarded, and as the new crop has come on Contracts are being made at this writing at 
there has been a hope for higher prices, with prices giving abundant return for the farm- 
the resultant holding of grain in the bin as er’s toil. Minor crops have been generous in 
an absolutely safe investment. But all this the prairie States, with good prices. Alto- 
will readjust itself, as the larger operations gether, it has been a goodly year and one that 
in which the farming communities are inter- has given the farmer a feeling of independ- 
ested expand,—and there is a changing order ence. His stable position is certain to have 
that calls for the use of larger capital. effect on every sort of industry and every 


enterprise. 
BANKERS AND THEIR INVESTMENTS. 


TRADE OUTLOOK FOR LATE AUTUMN. 
To the bankers the present autumn has Ave 


brought a feeling of confidence. ‘Their de- Naturally, the immediate concern of the 
posit accounts are satisfactory and their loans business man is the trade outlook for late fall 
are doubtless on a safer basis than at any time and early winter. Hand-to-mouth buying is 
in the past decade. Caution and conserva- exasperating to wholesalers, and they wonder 
tism have been their motto for twelve months, why with all this substantial condition back 
and they have endeavored to clean up every of them the country merchants remain cau- 
doubtful account,—or charge it off the books. tious. They forget that the country mer- 
Their profits are probably not so large on chant’s customers have been likewise slow 
paper, but their real condition is better. The buyers, waiting for a certainty of return to 
Western banker has gained much in breadth former conditions. Until there is a change 
of vision from the sharp corrective of last here there can be none at the central markets. 
fall’s experience. He is not the liberal buyer That this change is coming is the testimony 
of securities that he was a year ago; he scans of those familiar with the situation. The in- 
the offerings of commercial paper more close- terior communities are so firmly convinced 
ly, and pins his faith to the notes of old- of their impregnable position that they are 
established houses, preferably those of mer- becoming more liberal spenders,—and pur- 
chandising or of the handling of foodstuffs\— chases are on a cash basis, not on long credit. 
again a recurrence to things that the world Indications are that late autumn buying will 
must have. It is probable that his attitude be generous and the movement of merchan- 
toward the East as a reserve center has dise in the country towns, and in the interior 
changed little, for he recognizes the business cities, one of the most satisfactory in many 
expediency of such connections, but he pro- years. “This should persuade the merchants 
tects himself by scattering his accounts and to purchase farther in the future and give a 
carries a larger supply of currency than for- stronger tone to trade. 
merly. The West’s recovery has been real. It has 
had for its basis the products of soil and rain 
and sunshine, a combination that when com- 
The harvest of the great wheat-raising bined with the modern intelligence of farm- 
States has been well up to the average, and, ing methods is irresistible. While these con- 
with the high prices, is to return more money tinue, the interior, fortified as it is with 
to the farmer than in many years. While greater assets than at any time in its history, 
the country’s total wheat crop is estimated at cannot suffer. It may halt in panic times, 
40,000,000 bushels more than last year, it is but it is certain to regain quickly its old posi- 
yet 60,000,000 bushels below that of the pre- tion and to advance to greater wealth. 


WHAT THE HARVEST HAS DONE. 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE LABOR UNION VOTE AND THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


66 i HE political movement of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor presents 
the aspect of a junta of labor chiefs direct- 
ing the votes of millions. Never before has 
this been attempted; unions have gone into 
politics, leaders have used their influence for 
political advantage, but there is no record of 
leaders taking authority into their hands to 
make terms with political parties, and, act- 
ing on their own judgment, undertaking to 
instruct or advise the membership as to the 
casting of its votes. In this case there exists 
besides, in the law of the union, express pro- 
hibitions against such use of authority.” 
These words occur in an article in the North 
American Review by Mr. Henry White. 
Mr. White, it may be mentioned, founded 
the United Garment Workers of America, 
and represented that body at the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor. On 
the appointment of Governor Roosevelt, he 
represented the State of New York at the 
National Trust Conference in Chicago in 
1900. 

The American Federation of Labor from 
its foundation in 1881 till two years ago kept 
strictly aloof from politics. For this aloof- 
ness there must have existed a strong reason; 
and this reason, Mr. White thinks, may be 
found in the fate of its predecessor, the Na- 
tional Labor Union, which had a member- 
ship of over 200,000. ‘ After an existence 
of six years, the Union at Columbus, in 1872, 
nominated a Presidential ticket and never 
met again.” Then there was the United 
Labor party, organized by the New York 
Central Labor Union. This body nomi- 
nated Henry George for Mayor, and he came 
‘a close second to Abram S. Hewitt. ‘‘ The 
following year, in a campaign for Secretary 
of State, George lost in the city more than 
half of his votes; and the year after the Labor 
party went to pieces. In other 
cities, at different times, similar attempts 
were made and, with an exception here and 
there, met precisely the same fate.” Wisely 
profiting by these experiences, the American 
Federation of Labor in 1895 adopted in its 
constitution this clause: 
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Party politics, whether they be Democratic, 
Republican, Socialistic, Populistic,. Prohibition, 
or any other, shall have no place in the con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor. 


After the first Bryan campaign, in 1896, 
the Federation resolved that 


no officer of the American Federation of Labor 
shall be allowed to use his official position in the 
interest of either political party. 


Again, in 1898, the Federation distinctly 
declared that it was not within its province 
to designate to which political party a mem- 
ber should belong or for which he should 
vote. 

This policy of abstention from politics af- 
forded a means not only of protection against 
the politicians, but of keeping the movement 
out of the hands of the Socialists. ‘The labor 
leaders taught 


that the advancement of the working class was 
to be sought through their economic power, the 
control of the labor market, and that political 
power was a will-o’-the-wisp, ever luring the 
workers into the quagmire of partisan strife. 
President Gompers himself, in his report 
to the Federation convention in 1896, stated 
that 
men were unable to realize how one could te 
consistent enough or stanch enough to be gov- 
erned by the single purpose to try and steer our 
craft of trade-unionism clear from the shoals and 
the rocks upon which so many of labor's pre- 
vious efforts were wrecked. 


He now changes his course. He takes the 
stand “that, a crisis having arrived in the 
life of the labor movement, the union must 
either strike a blow at its enemies at the bal- 
lot-box or submit to the thraldom of the 
courts.” ‘The “crisis” is, of course, the ap- 
plication of the injunction. But, as Mr. 
White very pertinently asks, is organized 
labor really so imperiled by the injunction as 
to justify the Federation leaders in exposing 
the labor movement to the manifold dangers 
that they themselves have asserted are in- 
separable from political action? ‘The unions 
have steadily grown in spite of the injunc- 
tion, and Mr. Gompers has failed to show 
that the unions have been hampered by it. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


Hitherto Mr. Gompers and his colleagues 
have put the integrity of the unions before 
everything else. Now this integrity becomes 
of secondary consequence; the labor leaders 
suddenly discover that organized labor is 
menaced by the courts; all their pre- 
vious reasoning is reversed; and _ politics, 
formerly held to be subordinate to eco- 
nomic action, is made the medium of the 
union’s deliverance. 

The Federation leaders have decided to 
cast in their lot with the Democratic party; 
but an important body of organized labor, the 
International Typographical Union, has re- 
fused to fall in with Mr. Gompers’ plans, and 
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has even threatened to withdraw from the 
Federation if it becomes a political body; and 
other signs are not wanting that Mr. Gom- 
pers’ course will not be plain sailing. 

Mr. Gompers maintains that he has no in- 
tention other than to “ advise.”’ ‘These, how- 
ever, are his own words: 

We have no hesitation in urging the workers 
and our friends throughout the country to sup- 
port the party in this campaign which has shown 
its sympathy with our wrongs, and its desire to 
remedy them. 

This comes “ perilously near an assump- 
tion of power to deliver the labor vote, which 
Mr. Gompers vehemently denies.” 





NEGRO GOVERNMENTS IN THE NORTH. , 


Teo the student of the so-called race prob- 

lem, and, indeed, to all citizens inter- 
ested in the development of our colored pop- 
ulation, many important facts and new data 
have been presented in the series of articles 
on the economic condition of the Northern 
negroes, which has been appearing in the 
Southern Workman, the magazine issued by 
the Normal and Agricultural Institute for 
negroes and Indians, at Hampton, Va. The 
fourth article, in the September number, is 
a study, by Mr. Richard R. Wright, Jr., of 
places in the Northern States where the ma- 
chinery of local government is in the hands 
of negroes. ‘Three types of government are 
selected for consideration: 

1.—A township government. 

2.—A municipal government. 

3.—A paternal government. 

The township described by Mr. Wright 
as representative of the first type is that of 
Calvin, in Cass County, Mich., situated 
about ninety miles east of Chicago, and 
ninety-five miles west of Detroit. In slavery 
times fugitive slaves found a home among the 
Quakers who had settled here, and a num- 
ber of manumitted slaves from the South 
were sent to the community by their masters. 
By 1860 there were 1368 negroes in Cass 
County, and 795 of these were located in 
Calvin Township. Although forming a ma- 
jority of the population, the negroes for many 
years took no active part in municipal affairs, 
and it was not till 1875 that one of their 
number was elected to public office. In that 
year a colored farmer was elected township 
treasurer; and for the past decade and a half 
the government has been in the hands of the 


colored inhabitants. Mr. Wright gives 
many interesting details, from which we se- 
lect the following: 


The township officers are supervisor,, clerk, 
treasurer, road commissioners, and school direc- 
tors, all of whom, with one exception, are col- 
ored. The supervisor presides over the town 
meeting, and the present incumbent has been 
elected seven times. Four school districts are 
administered by negro commissioners, who have 
entire charge of the school fund. This fund 
averages $1700 annually, out of a total sum of 
about $6350 raised from taxation. There are 
163 negroes on the tax books: Fifty-five own 
e.ch from twenty to forty acres; thirteen, from 
80 to 120 acres; and fifty-five, from twenty to 
forty acres. The whole of the land owned by 
negroes is probably worth $400,000. According 
to a conservative estimate, the total wealth of 
the community is more than $1500 per capita; 
several families are reported to be worth from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

Brooklyn, Ill., represents Type 2, a negro 
municipal government. Before the Civil 
War it was one of the stations of the “ Un- 
derground Railroad,” through which many 
fugitives passed on their way to Canada. In 
1907 the population numbered 1600, of 
whom 1350 were negroes. ‘The latter are 
mainly railroad section hands and laborers in 
the local stockyards and steel foundry. As 
most of the work calls for physical strength 
rather than intelligence, it is not surprising 
that the negroes are more or less illiterate 
and undisciplined. The politicians rule, and 
corruption is rampant. 

The officers are: Mayor, treasurer, attorney, 
clerk, street inspector, fire chief, chief of police, 
and six members of the village council. All, ex- 
cept the attorney, are negroes. The Mayor, the 


sixth negro to hold the office, is by profession 
a teacher, and is a man far above the average 
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of his community intellectually. In 1907 there 
were 192 arrests, the proportion of offenders be- 
ing 71 whites to 121 negroes. There are two. 
schools: One for whites, with forty pupils and 
one teacher; the other for negroes only, with 120 
pupils and three teachers. In national politics 
every one is Republican. The town has eight 
saloons, mostly conducted by whites. 


It is pleasant to turn to the third type, 
the representative of which is Buxton, Iowa. 
The town has an interesting history. “Twenty 
or more years ago J. E. Buxton, a pioneer in 
the coal-mining business in Iowa, was con- 
fronted with a strike among his white miners. 
He secured negroes to work in the place of 
the strikers, and they proved so satisfactory 
that they have-been retained ever since. As 
the wealth of the Consolidated Coal Com- 
pany was produced largely by the labor of 
these negroes, Mr. Buxton’s son, B. C. Bux- 
ton, decided to build and found a negro town, 
and to name it after his father. Buxton was 
thus founded in 1901, and to-day it is a thriv- 
ing town of more than 5000 inhabitants, 
with a larger number of negroes than any 
town north of Missouri. 

As general superintendent of the coal com- 
pany, Mr. B. C. Buxton is practically the 
sole employer of labor, but he uses his power 
philanthropically. The wages paid at the 
mines are so high that there are always ap- 
plicants for work. ‘There are about 1000 
houses in the town, and Mr. Buxton is espe- 
cially strict in the matter of rentals. No sin- 
gle man can rent one, and any family hav- 
ing any kind of disorder in their house is 
promptly requested to move, which means 
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moving from the town also. Loafers are not 
allowed in Buxton: if a man will not work, 
he must “ clear out.” 


The town is not incorporated; therefore there 
is no Mayor or other elective administrative 
officers. All administration is performed 
through the superintendent of the coal com- 
pany. The postmaster is a negro; so is 
the superintendent of public schools; two jus- 
tices of the peace, two constables, and two 
deputy sheriffs are all colored. 


As all the men work, there is much money 
in Buxton: the problem is, how best to use it. 
No real estate can be purchased, so some put 
their surplus money in the bank; others in- 
vest in mining-stock; and, of course, some 
spend their earnings foolishly. ; 

We summarize Mr. Wright’s further ob- 
servations on this unique community: 


There is practically no crime. A year ago 
saloons were voted out of the county. Every- 
thing is done in the town to encourage thought- 
fulness and thrift. The relations of the white 
minority to the black majority are most cordial. 
No case of assault by a black man on a white 
woman has ever been heard of in Buxton. Both 
races go to school together; both go to the same 
soda-water fountains, ice-cream fountains, and 
restaurants; both work in the same mines, clerk 
in the same stores, and live side by side. There 
is no social equality among the negroes: they 
group themselves according to character and in- 
ee. Buxton is predominently Repub- 
ican. 


The contrast presented by the three types 
under consideration is, as Mr. Wright re- 
marks, “ sufficient to show that it is impos- 
sible to lay down any wholesale laws regard- 
ing negro government.” 





IS THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR WORTH WHILE? 


COLD douche of matter-of-fact diffi- 
culties is poured in the Nineteenth 
Century by Prof. Simon Newcomb on ardent 
speculators who dream of aerial navies. Even 
given ideal mechanism under known laws and 
with known materials, he shows the very se- 
rious obstacles in the way of progress. 

Drawbacks to every form of flyer which 
seem fatal to its extensive use are: 

1. It must present to the air a horizontal 
surface proportional to the entire weight to 
be carried, including motor machine and 
cargo. The present extent of the successful 
flyers suggests a practically unmanageable 
area of supporting surface and consequent 
weakening of the machine. 

2. The flyer can never stop to have its ma- 


chinery repaired or adjusted. Steamships 
would be little use if they went to the bottom 
every time an accident happened to the ma- 
chinery. 

3. The flyer cannot be navigated out of 
sight of ground or in a fog. 

These difficulties do not apply to the air- 
ship. But there are others which are, to say 
the least, very formidable. 

Comparing the airship with the railway 
train, Professor Newcomb points out that the 
main resistance an express train has to en- 
counter is that of the air. The airship will 
have to be much larger in size than the rail- 
way train; would encounter much greater 
resistance; would require more propelling 
power. 
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To compete with the steamship in ocean 
trafic (1) the airship would have to be half 
a mile long and 600 feet in diameter. ‘‘ His 
ship might then be able to carry some 10,000 
tons of cargo, or 15,000 passengers.” 

(2) The wind would affect the airship by 
its entire velocity. A normal speed of 100 
miles an hour would be reduced to one-half 
by a contrary wind ‘blowing at fifty miles an 
hour. 

(3) The airship could not find her way or 
land in a fog. 

But the most serious of the professor’s criti- 
cisms are those directed against the supposed 
utility of airships as a munition of war: 


The flyer is out of the question. The airship 
proper, or enlarged balloon, is the only agency 
to be feared. Her vulnerability is obvious. Her 
size is so great as to make her an easy target; 
her sides so thin that she can be pierced through 
and through by any bullet, even that of a re- 
volver; and her interior composed of gas so in- 
flammable that an explosive bullet would re- 
duce her to a mass of flame. A single yeoman 
armed with a repeating rifle could disable a 
whole fleet of airships approaching the ground 
within range of his station before the crews 
could even see where he was or what he was 
doing. How many such vehicles would -be re- 
quired to carry and land, with all its accoutre- 
ments, an armed force sufficiently large to be a 
menace need hardly be computed. To carry out 
the enterprise the fleet must either operate at 
night or choose an hour when the country is 
enveloped in fog. Saying nothing of the diffi- 
culties inherent in navigating the air and of 
choosing a point of landing when the ground is 
invisible, it would be easy by a system of search- 
lights to make a landing as difficult at night as 
during the day. Should advantage be taken of 
a smoky and foggy day, with a view of land- 
ing without being seen, the difficulties would be 
as great on the side of the aerial vehicle as on 
that of the defence against it. The navigator 
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of an airship must at all times be at the dis- 
advantages already mentioned, one of which is 
that of being always carried with the wind, and 
of knowing nothing of his motion at the moment 
except what he can learn by observing the 
ground. He would therefore be unable to find 
his way in a fog. Above the region of fog and 
cloud he might in an uncertain way be guided 
by observations of the sun or stars, but this 
would be much more uncertain than in the navi- 
gation of a ship, owing to the want of a clear 
horizon. The more closely one analyzes the con- 
ditions and the requirements of an invading 
force, the more clearly it will be seen that the 
idea of invading England with a formidable 
army borne in airships is quite chimerical. 


Above the range of bullets, the dropping 
of bombs on a city like London would do 
damage, but would be a wanton barbarism, 
without avail in conquering a country. From 
so high an altitude it would be difficult to 
‘drop bombs so as to fall exactly on a fortress 
or battleship below. Even falling on the 
deck of a ship the bomb would do little harm, 
nothing compared with the effect of a tor- 
pedo below the ship. 

The professor’s most trenchant objection, 
which may be commended to Count Zeppelin 
and all who imagine he will revolutionize 
war, is as follows: 


If a single airship or, to guard against acci- 
dent, two or three, can, by watching a favorable 
opportunity, destroy an aerial navy in its own 
country in any stage of its construction, may we 
not assume that no power is going on to make 
any great effort to develop such a navy after 
the possibilities are fully appreciated? 


The considerations advanced by Professor 
Newcomb may not be decisive, but they cer- 
tainly tend to rob the Zeppelin airship of its 
terrors. 





INEFFICIENCY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


T first sight it seems somewhat para- 
doxical to judge of peace institutions, 

as our public schools may be said to be, by 
war institutions like the academies at West 
Point and Annapolis; yet Col. Charles W. 
Larned is doubtless correct in saying (in the 
North American Review) that “ the oppor- 
tunities for testing the efficiency of public- 
school instruction throughout the country are 
exceptionally good ” at the two Government 
tstablishments in question, candidates for ad- 
mission to which are “drawn from every 
Congressional district of every State and Ter- 
titory in the Union.” Speaking for the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, he states that 


it is recruited largely “ from the class of our 
citizens who send their children to the pri- 
mary and high schools.” For many years the 
entrance examinations covered only the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


To be able to read distinctly and pronounce 
correctly; to write a fair legible hand; to per- 
form with facility and accuracy the various oper- 
ations of the ground rules of arithmetic, both 
simple and compound; also those of reduction, 
of single and compound proportion; vulgar and 
decimal fractions. 


To these were added in 1866: 


A knowledge of the elements of English gram- 
mar; of descriptive geography, particularly of 
our own country, and of the history of the 
United States. 
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For a long time the academic authorities 
endeavored to secure an advance of the en- 
trance examination standard, but it was not 
until 1901 that Congress agreed to place the 
determination of the standard in the hands 
of the Secretary of War. Besides the phys- 
ical examination, a written examination in the 
following subjects is now required of all can- 
didates: 

Elementary algebra through quadratics ; plane 
geometry; English grammar; English literature 
and composition (very elementary); United 
States history (high school); general history 
(high school) ; geography (descriptive, common 
school). 

It will be seen that these requirements are 
no more than should be easily met by a grad- 
uate of any well-organized high school. ‘The 
first application of this new standard took 
place last March. 

The results are very depressing, and afford an 

extremely interesting and somewhat pathetic 
commentary on the general efficiency of public- 
school methods throughout the country. 
Out of 314 who took the entering examinations 
this year, 265, or 84 per cent., failed in one or 
more subjects; 95, or 30 per cent., in four or 
more; and 26, or 8 per cent., in everything. 

From a comparison of figures by States we 
select the following: 

Examined. Failed. 
California 8 


GOlOTAdO 2... ce sssce cow e sion 6 5 
MUMS: oe ce oaatinane Salers eared ai 12 10 
(Vite Te 10 9 
New YOGKs . osc000c0%6 awe ay 20 
COND) ess seats wie ewin a inen sues 14 10 
PNAS VAVAINA: 560.900.4055, 0:609.0.0% 17 II 


Of the 314 examined, 295 had been edu- 
cated in public schools; and the average num- 
ber of years of attendance in these schools 
was nine years and eleven months. The fore- 
going figures relate to the mental examina- 
tion only. In the physical examination 
eighty-two failed and were rejected. Alto- 
gether, says Colonel Larned, it is a sorry 
showing from whatever standpoint it is 
viewed; and most persons will be inclined to 
agree with him. 

Of the quality of the examination papers 
a general idea may be gained from examples 
quoted in Colonel Larned’s article, a few of 
which are subjoined. 

“*F’ from New Jersey, had been ten years in 
grammar school and five months at a_tech- 
nological high school. He writes ‘ orbet,’ 
‘gess,’ ‘orther,’ ‘cival,’ ‘barbarious.’ As to the 
causes of the war for the Union, he judges that 

‘slavery was the main aggitation. So Carolina 
done most of the disputting and finely ceceeded,’ 


—which cannot be gainsaid. . 
“*T? from Massachusetts, had been eight 
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years in a grammar school, four years in a tech- 
nical high school, and one year in a training 
school,—thirteen years in all. He was deficient 
in everything but geography. This young gen- 
tleman knew nothing of Grecian history and 
very little about any other, and asserted that 
‘Alexander the Great, a Roman commander, 
conquered Gaul, North Africa, Greece, Persia, 
and Palestine.’ 

“¢J? from Michigan, after ten years and five 
months in the public schools, was deficient in 
every subject. Regarding the Reformation, we 
are informed that it ‘was in England when the 
trouble of the churches was over. The leader 
was Queen Elizabeth.’ 

“*K from Arkansas, after ten years in the 
public schools, was convinced that ‘ Alexander 
the Great was an English general.’ 

“«M,’ a young man from Mississippi, of good 
family, after eight years of mental effort ; 
made a clean sweep of every subject. : 
He finds Athens and Sparta ‘on the Tigress’ 

On the Spanish Inquisition, ‘ Spanish 
King tried to make every one join the Cath- 
olic church, but the Spaniards protested against 
it and was carried as planed by the King.’ In 
geography he was without bias or partiality. 
Cape Cod is assigned to the Eastern Coast of 
North America. . The Ganges goes to 
South America; the Seine to England; the 
Dneiper to Canada. Hongkong does duty as 
the capital of Japan,—a sinister suggestion; Cuba 
settles west of the Philippine Islands, with 
Hawaii just north, while the Congo River, dis- 
gusted with the performances of His Belgian 
Majesty, flees sadly to China.” 


If 16,596,503 boys and girls, taught in our 
publie- schools at a cost of $376,996,472, 
average no better in intellectual attainments 
than is evidenced by the foregoing, does, asks 
Colonel Larned, the result justify the outlay, 
and the ten or more years of school labor on 
the part of the pupil? And as regards body- 
training, “the 30 per cent. of physical de- 
ficiency in our youth is a condition which 
may well give concern.” 


The work of the Public School Athletic 


League is thus warmly endorsed: 


The American people owe a debt of gratitude 
whose value can hardly be exaggerated to the 
originator, prime mover, and president of this 
great organization, Gen. George W. Wingate, of 
New York City. He has not only demonstrated 
how physical education can be made effective in 
public instruction, but he has proved its immense 
power as an agent in moral uplift and mental 
stimulus. Every citizen who has at heart the 
well-being of the community should read_ the 
report of the league, and insist that its functions 
shall be incorporated by law in the public- school 
system everywhere. It is inspiring to see what 
wonders can be accomplished by persistent effort 
against discouraging conditions, and how rap- 
idly the whole body of neglected childhood has 
responded to this appeal to its human nature. 
The result is more than reform; it is revolution, 
and holds a brighter promise for the future than 
anything that has been effected in education in 
modern times. 
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WHERE COLONISTS ARE WANTED IN EUROPE. 


ETWEEN the islands of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, there is but a difference of 700 
square miles,—in favor of Sicily, whose area 
is very close upon 10,000 square miles (and 
therefore rather larger than that of New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, or Vermont). In 
point of population, however, the difference 
is as four to one in terms of inhabitants per 
square mile, so that Sardinia, which by vir- 
tue of its size ought to have over three mil- 
lion people in order to be as densely inhabited 
as Sicily, only has 800,000. Why? 

One answer is: malaria. Taking the 
province of Cagliari (with 500,000 inhabi- 
tants), the year 1900 witnessed 1260 deaths 
from that disease, representing at least 100,- 
000 cases, with a loss of 400,000 labor days. 
And the reason for so much malaria is that 
the island has enormous tracts of swamp 
land and no drainage system whatever. 


It may be said that up to the present time the 
great enemy of our country has always been 
water, whereas it ought to have been our great- 
est source of wealth. It is the cause, in 
our country, of an infinite number of ills. It 
stagnates and becomes putrid in the swamps; ‘it 
often flows into our villages, where it is used for 
drinking, full of impurities; it rushes down 
regia in unexpected freshets and floods, 
imperiling human life and destroying in a mo- 
ment the labor of many hands; it is the prin- 
cipal agent of that malaria, which, when it does 
not kill, infects the blood, weakens the fibers, 
and ruins confidence and enthusiasm; our race, 
attainted in its constitution, languishes and de- 
generates from loss of vigor, . . . With 
systematized drainage, irrigation [for there are 
large arid tracts also], and water-works 
we may hope for good results; but without these 
complete changes it is useless to think of any 
real colonization. 


F hus the Sardinian Deputy Scano,—writ- 
ing in the Nuova Antologia——who urges an 
active governmental (i.e., national) and local 
water-policy, so to speak, and who believes 
that settlers will be attracted from other 
parts of the kingdom if recent legislation fa- 
cilitating such a policy be effectively acted 
upon. Certainly the Deputy’s country needs 
a large supply of the peasant class, for he 
himself estimates that “the total of actual 
farmers does not reach a hundred thousand in 
the whole of Sardinia.” Besides, “ During 
the third quarter of the past year about three 
thousand of our strongest and healthiest la- 
borers left the island.” Education, he avers, 


is in a deficient state, and the moral training 
of children not what it ought to be; more 
Primary and technical schools are sorely re- 


quired: “ Statistics declare that 65 per cent. 
of the population can neither read nor write, 
while for every 100,000 of the population 
1310 thefts and twenty-one homicides are 
recorded,” 

Between inundations and droughts, scarci- 
ty of hands, disease, want of energy, obsolete 
methods and machinery of agriculture, lack 
of internal communications, the farming in- 
dustry has remained in a very backward con- 
dition. ‘This has been somewhat improved, 
of late years, according to the deputy, by the 
introduction of new implements and more 
scientific modes of cultivation; and he has 
strong hopes in the government’s railway 
policy as formulated in special laws passed 
for the benefit of Sardinia last year. 

A less sanguine writer on the subject of 
Sardinia’s future is Signor Leopoldo Carta, 
who contributes to Varietas a brief but loud 
bark of discontent. 


Our isle of silence, to be sure, is furrowed by 
a few railroads, but the customary means of 
transportation are still those in yogue two or 
three centuries ago. The Sardinian peasant, be- 
sides his dog and his gun, has his horse for an 
inseparable companion, and by that aid goes to 
work,—in the fields or in the mountains,—car- 
ries his provisions and agricultural implements, 
or travels for business or pleasure. It 
is especially the horse that is used for locomo- 
tion and for communication between one part of 
the country and another. Thus in the 
century of the automobile Sardinia remains far 
behind the nations in their rapid rush of prog- 
ress. And why should this be so? The causes 
are many, but I believe that we owe the employ- 
ment of our antediluvian contrivances,—from 
the Greek plow, which the plowman carries to 
the field upright on horseback, to the Roman 
cart that goes at the pace of two miles an hour,— 
chiefly to those who do not call the railroad 
companies to account, and allow them to main- 
tain the present scandalous rates which hinder 
the already languishing traffic of the island in- 
stead of promoting it. . . The country 
folk cannot permit themselves the luxury of 
traveling by the Sardinian railways, which, 
richly subventioned by the State, make the most 
exorbitant charges. This is no doubt 
one of the thoughtful and pious benefits bestowed 
upon us by the thousand laws supposed to ele- 
vate the destiny of Sardinia, but which have con- 
tributed more and more to her impoverishment. 


However, the other writer, Signor Scano, 
is not altogether a rosy optimist, because, al- 
though he speaks of the extension of auto- 
mobile roads as promising, he adds that “ it 
will be more difficult, given our wretched 
economic conditions, to profit by the advan- 
tageous legislation concerning the installment 
and operation of mechanical traction-trams 
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and new steam railroads.” As for the vari- 
ous industries that might be developed, be- 
sides the obvious shipping and fishing, if im- 
migration from the mainland took the place 
of emigration from the island, as a conse- 
quence of numerous other ifs, malarial, hy- 
draulical, agricultural, tractional, legislator- 
ial, economical, moral, etc., Signor Scano, 
that zealous parliamentary representative of 
a region romantic rather than agreeable, 
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grows enthusiastic over the future possibili- 
ties of the island and exclaims: 


And what kinds and quantities of industries 
might not flourish here, which would give occu- 
pation to thousands of workmen, and at the same 
time yield large returns on the capital invested! 
It will suffice to mention a few: Marble, granite, 
iron, cement, lithographic stones, timber, sugar, 
tobacco, paper, glass, oil products, sweetmeats, 
cotton goods, preserved foods of all sorts, and 
many other industries of greater or lesser im- 
portance. 


FRANCE’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST IMMORAL 
LITERATURE. 


O much has been said and printed in re- 
cent years about the inferiority of 
French morals, especially as pertains to the 
publication of obscene literature and pictures, 
that an organized effort is being made in 
that country to show the outside world that 
these reports are greatly exaggerated. It is 
even claimed that the worst of the books pub- 
lished as “ French” are in reality only the 
output of foreigners in Paris, but exhibited 
and sold abroad. According to the Journal 
des Debats (Paris), the effect of the work to 
be done for morality and public decency by 
the International Congress for the Suppres- 
sion of Obscenity will either stamp out the 
evil entirely or else act as a useful advertise- 
ment of it. 
_ Whatever the eventual benefit or loss may be, 
it is to be hoped that the open denial of taking 
any part in the pernicious work, proclaimed by 
the representative of the Association of Men of 
Letters of France, may dissipate the almost uni- 
versal misunderstanding in regard to our liter- 
ature. It is a known fact that infamous libels 
upon literature and art are sold in foreign coun- 
tries as French books, cards, and pictures. 
Libellous publications written in coarse so-called 
“French” are introduced into the foreign mar- 
kets as something spicy, risqué, piquant, or some- 
thing “French.” These venomous, shoddy 
products of masked authors and masked print- 
ers are not the products of France, but they 
pass for French products, and as people are 
judged by their works, it is easy to guess what 
sort of a reputation we bear beyond our fron- 
tiers. 

The writer in the Journal des Debats 
cites the case of an American family who had 
lived in Paris some years, loved the country, 
and approved of its institutions, but who 
frankly avowed that when they arrived in 
Paris they had expected to find a society of 
satyrs. 

Their conversion is what comes of letting a 
nation prove what it is. The foreigner who 


judges France by obscene publications,—so- 
called “ French,”’—takes us and will continue to 
take us for a nation of satyrs. How many are 
there who give us a chance to show that we are 
harmless? The majority believe our traducers, 
the publishers of immoral works, who, in the 
words of Lecomte, the representative of the 
Men of Letters in the International Congress 
against Pornography, “stain the beautiful and 
noble flag of France and use it as a mask for 
their impurity.” 


It is not to be denied, says the Journal des 
Debats, that there are in France writers 
whose talent is too loosely curbed. 


We do not deny that our literature, whose 
theme is almost always emotional love, may 
have given the world reason to expect to find in 
us excessive freedom of manners. We do not 
deny that our realism may have contributed to 
strengthen the idea of a too broad latitude of 
action. But is France the only country where 
vice slips into social economy under the auspices 
of art or literature? Is France the only coun- 
try where there are pessimists and libertines? 
Why is it that vice,—the vice of the low-minded, 
the least spiritual, and the most_animal,—should 
be known as the vice of France? It is well that 
we are making an effort to prove that the im- 
moral publications printed by foreigners in 
France do not in any way represent our liter- 
ature or our art. 

M. Beranger, founder of the Anti-Vice 
League and president of the International 
Congress mentioned above, has recalled the 
fact that France has hitherto, to her dis- 
credit, endured the vice of immoral publica- 
tion, which is the common view of the civil- 
ized world. France is commonly considered 
the chief factor in the dissemination of por- 
nographic literature and pictures. ‘This spe- 
cial crime is outside the law, but it is an out- 
rage to the law, and France is endeavoring 
to bring it within the limits of specified 
crime. ‘ 

By the convention of the International 
Society for the Suppression of Pornography, 
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all nations signing the international agree- 
ment make ita felony to manufacture, ex- 
hibit, or sell, either openly or secretly, 
whether acting as individuals or business 
associates, pernicious books, pictures, cards, 
or other objects tending to demoralize. The 
act of manufacture, the act of exhibition, and 
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the act of sale of questionable publications 
or objects of morally sullying influence are to 
be made felonies. Probably the name por- 
nography is the most subtly analytical and 
characteristically expressive title that could 
be given to the vice appealing to instincts be- 
low the level of the average brute. 





IS DARWINISM PLAYED OUT? 


HE veteran scientist, Dr. Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace, now in his eighty-sixth 
year, whose name will always be linked with 
that of Darwin as the discoverer of the law 
of evolution, analyzes in the Contemporary 
Review for August certain theories which in 
recent years have been advanced to super- 
sede Darwinism, the latter, according to one 
reviewer, being “an unsuccessful hypothe- 
sis.” These theories are commonly known 
as those of (1) the Neo-Lamarckists, (2) 
the Mutationists, and (3) the Mendelians. 
(1) Lamarck, the great French zoologist, 
was the first to propose a detailed scientific 
theory of the origin of the various species of 
organisms by a natural process of modifica- 
tion; but, says Dr. Wallace, his views were 
never widely adopted by naturalists, because 
it was clear that they would not account for 
all the facts. 

This theory was, briefly, that every organ or 
part used in satisfying a creature’s wants was 
increased in strength or size, or otherwise modi- 
fied, by use and effort; that the modifications 
thus produced were transmitted to their off- 
spring, and thus led in the course of time to the 
production of the diverse forms we see every- 
where in nature. In the case of plants, it was 
more especially the direct influence of the en- 
vironment. The author tells us that ot- 
ters, beavers, water-fowl, frogs, and turtles were 
not made webfooted in order that they might 
swim; but, their wants having attracted them to 
the water in search of food, they stretched out 
the toes of their feet to strike the water and more 
rapidly move along its surface, and thus, in 
course of time, the broad membranes that now 
connect their toes were produced. 

Zoologists, however, soon decided that 
many of the characters of animals could not 
possibly have been produced by use or by dis- 
use. For example, “ how could hair change 
into the prickles of the hedgehog, the erect- 
ile spines of the porcupine, the nose-horn of 
the rhinoceros? . .. How could any pos- 
sible wse gf the wing-coverts of the peacock, 
the wings of the Argus-pheasant, produce 
the wonderful developments of feathers, 
quite useless for either flight or covering, 


which we find in those birds?” The same 
question may be asked with regard to the in- 
finitely varied colors and patterns upon the 
wings of butterflies and the wings of birds. 
Likewise, in the case of plants, the botanist 
found that the innumerable structural diver- 
sities in leaf and flower could not possibly 
have been the result of environment. 

_ After having been dropped for half a cen- 
tury as being inadequate, Lamarckism was 
revived, mainly through the influence of the 
American paleontologist Cope, who in his 
last work, “The Primary Factors of Or- 
ganic Evolution,” asserts that “the stimuli 
of chemical and physical forces, and also 
molar motion, or use and its absence, are 
abundantly sufficient to produce variations of 
all kinds in organic beings.” Many Ameri- 
can biologists adopted this theory; but “ since 
Cope’s death, in 1897, a decided change of 
opinion has taken place, and some very val- 
uable experiments, showing the universal ac- 
tion of natural selection, have been carried 
out.” Dr, Wallace cites as the most impor- 
tant of these Mr. William Lawrence 
‘Tower’s experiments and observations on the 
Leptinotarsa, a genus of beetles. Tower 
annihilates the Lamarckian theory in the 
statement that “ there exists at present not 
one single fact to show the inheritance of ac- 
quired somatic variations or their incorpora- 
tion in the germ-plasm.” He states further: 

I am therefore of the opinion that the evolu- 
tion of the genus Leptinotarsa, and of animals in 
general, has been continuous and direct, develop- 
ing new species in migrating races by direct re- 
sponse to the conditions of existence. In this 
evolution natural selection has acted to deter- 
mine the persistence of new variations. 

(2) The theory of mutation was founded 
in 1901 by Dr. Hugo de Vries, of Amster- 
dam, in his work, “‘ Die Mutations Theorie.” 
De Vries made an elaborate study for sev- 
eral years of the Cinothera Lamarckiana, a 
species of evening primrose that has run wild 
in Holland. After growing this plant from 
seed in large quantities, “a few individuals 
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were found of such different appearance in 
foliage, mode of growth, size, etc., as to ap- 
pear like distinct species.” ‘These are termed 
“‘ mutations,” and they are said to come as 
true from seed as the parent plant. 

De Vries, therefore, maintains that they are 
new species which he has actually seen produced ; 
and from this experiment with a single species 
of plant he comes to the tremendous conclusion 
that it is in this way that new species are pro- 
duced, per saltum, not by the slower process of 

variation and selection, as maintained by Dar- 
poy Yet all his efforts to find a wild European 
plant behaving in the same way have been so far 
in vain. 

So eminent an authority on the subject as 
Sir W. Thiselton Dyer says that under cul- 
tural conditions “ mutations inevitably ap- 
pear sooner or later; therefore their appear- 
ance should be more frequent in nature than 
in cultivation, because the former has a 
larger population to work with. But it is 
not so.” Mr. Tower, to whom reference 
has been made above, concludes “ that all in- 
heritable variations behave alike, and in no 
case is there any evidence of a fundamental 
difference between ‘ mutants’ and any other 
heritable variations. . . . There is then no 
necessary incongruity between gradual small 
variation and rapid large variation in the 
origin of species, but the two are the ex- 
tremes of the same process.” ‘This, says Dr. 
Wallace, “entirely cuts away the basis of 
the mutation theory.” 

(3) Mendelism takes its name from 
Abbot Mendel, of Briinn, who studied nat- 
ural science at Vienna and for many years 
carried on systematic experiments in hybrid- 
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ization in his monastery garden. He discov- 
ered a new law relating to crossed plants, 
now known as “ Mendel’s Law,” which he 
published in 1866, and which remained for- 
gotten by Continental botanists until 1900. 
Mendel experimented chiefly with the com- 
mon garden pea. He found that when two 
different varieties were crossed the hybrids 
were of one kind only. In the case of yel- 
low and blue, the hybrids were all yellow. 
But his special discovery was that when these 
yellow peas, the product of the first cross, 
were grown by themselves, the result was 
both kinds in the proportion of three yellow 
to one green, both colors appearing in the 
same pod. ‘The final result of a number of 
generations is that yellows and greens occur 
in equal proportions. Dr, Wallace shows, 
from Darwin’s own works, that the funda- 
mental facts of Mendelism were well known 
to Darwin, who in 1868 published his views 
concerning them. 

The reason why Darwin did not prosecute the 
research further was that he was quite 
satisfied that hybridization, or the inter- 
crossing of very distinct forms, had no piace 
whatever in the natural process of species-for- 
mation. 


So far from being played out, Darwinism 
is,—in Dr. Wallace’s words,—“ the only in- 
telligible clue to the mighty labyrinth of na- 
ture.” To loving students of nature “the 
claims of the Mutationists and the Mendel- 
ians, as made by many of their ill-informed 
supporters, are ludicrous in their exaggera: 
tion and total misapprehension of the prob- 
lem they profess to have solved.” 





REMINISCENCES OF THE FINANCIAL TROUBLES OF HALF 
A CENTURY. 


a recent Forum Mr. Louis Wind- 
miller, a New York merchant, whose 
name will be familiar to readers of the RE- 
VIEW, gives an interesting account of the 
money troubles of the past fifty years. In 
1857 he was already established in business, 
and he had learned by the failure of the Ohio 
Life Insurance & Trust Company how to 
face the difficulties incident to almost every 
panic. 

He drew in current bills some money from 
a Williamsburg bank and $100 in gold from the 
Bank of New York. When subsequently almost 
every financial institution this side of the Rock- 
ies closed its doors, the writer would play chess 
in his office with his clerk, while his distracted 
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neighbors chased the fleeting shadows of 
ephemeral bankers. 

Wampum had been discarded, clearing-house 
certificates had not yet been invented, and coin 
was scarce. The circulating medium consisted of 
notes issued by banks in different parts of the 
country, some under guaranty of a safety fun d 
held by States, others by so-called “free banks.” 
While the former generally passed at their face 

values, bills of the latter, named also “ wild 
on” ranged, according to their redemptive 
qualities, at 4% to 10 per cent. discount. . The 
possibility of their being presented for pay- 
ment never troubled the banker’s mind when 
he stamped them “Payable at his counter,” and 
forwarded them for circulation. 

An inquisitive New York broker once vet- 
tured to send his clerk with a satchel full ot 
such bills to a town in Illinois; he found a 10g 
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cabin on a prairie road, with a sign of the bank 
over the door, and a “cashier” the only occu- 
pant. He expressed his profuse regrets that the 
president happened to be in Chicago and that he 
had taken the cash-box with him. 

At the outset of the panic of 1857 the remain- 
ing institutions of that class became insolvent. 

Credit was so expensive, he says, that as 
much as I per cent. was demanded for a sin- 
gle day’s accommodation. Merchants who 
declined this high rate of usury failed to meet 
their engagements, and manufacturers, when 
their customers defaulted, were obliged to 
discharge their workmen and close their 
mills: 

The commercial crisis of 1860-61 was 
caused by the attempted secession of the 
Southern States. Southern merchants, who 
had always been “slow payers,” ‘‘ came to 
consider it treason to pay any Northern cred- 
itor who did not sympathize with the slave- 
holders’ cause.” 

One of these, a New York merchant, was in- 
duced personally to go South to collect his out- 
standing accounts. As money was unobtainable, 
he took rosin, cotton, or any commodity he could 
get instead, and, by a sloop chartered at Wil- 
mington, N. C., he consigned this merchandise 
to New York, with instructions to store on ar- 
rival. After his Southern claims were thus se- 
cured this ardent patriot stumped the Carolinas 
and Georgia for freedom, until he was himself 
deprived of it. Mistaken for a Northern spy, 
he lingered for some time in Southern dun- 
geons. When finally liberated he returned to 
New York and found his Wilmington cargo in 
his Brooklyn warehouse. The rosin he accepted 
for $1 was worth $40, while Sea Island cotton, 
which cost him 12 cents, was worth go cents a 
pound. Although these prices were paid in de- 
preciated money, the small cargo realized a large 
fortune. 

When Fort Sumter surrendered it was 
predicted that grass would grow in Wall 
Street, New York. Although these anticipa- 
tions were not realized, at one time a third of 
the commercial buildings on lower Broad- 
way in New York City were to let. 

The real cause of the panic of 1893 was 
the withdrawal of foreign capital, which had 
become scared by the agitation for free sil- 
ver; but the crisis was precipitated by the 
exposition of the fraud connected with the 
Old Cordage Company. The managers of 
this concern had 
incorporated at fictitious values one ropewalk 
after another. Of the millions ostensibly paid to 


control the market a portion may have been 
alloted for. dividends made, to establish a fic- 
titious market value for the stock. Nobody ever 
discovered what became of the rest of the 
money. 

When industrials began to tumble, the writer, 
Tequested by an old crony to lunch with him at 
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the Lawyers’ Club, was surprised to find his 
wealthy friend pressed for margins he could 
not furnish. He received numerous messages 
through the club’s waiters before the roast was 
served, and was harassed by a call to the ‘phone 
after every glass of wine we raised to our lips. 
G. had temporarily assisted the writer when his 
Southern customers refused to pay in 1861. So 
we first obtained a respite from the importunate 
brokers, and then a promise of the money to 
pay them for the stocks they carried. 

On the night of that same day, as member of 
an entertainment committee, the writer attended 
the ball given to the Spanish Princess Eulalia, 
and forgot the crisis. He was reminded some 
weeks later, at the Plankington Hotel, of its 
existence, when a Western friend described the 
drastic means some Western men employed to 
recoup deposits lost by the “run.” Among oth- 
«© s a German brushmaker had withdrawn from 
his bank $500. Safe-deposit vaults being un- 
available, he hid the money in his bed; but fear 
of robbers preyed on his mind until he found no 
rest on his couch nor comfort at his meals. 
When the banker heard of his dilemma he con- 
ceived the idea of pretending at midnight to 
burglarize his house. The brushmaker, trem- 
bling with fear, sat on his bed, revolver in hand, 
and carried his fortune back to the bank in the 
early morning. 


Referring to the panic of 1907, Mr. 
Windmiiller says: 


In March losses of the large operators could 
be kept secret; ashamed of their holdings, they 
spoke of them in whispers only. But toward 
the end of 1907 it became impossible to hide 
their perplexity. During the short trip across 
the ocean by a member of that triumvirate of 
“schlemils”” who expected to rule the market 
with the bank shares they acquired on install- 
ments, an inquisitive sheriff broke into his divers 
strong-boxes and found in them all together 
$100 worth of available assets. This “ captain 
of industry” claimed the control of corporations 
capitalized for a hundred millions! 


The spectacle of waiting depositors at the 
doors of the Knickerbocker and other de-. 
faulting institutions reminded him of similar 
scenes in bygone days. 


Keen brokers watched the hoarders who were 
successful in drawing money and followed them 
to their safe-deposit vaults; they persuaded them 
there to part, in consideration of a premium, 
with their currency for checks. Some employers 
paid to these sharks as much as 4 per cent. pre- 
mium for their payrolls. When the premium 
dwindled and finally disappeared some of those 
brokers lost more than they previously had 
gained. When interest rose to 100 per cent. per 
annum, railroads and other industrials that found 
difficulty before the panic to sell their notes could 
borrow none at all, and many of them were com- 
pelled either to discharge their employees or to 
reduce their hours. 

A large proportion of the discharged men be- 
came anxious to return to Europe. so that it 
became difficult to transport them. The laborers 
who remained had to be satisfied with the em- 
ployment capital could offer. 
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Toward the close of his paper Mr. Wind- 
miller has this reassuring paragraph: 


The paucity of commercial failures in the face 
of compulsory retrenchment has demonstrated 
that American merchants who confine them- 
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selves to legitimate business are worthy of con- 
fidence. Of the security which the New York 
Clearing-House accepted during the panic for 
certificates more than 7o per cent. consisted of 
commercial paper, which was all paid as it 
matured. 





HOW THE DESERT “GENER 


TH” I the desert is “ not merely an abode 

of desolation and death, but the per- 
petual generating place of vital racial and 
spiritual forces,” is the theme of a new book 
brought out in England, entitled ‘“ Wander- 
ings in Arabia.” Its author, Mr. C. M. 
Doughty, says: 


All that we here experience,—the toilsome, 
bitter wanderings, the ceaseless feuds and forays, 
the nakedness of the land, the hard and frugal 
fare, the fierce heat, and tingling, fine air,—be- 
come, as it were, like plastic, soft fingers steadily 
at work restoring and renovating an old ideal. 
In connection with these experiences let the 
reader think of all that Islam and the Arab have 
done and failed to do in the world, ai.d he will 
find that in this book he holds a clue to the 
character of two of the most potent influences 
that have ever acted upon human affairs. 


In a long and appreciative review of this 
book, the Saturday Review (London) says: 


The Arab race and the Moslem religion have 
been the twin products of the desert, and both 
have exerted on human affairs the same stimu- 
lating effect. Not only is the Arab the most ex- 
citable of mortals, but he has always possessed 
an extraordinary power of communicating his 
excitability to others. Half the conflicts of the 
world for the last 1200 years have been con- 
nected with the Arab or Saracenic influence. 
Syrians Indians, Kurds, Persians, the Negros 
of the Sudan, and the Khabili tribe of the Atlas 
Mountains have felt in turn that contagious ex- 
ample and been roused and fired: by it. 


THE ARAB AS “ HUMANITY’S WHIP.” 


Quoting directly from the books, the re- 
viewer proceeds: ; 


Even of the original Arab conquests it has 
been pointed out that they were indeed not so 
much conquests as a revolt,—a revolt, universal 
and widespread, against wornout Paganism, for 
which the Arabs supplied the necessary leaders, 
and into which they infused their own daring 
and their own impetuosity. To the semi- 
enslaved victims of imperial routine the Arabs 
came more as deliverers than conquerors. They 
were the whiplash laid across humanity’s bare 
back to sting it into action. They have played 
much the same part ever since. Wherever 
throughout the Near East and northern and cen- 
tral Africa there occur risings, rebellions, fights 
and forays, there we are certain to find the Arab 
at work, heaping on the fuel and poking the fire. 
His effect is curiously out of proportion to his 


ATES SPIRITUAL FORCES.” 


numerical strength, which at the best of times 
must have been scanty. 


The desert is the source of the Arab and 
Moslem influences not merely in the sense in 
which Palestine is the source of Christianity, 
or Greece the home of Hellenism. 


It is not only the place of origin of forces 
which can be transplanted and can operate suc- 
cessfully elsewhere. It is more than this; it is 
a perpetually present inspiration and necessary 
condition of health and vigor of that which it 
originated. Nothing in history is more curious 
than the necessity which has always existed for 
the desert race and the desert religion to keep 
touch with the desert if they would maintain 
their own vitality. Both France and 
England learned, and paid for the lesson, the 
difference between the Moors of cities and the 
Bedouins of the desert. 


Does it seem strange to the reader that 
wastes of sand and barren rock should pos- 
sess such ascendancy over a race and a 
faith? asks the author. It would, he con- 
tinues, not seem strange to him if he had 
experienced the desert and the desert life. 


The fierce } eat, the pure,. thin air that vibrates 

on the senses, the desolation that imposes on‘all 
who inhabit here the need of stern endurance, 
the prevailing lawlessness that delegates to every 
individual the custody of his own life and prop- 
erty and honor,—these causes, acting on the 
same race for hundreds of generations, have 
stamped their mark not only on character and 
temperament, but on ideas and ethics. They 
have generated men, self-reliant, indomitable, 
arrogant, proud, fierce, and courageous,—inen 
endued in a high degree with those virile virtues 
which at a certain stage of development have 
satisfied all races, but which the Arab race has 
remained satisfied with permanently; and they 
lave generated a creed in which -these virtues 
and this view of life are consecrated and em- 
bodied.—a creed which, thin-thoughted as it 1s, 
and totally wanting in tichness and in depth, is 
of all creeds that which stands by a man best in 
the assertion of his own individuality. 
Thus, then, the desert acts. It maintains and 
renews the Arab and Moslem influences by 
bringing to bear upon them constantly, from 
day to day, the very same conditions and cir- 
cumstances out of which they originally arose. 
Nothing changes in this stricken land. where 
man and man’s ideals share the immobility 0 
Nature. The life and scenery described by the 
poets of Mohammed's time are the life and scen- 
ery described by Doughty to-day. 
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KUROPATKIN’S “SECRET HISTORY” OF THE WAR WITH 
JAPAN. 


SELDOM has the publication of a soldier’s 
memoirs aroused such world-wide inter- 
est as has followed upon the bare announce- 
ment in Russia of the completion of General 
Kuropatkin’s history of Russia’s war with 
Japan as he himself saw it. The few who 
were permitted to see the manuscript de- 
clared it to be a remarkably free and full 
revelation of the political plans and purposes 
of Russia. Kuropatkin, Minister of War and 
later Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
forces in the Manchurian campaign, became 
a target for abuse at the close of the war. He 
returned to St. Petersburg and constructed, 
from the official material accessible to him, 
an elaborate history of the war and a de- 
tailed statement of the condition, purposes, 
and development of the Russian Empire. 
Documents and dispatches endorsed “ Strictly 
Confidential,” matters involving the highest 
officials, information obviously intended for 
no eyes but those of the innermost govern- 
ment circles, are laid forth in this work. 

Of course, the work was at once confis- 
cated by the St. Petersburg government. A 
few copies of the manuscript were made, how- 
ever, and McClure’s Magazine announces 
that one of these copies came into its posses- 
sion a few months ago,—“ it is not essential 
and obviously would not be wise to state just 
how.” Mr. George Kennan, the well-known 
student of Russian affairs, is now translating 
and arranging material from the manuscript, 
which contains 600,000 words, for five or six 
brief magazine articles. ‘The first of these 
appears in McClure’s for September. 

An exceedingly interesting feature of the 
article is the correspondence betwen Kuro- 
patkin and the Czar, which is given in detail. 
Upon the letters and reports of the general 
appear the comments and marginal notes of 
the Emperor. ‘The war was forced against 
the will of the sovereign and the advice of 
the War Department. It was ended, Kuro- 
patkin shows, when Russia was just begin- 
ning to discipline and dispose her great forces, 
because of the lack of courage and firmness 
in the Czar. Japan certainly would have 
been crushed, says Kuropatkin, if war had 
continued. 

Mr. Kennan regards as most important 
and significant General Kuropatkin’s nar- 
tative of the events which preceded the rup- 
ture with Japan in February, 1904, and 
which may be regarded historically as the 




















GEN. ALEXEI NIKOLAIEVICH KUROPATKIN. 


(Whose history of the Japanese War has aroused a 
great deal of comment in Europe.) 


causes of the war. For several generations 
the question of obtaining an outlet on. the 
Pacific Ocean had been considered theoret- 
ically in Russia, but, says Mr. Kennan in his 
introductory note, it is evident from General 
Kuropatkin’s first volume that 


in view of the sparseness of Russia’s population 
east of Lake Baikal, and the insignificance of her 
commerce, foreign and domestic,.in that part of 
the world, the task of getting access to -the 
Pacific, which might involve a serious struggle, 
ought not to be imposed upon the existing gen- 
eration. n ; 


General Kuropatkin admits that this was 
the view of all the cooler and more serious 
statesmen, including the Emperor. 


There is a prevalent opinion that if we had 
confined ourselves to the construction of the 
main trans-Siberian road, even though we built 
a part of it through northern Manchuria, there 
would have been no war; that the war was 
caused by our occupation of Port Arthur and 
Mukden, and, more particularly, by the Bezo- 
brazov timber enterprise in Korea. 


In this enterprise (the Korean Yalu 
Timber Company), Kuropatkin asserts, the 
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Czar was interested to the extent of 2,000,- 
000 rubles. ($1,000,000), and (we are quot- 
ing Mr. Kennan) “ rather than sacrifice the 
family investment in this enterprise the Czar 
allowed Russia to be dragged into a war with 
Japan.” The trouble really began, says 
Kuropatkin, when, at the instigation of Bezo- 
brazov and Admiral Alexeyev, who had been 
appointed Viceroy of the Far East, Russia 
broke her word to the rest of the world in 
not evacuating Manchuria. General Kuro- 
patkin says on this point: 


There is good reason to affirm that the unex- 
pected change of policy that put a stop to the 
evacuation of the province of Mukden was an 
event of immense importance. So long as we 
held to our intention of withdrawing all our 
troops from Manchuria (except the railway 
guard and a small force at Harbin), and so long 
as we refrained from invading Korea with our 
enterprises, there was little danger of a break 
with Japan; but we were brought alarmingly 
nearer to a rupture with that power when, con- 
trary to our agreement with China, we left our 
troops in southern Manchuria, and when, in the 
promotion of our timber enterprise, we entered 
northern Korea. The uncertainty, moreover, 
with regard to our intentions, alarmed not only 
China and Japan, but even England, America, 
and other powers. 


Kuropatkin expresses the greatest respect 
and cordial feeling toward the Japanese, and 
displays a startlingly accurate knowledge of 
their military resources. He also devotes a 
great deal of space to the economic interests 
of Russia in the Far East, which at present, 
he declares, are comparatively insignificant. 


We have as yet, thank God, no overproduction 
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in manufactures, because even our domestic mar- 
kets are not yet glutted. Russia, there- 
fore, has not yet grown up to the melancholy 
necessity of waging war in order to get markcts 
for her products. As for our other interests in 
the Far East, the success or failure of a few 
coal or timber enterprises in Manchuria and 
Korea is not a matter of sufficient importance 
to make it worth while for Russia to run the 
risk of war on their account. 


As to the power of State Councillor Bezo- 
brazov, Mr. Kennan, summarizing several 
chapters in General Kuropatkin’s work, 
says: 

Bezobrazov, who seems to have been a most 
fluent and persuasive talker, as well as a man of 
fine personal presence and bearing, soon inter- 
ested his grand ducal friends in the fabulous 
wealth of the Far East generally, and in the ex- 
traordinary value of the Korean timber con- 
cession especially. They all took stock in his 
enterprise, and one of them, with a view to get- 
ting the strongest possible support for it, pre- 
sented him to the Czar. Bezobrazov made upon 
Nicholas II. an extraordinarily favorable impres- 
sion, and, in- the course of a few months, ac- 
quired an influence over him that nothing after- 
ward seemed able to shake. That the Czar be- 
came financially interested in Bezobrazov’s tim- 
ber company is certain; and it is currently re- 
ported in St. Petersburg that the Emperor and 
the Empress Dowager, together, put into the en- 
terprise several million rubles. ; It was 
this known influence of Bezobrazov with the 
Czar that made “everybody” in the Far East 
“afraid of him”; that enabled him to enlist in 
the service of the timber company even officers 
of the Russian general staff; that caused Alex- 
eyev to respond to his call for troops to garrison 
Feng-wang-cheng and Shakhedze, and that final- 
ly changed Russia’s policy in the Far East and 
stopped the withdrawal of troops from southern 
Manchuria. 





CASTRO: TYRANT 


SELDOM does one meet with two writers 

on the same subject more at variance 
than Mr. George W. Crichfield and Mr. 
Colvin B. Brown, whose respective views 
concerning the President of Venezuela are 
presented, under the above caption, in Every- 
body's Magazine for September. According 
to the former, Castro is neither more nor less 
than a fiend incarnate, a veritable Frankin- 
stein, under whose heel “ hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women of high character 
now lie as helpless as were the reconcentrados 
in Cuba in the days of ‘ Bloody Weyler.’”’ 
United States Minister Francis B. Loomis 
is cited, who as long ago as 1901 reported to 
the State Department at Washington that 
during his residence in Venezuela he had 


OR LIBERATOR? . 


“seen a majority of the members of the 
Supreme Court arrested, imprisoned, and 
finally removed from office for intimating 
that they would not decide a case in the man- 
ner desired by the chief executive.” 


No phase of life is free from surveillance. All 
telegrams and cablegrams are censored, with a 
representative of the dictator in charge of every 
line of communication. All letters are liable to 
be opened by government officials. Even 
diplomatic correspondence is tampered with and 
every foreign minister knows that he mus! send 
his communications to his government in his 
own mail-pouch, carried by his own private mes- 
senger to a mail-ship, or they will be placed be- 
fore the dictator for his perusal. 


Mr. Crichfield asserts that there is to-day 
scarcely a vestige of American interest in the 
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whole country. There are not more than 
twenty-five Americans in Venezuela; “ and 
in any part except the capital and one or 
two coast towns an American would be re- 
garded as a curiosity, especially if he were 
out of jail.’’ Castro is a millionaire, the re- 
sult of flagrant unscrupulousness; and Mr. 
Crichfield claims to have in his possession 
“definite data concerning the ‘spoliation of 
hundreds of foreign citizens and companies 
by Castro and his creatures, the amount of 
such confiscations and seizures running into 
tens of millions of dollars.” ‘The same writer 
holds that the United States stands between 
Castro and punishment. Answering the 
question, Why does not the great mass of 
the Venezuelan people rise and throw off the 
yoke? he says that Venezuela is composed 
of two groups: one the army with Castro’s 
political adherents in civil life, and the other, 
the greater part of the population, who at the 
present time are passive under the despotism. 
“The foreigners and the respectable citizens 
can’t save themselves; the United States 
won't save them, yet warns the rest of the 
world to keep hands off.” 

Mr. Brown, who also lived for a long time 
in Venezuela, and has made a careful study of 
its affairs, comes to the defense of President 
Castro. It is no easy task, he says, that the 
President of Venezuela is called upon to 
perform, inasmuch as “ the rules laid down 
by governments in other countries cannot be 
altogether applied here.” Possessing an un- 
usually fertile land containing millions of 
acres of ungrazed pasture and unexplored 
forest, and valuable mines only needing de- 
velopment, the people “are endowed with 
none of the adventurous spirit of the pioneer. 
They are content with the living that comes 
with little effort.” Naturally a country so 
rich, inhabited by a people so unenterprising, 
is a tempting prey for the adventurous of 
other lands. Mr. Brown cites one or two 
instances : 


Close to the northern coast line of Venezuela 
are two islands, Trinidad and Curacao. es 
Port of Spain, in Trinidad, and Willemstad, in 
Curacao, are practically free ports. Every week 
more cargoes are unloaded at these ports than 
would be consumed by the inhabitants of the two 
islands in a year. What becomes of it all? 
What means this great import of goods so vastly 
in excess of any possible local demand? Every 
one there knows the answer. The busy little 
fleets one sees loading goods at these ports are 
smugglers. Venezuela has had no money to 
build and maintain a fleet of sufficient size to 
patrol her 2000 miles of coast line. As a result, 


she loses fully one-half of her duties on imports. 
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Another case was that in which some Ger- 
man capitalists were granted a concession for 
the construction of a railroad from Caracas 
to Valencia. 

Venezuela very much wanted this road built, 
and guaranteed 6 per cent. on the cost. The cost 
was so great that it is doubtful if the road would 
pay if built through the heart of Pennsylvania. 
The Germans declare that a bargain is a bar- 
gain, and demand of the Venezuelans that they 
live up to their contract and pay interest as 
agreed, no matter how great the hardship. The 
Venezuelans claim that the cost of the road was 
enormously in excess of what, it should have 
been, and that this cost was purposely increased 
in order to get the 6 per cent. which the Ger- 
man considers a very good rental for his money. 

From experiences of this kind the Venez- 
uelan has formed the conclusion that the for- 
eigner is a spoilsman, who has no respect for 
the laws of the country, and who will “ stop 
at nothing to gain his ends, even at foment- 
ing and aiding revolution.” 

The most serious check to progress in 
Venezuela has been its series of revolutions, 
of which there have been seventy-six in sev- 
enty years. As a consequence, the death rate 
has been enormous, and the population shows 
a decrease. There can be no real prosperity 
until peace is permanently established, and 
the one great need has been a ruler who could 
assure this permanency. “ The ethics, cul- 
ture, ancestry of the man are of little mo- 
ment.” Speaking of the present president, 
Mr. Brown says: 

Cipriano Castro is the first mountaineer Presi- 
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‘dent the Venezuelans have ever had, and it is 


that he would be misunderstood at 

His father was an Indian,. and the 
father’s characteristics have been impressed 
upon the son, most noticeably in the straight 
black hair and the swarthy skin. . . . He 
rides a horse like a Western cowboy. He is 
forceful, aggressive, quick to anger, and of un- 
questioned courage. The President of 
Venezuela has always been supreme ruler, and 
Castro is no exception. He realizes that the 
prosperity of his country depends on peace as 
the first very and important requisite, and when 
the Matos rebellion broke out he threw himself 
into the fight like a demon, destroying the re- 
bellion root and branch. Since then there have 
been no revolutions, for political agitators and 
would-be presidents have learned to fear the 
man. 

Castro’s firmness of character is indicated in 
a recent incident. When he was lying sick al- 
most unto death, word was brought to him that 
General Paredo had landed with the intention 
of starting a revolution. Castro gave orders to 
General Zapato to proceed at once to the cap- 
ture of the rebel and his followers. A few days 
later Doctor Ravenga, secretary general, walked 
into Castro’s bedchamber and reported that Pa- 
redo and sixteen officers, two of whom were 
Americans, had been apprehended, Without 
turning his head upon the pillow the sick man 
gave the order to have the prisoners shot. 


We do not find in Mr. Brown’s article 
any allusion to the case of the United States 
and Venezuela Company, which a writer in 
the North American Review, as noticed in 
our May number, characterizes as “a clear 
case of spoliation by Venezuela without jus- 
tification or excuse ’’; but in the equally well- 
known case of the New York & Bermudez 
Asphalt Company, in which Castro obtained 
judgment for damages in the Venezuela 
courts in the sum of $5,000,000, the Presi- 
dent, according to Mr. Brown, 


natural 
Caracas. 
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does not consider this fine excessive in view 
of the fact that this company was convicted of 
financing a revolution that cost many lives and 
large sums of money, and was directed against 
a government from which the company was en- 
joying valuable special privileges. The fine has 
not been paid, but when it is the asphalt com- 
pay can enter into and take possession of its 
property. 


The company hopes that the United States 
will interfere and make the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment restore the property. In Mr. 
Brown’s judgment, war with Venezuela 
would not result in such a quick and easy 
victory as some people think. 


War with the United States would probably 
mean a coalition with Venezuela of several of 
her sister republics; for there is a general feel- 
ing that the United States has designs 
upon these republics. 


The same writer considers that: 


Cipriano Castro has been a much-maligned 
man. It is his ambition to rule his country well, 
according to his lights, to keep it free from 
internal turmoil, to open it up to foreign in- 
vestors when it is thoroughly pacified, and to 
pass it on to a strong successor when the time 
comes. . The greatest harm that could 
come to Venezuela wouid be a revolution that 
would overthrow Castro before his work is 
finished. This opinion is shared by leading citi- 
zens of Venezuela, who believe that this hali- 
breed Indian cares more for the welfare of his 
country than he does for worldly pelf, and that 
if he is allowed to carry out his ideas Venezuela 
will become the first power in Spanish America, 
with a chance of rivaling the Argentine. 


It is well, perhaps, to have this Venez- 
uelan view of the dictator presented, since 
only thus would outsiders be able to under- 
stand the national attitude. 





ROME’S 


[N no European capital have the Jews ex- 

perienced more remarkable vicissitudes 
than in the Eternal City. More than 2000 
years have elapsed since they first entered 
Rome; and, ever since, their history has been 
a series of ups and downs, of persecutions by 
popes and populace alike, and of restoration 
to a semblance of citizenship. Herded for 
centuries in a miserable ghetto, patronized by 
one pontiff and hounded by another, stripped 
of their property, burned at the stake, and 
forbidden to inscribe any epitaphs on the 
tombs of their dead,—surviving all the hat- 
red, ignominy, and persecution to which the 
Christian Church had subjected them, they 


JEWISH 


MAYOR. 


at length, under Victor Immanuel, obtained 
full emancipation; and to-day, mirabile dictu! 
the twelve or thirteen thousand Jews of 
Rome have the gratification of seeing one ot 
their number, Ernesto Nathan, in the mayoral 
chair. 

Mr. Nathan, according to the Outlook for 
August 22, was born in London, and comes 
of a family which, in England, extended hos- 
pitality to the patriot Mazzini when he was 
exiled from the land of his birth. He is “ the 
son of a patriot, who lived long at [ondon 
and at Lugano, a worker for the Risorgi- 
mento,” and, in due time, he himself became 
an Italian citizen. The Outlook writer give 
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the following description of the Mayor’s per- 
sonality: 


When you go to see Signor Nathan at his 
office on the Capitoline Hill or at his house, 122 
Via Torino, in the new part of Rome, just off 
the Via Nazionale, your first impression is that 
of a man who never ceases increasing in height 
as he rises to greet you, he is so tall and spare. 
He looks at you out of eyes which seem to speak 
of his experience with Italy’s past. He 
is now an authority on the period of the Ris- 
orgimento, the name which the Italians apply to 
that wonderful and final struggle for political 
liberty and national unity which, definitely as- 
suming shape as far back as 1815, experienced 
in 1848, in 1859-61, and again in 1870, three dis- 
tinct crises which resulted in a new-born Italy. 
Many have written authoritatively of these crises 
; but, as one talks with Signor Nathan, 
one becomes convinced that the book is yet to 
be written. 

The Mayor of Rome is elected not by the 
popular vote, but through the Council, 
“which is a body of eighty representative 
men chosen on a general ticket and contain- 
ing at least twenty who represent the minor- 
ity.’ It was around Signor Nathan’s per- 
sonality that the battle at the polls largely 
waged; and the election, “ bitterly fought, 
resulted in an emphatic defeat of the church 
party, which has ruled in Rome for uncounted 
generations.” 

Though Signor Nathan is the first Jew 
to be made Mayor of Rome, he is not the 
only Jew who has attained official promi- 


*nence in Italy,—as examples may be cited 


Leone Wollemberg and Luigi Luzzati, 
Finance Ministers, and Giuseppe Ottolenghi, 
Minister of War. But Signor Nathan’s 
election is rendered additionally significant 
by the fact that, besides being an Israelite, he 
has been Grand Master of the Free Masons, 
ae is still an influential member of that 
ody. 


— 


In electing one who was both Jew and Free 
Mason, the anti-clerical majority has impres- 
sively indicated to the Vatican the new situation 
created by the defeat of the old conservative 
majority in Rome. 


When Ernesto Nathan came to Italy “ he 
formed an intimate friendship with one who 
has honored his country by becoming its 
Finance Minister and later its Prime Min- 
ister, Baron Sonnino.” The two started a 
newspaper, “ one of the most influential and 
intellectual organs | of public opinion which 
Italy has ever seen.” It was, however, far too 
radical to please most people. 

_As indicating Signor Nathan’s political 
views, the article under notice cites the fact 
that while no less than thirty-six of the eighty 
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SIGNOR ERNESTO NATHAR. 


(the Hebrew Mayor of Rome.) 


members of the present Municipal Council 
of Rome have belonged to anti-dynastic par- 
ties, they and the new Mayor realize that 
Italy is not yet ripe for a republic, and that 


in any event the King is the best Republican of 
them all. Only the other day Victor Emmanuel 
III. said to a gentleman who was calling upon 
him: “I am going to educate my son so that, 
when Italy declares herself a republic, he will 
be favorably regarded as aecandidate for Par- 
liament.” “But,” said the gentleman, “ what if 
Italy should declare herself so in your time?” 
“Then I would present myself for Parliament,” 
laughed the King. “I want Italy to feel that the 
name counts for little, the service for much.” 


It must not be supposed that the mayoralty 
of Rome is simply a municipal dignity ; on the 
contrary, the chief magistrate’s influence ex- 
tends throughout Italy. And Signor Nathan 
may be confidently expected to wield this in- 
fluence wisely. 

The new Mayor of Rome, faithful to his past, 
will bring into the administration of the Eternal 
City those qualites which would distinguish him 
in any position —a republican simplicity and an 
acuteness of intelligence which give no indica- 
tion of the dolce far niente,that happy do- 
nothingism which is mistakenly supposed to 
characterize the habits of all Italians. : 
The fact is that Ernesto Nathan, the son of a 
patriot, is himself a great patriot, and his tenure 
of office as Mayor of Rome already gives evi- 
dence of his power. 











, 
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THE MAKING OF MODERN ROME. 


N June 18, last year, Italy’s Prime Min- 
ister, Signor Giolitti, said in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies: ‘“‘ There are ten or twelve 
landholders, not more, who have possession 
of nine-tenths of Rome’s building area.” 
And the Deputy Ferraris, in a recent num- 
ber of the Nuova Antologia, refers to the 
“land and house trust” which had helped to 
create an intolerable situation, leading to 
parliamentary action. 

Briefly, a serious housing problem had 
arisen, affecting especially the large army of 
civil officials,—national and ‘municipal,— 
obliged to reside at the Italian metropolis, 
through two untoward factors: the constant 
raising of rents by grasping houseowners, and 
the impossibility of any one’s buying unoccu- 
pied real estate to erect more dwellings upon. 
Vacant land there was, and is, in plenty, but 
the owners demanded a fanciful price when- 
ever an intending builder of dwelling-houses 
presented himself, or they refused ‘to sell at 
all, so that the market was practically closed. 
Meanwhile, the demand, even the necessity, 
persisted of stable and moderate rentals for 
the state and city employees,—with their 
families numbering 50,000,—who had to de- 
pend wholly on their small, fixed salaries. 
These, in the local opinion, seemed to be the 
principal victims, although the paucity of 
lodgings at reasonable rentals also proved a 
hardship to many among the non-official mid- 
dle class. 

This momentous question was taken in 
hand,—with other problems concerning the 
improvement of Rome,—by the nation’s Par- 
liament, and laws have been passed which 
are expected to have salutary results. 

Every owner of land which is situated within 
certain limits will be obliged, by virtue of said 
legislation, to declare his price at which 
figure the municipality will have the right to 
expropriate such land. By the same legislation 
the city of Rome is authorized to borrow up to 
fifteen million lire from the National Loan and 
Deposit Fund for the purpose of expropriating 
and purchasing real estate to be made into 
municipal building areas. The city thus becomes 
a buyer and a seller of real estate, which it will 
dispose of to persons intending to build. 

And in return the city has devoted the 
whole space of the Piazza d’ Armi to the 
creation of a new dwelling section,—princi- 
pally for the benefit of the official employees 
mentioned above,—where, too, governmental 
administrative buildings may be erected. For 
the occupancy of these new houses, which are 
to be modern in every sense of the word, the 





prospective tenants will draw lots, and the 
rents will be about half as high as those now 
prevailing. 

But the house problem is not the only one 
that has been confronting the progressive 
spirits of Rome, some of whose aspirations 
find another channel of utterance in the 
Rivista d’ Italia. Signor Mariani there de- 
clares openly and roundly for a thoroughly 
modernized, “up-to-date” Rome. He 
would wish to see the Italian capital his 
country’s commercial and industrial center. 
With radical improvements in view, he, of 
course, dwells on two points that have al- 
ready been expounded in this REVIEW: the 
need of drainage and sanitation for the arid, 
malarial tracts adjacent to the city, and the 
establishment of Rose as a port by means of 
a canal to the Tyrrhenian Sea (seven miles 
distant). He thinks the Campagna could be 
reclaimed, remarking that in ancient days, 
preceding the Roman Empire, “ those very 
Pontine marshes boasted a flourishing agri- 
culture.” 


Homeric traditions praised the opulence of the 
district, and according to the elder Pliny twenty- 
three cities sprang up and prospered in the do- 
minion of the Volscians. However, Signor 
Mariani does not pin his faith to the agricultural 
development of Rome’s surrounding country as 
the chief means of Rome’s aggrandizement. 

No one is ignorant of the existence of the cas- 
cades of Tivoli (eighteen miles from the cap- 
ital), where the deep and turbulent Aniene (or 
Anio) falls 186 meters in the short distance of 
two kilometers (about one foot in .ten, but not 
regularly). The basin of this river is so rich 
in springs that it could quench the thirst of a 
city tenfold more populous than Rome, which 
from olden times has been a city of fountains. 
But the day has now come when the abounding 
streams of Latium (the county containing Rome) 
ought to be utilized principally for the benefit 
of industries. Forty thousand horse-power could 
easily be drawn from the cascades. The lighting 
svstem, the tramways, and several workshops of 
Rome and Tivoli now derive energy from the 
Aniene, whose power is merely tapt thereby. 


Besides the Aniene, there are the smaller 
but plentiful Liri and Fibreno, which might 
supply energy for industrial purposes, while, 
in general, the grand possibilities of motive 
power to be gained by drawing upon the 
Umbrian and Abruzzan watersheds (to the 
north and east of Rome) have scarcely been 
estimated at all. 

Communications within the capital have 
been considerably augmented of late years, 
and the new circular city railway ts nearing 
completion. The fortunate idea of the new 
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SKETCH-PLAN OF MODERN ROME. 


Pg miontingd annie parts, marked ‘“ Land Available for Building,” represent building areas available 
-. a eo - Sn pene line running northeast.—from the Vatican past the Marian Mount to the 
Station ¢ 1e top of the sketch,—indicates the section of the circular city railw , 

oi s ailway, renty ile 
long in all, to be completed during the current year.) “ sree See 


wc direct Rome-to-Naples line gives great of the Rome-Naples line to-day, before the in- 
satisfaction to Signor Mariani, who, insist- dustrial development of Latium has taken place, 


ing upon a liberal policy of communication > ooh Ai ag Sy es pth striae 
’ oO ern me- 


Wi ‘ . e.e . z= 
bonita — cities of Italy, concludes his tropolis, as entirely opportune, without awaiting 
cle in the following terms: “ development. I say without waiting for it 
; ; ; ecause if it is the business of railroad ‘ 
Bod — the capital to the metropolis of the ply the demands of traffic, it is also ‘ae of 
oe. y is important short line is by no means _ to create and increase traffic. . . . The great 
ent. . . . As I approve of the building line from Rome to Milan must be the shortest 
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and straightest possible, without considération of 
Florence or Bologna. Let the other cities have 
branches to the direct line, which itself, however, 
must take absolutely the quickest route. The 
trains must fly their course without stopping at 
a single intermediate station, no, not even at one, 
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say I. This is done in the United States and 
England, two countries where time is money. 
If the Bolognans and the Florentines complain, 
tney will set the example of a petty local spirit 
incapable of lifting itself up to the transfigure- 
ment of a love embracing all Italy! 


A WOMAN’S CONQUEST OF THE ANDES. 


HE past summer has been a notable one 
for the triumphs of American muscle 

and endurance. The results of the Olympic 
Games at London proved conclusively that 





























MISS ANNIE S. PECK. 


(The American woman who has made a record in 
mountain-climbing.) 


in practically every branch of athletics Amer- 
ican men have no superiors in the world. 
And now it appears that American women 
also can claim their meed of praise,—and no 
small one,—for early in September one of 
their number, Miss Annie S. Peck, climbed 
to the summit of Mount Huascan (or Huas- 
caran), one of the hitherto unconquered 
peaks of the Andes. Some idea of the mag- 
nitude of this achievement may be gained 
from the varying estimates of the height of 
this mountain, which: range from 26,000 to 
22,080 feet, and from the fact that Raimondi, 
the geographer, failed in his attempt to at- 


tain the summit, and that Enock also gave 
up the task when more than 6000 feet from 
the goal. 

In Harper's Weekly for August 8 Miss 
Peck herself gives an account of some of her 
previous doings in the Andes, including the 
ascent of a mountain considerably higher than 
Mont Blanc. Miss Peck’s experience in 
mountaineering is so wide that she writes of 
glaciers and crevasses, of snow-fields and 
mountain storms, with the familiarity of one 
who might be describing a trip through the 
Subway or the Elevated railway of her own 
city. What one admires, even more than the 
modesty of the climber’s recital, is the won- 
derful pluck of the intrepid lady, to which 
her narrative unwittingly bears testimony. 

The ascent described was made from a 
plateau near Smelter, a few miles from Cerro 
de Pasco, a mining town on the great plain 
between the East and West Cordilleras, with 
an altitude of over 14,000 feet. Returning 
from Cerro to Smelter one day, Miss Peck’s 
mule bolted and threw his rider. The sur- 
geon who was summoned from the Cerro 
mining company found “ several ribs frac- } 
tured, a deep gash on the forehead, and severe 
bruises on the left arm;”’ yet within a week 
the lady “ rode five miles on a gentle horse,” 
and a few days later set out, in company with 
two young men, on “an expedition to the 
mountains eighty miles distant.” The first 
day’s journey was cut short by a violent thun- 
derstorm, but at eight the next morning the 
party was “ off and away,” and. the follow- 
ing day was approaching the Raura range, 
“the glaciers on which are the source of the 
mighty Amazon.” Now the mountaineers 
had their first trial of two alcohol stoves that 
they had brought from the Smelter labora- 
tory, which worked well and gave an “ excel- 
lent supper of fried bacon, beans, and cocoa.” 
The next morning but one they reached 4 
spot suitable for entering the glacier. 


This we do after putting on as many climbing 
irons as would fit. Pat’s boots having no nails 
were first provided. Ned’s boots had a meagef 
supply, and he wore the only remaining iron 
that would serve. Carelessly dropping one of 
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my irons under the edge of the glacier, I went 
without any, while Julian, the cholo, did very 
well in my new rubber boots. We find the snow 
in excellent condition, hard but not. slippery. 
Our way was now so steep that we were obliged 
io zigzag upward and occasionally halt for 
breath. We had just gone to the left to avoid 


‘ a big crevasse, then taken a turn to the right to 


escape a particularly steep ledge with a small 
crevasse, and were now just above the latter, 
when I was startled to find myself slipping. The 
snow on the glacier in the heat of the day (it 
was twelve o'clock) had become soft enough to 
give way beneath my feet. Immediately I struck 
hard into the ice with the head of my ice axe, 
which held.. The man whom I had wisely placed 
second was holding the rope taut, so I slipped 
only a foot or two. Having carefully regained 
my feet, I looked up and down. 

Miss Peck concluded that the wisest course 
was to descend, and the return was made 
without accident. The altitude attained had 
been ‘about 15,500 feet; and from this height 
Miss Peck estimated that the highest moun- 
tain in this part of the Cordilleras was about 
21,000 feet. 

As the other snow mountains near pre- 
sented the same difficulties as the one that 
had been attempted, Miss Peck determined 
to ascend one of “the lesser heights, which 
might be reached by an exclusively rock 
climb.” Discarding the rope with which her 
companions, at her suggestion, had tied them- 
selves together, Miss Peck went on ahead, 
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feeling sure that she could reach the summit. 
And reach it she did. This is her description 
of the ascent: 


Now my progress was rapid. I kept entirely 
on the rocks, getting farther away from the 
glacier, till at length I reached a platform thirty 
feet square at the top of a vertical face of the 
mountain and thirty feet below what I hoped 
would prove the real summit. But here was a 
perpendicular wall. Could I climb it? I at once 
observed that, though the rock was smooth, a 
ledge about as high as my head, nearly a foot 
wide, led along upward to the right; then con- 
venient steps conducted to another platform ten 
feet below the summit. The tug would be to 
get to the first ledge. I have too little muscle 
to draw myself up with my hands, and there 
wasn’t the slightest foothold; but luckily a big 
rock, breast-high, stood close to the wall. Eager- 
ly placing my foot in the crack, about the height 
of my knee, I found it narrow enough to hold. 
I was able with some effort to get my body up 
on the rock and then to stand upright. From 
here the climb was easy, and in a moment I re- 


joiced to find myself on the real summit, the 


glacier ending on the other side about twenty 
feet below. Triumph at last! It wasn’t the 
loftiest peak in South America, but it was the 
first ascent of a mountain a good deal higher 
than Mont Blane, and I had done it alone. 


Soon after, Miss Peck’s two companions 
reached the summit; and, though she had be- 
gun the descent, she retraced her steps, boiled 
her thermometer (indicating an altitude of 
16,500 feet), and had her photograph taken. 





THE RENASCENCE OF TURKEY. 


OW could a country like Turkey change 

in a day from absolutism to a consti- 

tutional monarchy without shedding a drop 

of blood? Who are the leaders who have 

effected this change and what is the change? 

What really is the constitution of which we 
hear so much? 

Even Turkey has had its heroes of free- 
dom, and the greatest and noblest of these 
was the author of the constitution which the 
Sultan was forced to pledge himself to exe- 
cute in the last week of July. This constitu- 
tion, according to the correspondent of the 
London Morning Post, one of the best-in- 
formed newspaper men in Constantinople, 
was the Midhat constitution. It was for this 
constitution that Midhat Pasha, Abdul 


Hamid’s first Grand Vizier, was banished 
from Turkey. And finally Midhat was a 
martyr to his constitution, having been put 
to death in the fortress of Taif by the Sultan’s 
order on May 12, 1883. 

This old, musty document of more than 


thirty years of age was, with its author, the 
embodiment of the spirit of the “ Young 
Turks ” and the Committee of ‘‘ Union and 
Progress.” Midhat in his struggle for the 
promulgation of his constitution and the wel- 
fare of Turkey made and unmade Sultans. 
First he deposed the Sultan Abdul. Aziz, 
whose degradation of Turkey has been sur- 
passed only by that of Abdul Hamid. He 
placed on the throne Murad V., Abdul 
Hamid’s elder brother. Murad was insane, 
and Midhat put Abdul Hamid in his place, 
pledged to promulgate the constitution and 
with the understanding that if Murad recov- 
ered his mind he should recover his throne. 
But Abdul Hamid kept Murad off the 
throne, buried Midhat’s constitution, and de- 
stroyed its author. 

Around Murad V. as long as he lived, and 
ever since around Abdul Hamid’s younger 
brother Reschad for Sultan, have rallied the 
heirs and party of Midhat, which are the 
Young Turks. The recent triumph was 
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(From a snapshot taken a few days after the con- 
stitution had been promulgated.) 


therefore that of the followers of Midhat, 
though in Turkey any one these last thirty 
years who acknowledged that he was a par- 
tisan or friend of Midhat was either banished 
or imprisoned or assassinated, for no man 
did the Sultan hate and fear so much as he 
did Midhat Pasha. But the founder of the 
Turkish constitution, we are told in the Otto- 
man journals, was revered and honored by 
every honest, patriotic Turk. 


Thirty-two years ago, when Abdul Hamid 
came to the throne, Midhat was the idol of the 
Young Turks, and especially the softas, or uni- 
versity students. Almost every Turk who was 
banished for any cause to the great cities of 
Europe at once became an adherent of the cause 
of Midhat, and within the last ten years there 
has grown up a chain of committees reaching 
from London to Salonika. In some places it was 
the Committee of Union and Progress, and in 
other places it was the Young Turks, but the two 
parties always affiliated. One of the most im- 
portant of these committees 6f Young Turks is 
that of Union and Progress in Paris, at the head 
of which is the young Prince Sabaheddin, a near 
relative of the Sultan. The work of the com- 
mittee has been in two directions,—to publish 
literature advocating the cause of freedom in 
Turkey and to harmonize Christian and Moham- 
medan in the empire. 


Rejoicing in Egypt. 
The journals of Turkey are naturally 
jubilant. El] Lewa, of Cairo, Egypt, one of 
the most important and influential of the 
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Pan-Islamic journals, says in its leading edi- 
torial for August 7: 


When the constitution was proclaimed in the 
Ottoman Empire, the birthplace of warriors and 
heroes, there flashed out of the darkness a light, 
a new divine assistance, which guarantees the 
peace and safety of the race and which restores 
to the Ottoman Empire its power and glory. We 
congratulate those who at the risk of their homes 
and lives struggled in silence and secrecy for 
freedom and independence because of their faith 
in eternal justice. At last they have dispelled 
the thick mist that has so long surrounded them, 
overcome all opposition and removed every ob- 
stacle from their path. But even more do we 
congratulate those heroes who were exiled and 
who lived away from their fatherland in a con- 
dition of misery at times so pathetic that it would 
have melted a stone, they who have tasted the 
bitterness of hunger and fear and were encom- 
passed by spies and dogged by the hounds of a 
ruthless government, and they who were herded 
together in prisons subjected to nameless tor- 
tures, yet their hearts were not filled with ter- 
ror nor their cries for freedom silenced. We 
congratulate individually and collectively all the 
heroes and patriots of Ottoman freedom, for 
they have given the civilized world a lesson in 
prowess and progress and taught it how to place 
the principles of human equality above all quar- 
rels of race, creed, and color. 


The press at Constantinople notes that an 
effort is now being made by friends of the 
late Midhat Pasha to erect a statue of him 
in front of the Parliament building that the 
Sultan now proposes to build. 
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ENVER BEY, THE TURKISH GENERAL IN SALONIKA, 


WHO BEGAN THE REVOLUTION, WITH TWO OF HIS 


LIEUTENANTS. 


Some English Opinions, 

The reviews of Europe contain many crit- 
ical articles on the Turkish situation. In the 
Contemporary Dr. E. J. Dillon asserts posi- 
tively that Turkish absolutism is dead,— 
“ dead as a doornail, despite the prophets who 
foretell its speedy resurrection.” He also com- 
pliments the revolutionists on their modera- 
tion, and observes: “ If the Russian Consti- 
tutional Democrats had dealt with their 
sovereign in the spirit of generosity displayed 
by the Young Turks toward Abdul Hamid 
they would most probably not be.more grum- 
bling and discontented as the negligable Op- 
position in the popular chamber.” | 

In the same issue of the Contemporary 
Mr. E. Pears, who has but recently returned 
from a long stay. in Turkey, pays a tribute 
to the priests for the part they played in the 
novement. He says: 

The mollah caste, with the Sheik-ul-Islam at 


their head, have played as important a part as 
the army. Without their consent the committee 


and army would have been powerless. They 
have supplied the religious sentiment which was 
necessary to justify the army in acting for re- 
form. The approval of all Europe has been 
gained by the astonishing moderation of the un- 
tried body of men, men absolutely without ex- 
perience in government, who form the Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress. 


A Frenchman on the ‘‘ Reform.”’ 


During recent years the system of espion- 
age, so rigorously and so extensively em- 
ployed by the Sultan, caused numbers of 
Turks and Armenians to flee the country. 
As most of the better class speak French. it 
was to Paris that they gravitated. From a 
number of articles in the French journals on 
the revolution we select for notice one by 
the eminent Academician, M. Gabriel Hano- 
taux, in the Revue Hebdomadaire. M. Hano- 
taux points out that there are in Turkey two 
systems of reform: one “ Christian ” and the 
other “ Turkish.” The former proposes as 


the panacea for all existing evils local auton- 
omy and religious “ particularism.” 


The lat- 
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ter has for its objective the salvation of the 
empire by a general transformation in the 
government and in the conduct of affairs. 
The ‘“ Christian” method seeks liberty by 
dissociation ; the “‘ Turkish,” by organization. 
The former seeks the support of the for- 
eigner; the latter is nationalistic. “It is a 
new act of the nationalist reform which is 
performed before our eyes to-day.” 

The student of Turkish history will re- 
member that the famous Sultan Mahmoud 
was a reformer, Nationalist, and alla turca. 
His massacre of the janizaries had for its 
object the correction of certain vices and dis- 
orders inherent in the former system; it was 
a process of governmental amelioration,— 
Young Turkey da sa maniere. In destroying 
a barbarous militia,—a survival of the past, 
—he evinced his faith in the idea that only 
by Europeanizing itself could the empire 
assure its future. The “ Turkish” reform 
from the beginning assumed a_ centralist 
and a military character: it sought to aug- 
ment, not to diminish, the strength of the 
empire. 

M. Hanotaux describes the ‘‘ Turkish ” 
reform as “a tonic against the ‘ Christian’ 
reform,” concerning which he has this to 
say: 





Turkey is the work of conquest. Its govern- 
mental empiricism has been merely the prolonged 
domination of the conqueror over autochthonous 
peoples having neither the,same blood nor the 
same beliefs. These peoples, though 
vanquished, were never amalgamated in the 
mass. Thus there were several nations within 
the nation; several states within the state. A 
separate existence having been legally conferred 
upon them by Sultan Mohammed II., their only 
thought has been to prolong this existence, and 
to obtain the support of the Christian powers, 
until in the course of time there should come 
about the realization of their unique dream,— 
deliverance. 


As regards the Ottoman Empire itself, the 
“ Christian” reform is neither more nor less 
than “ death by dislocation and dissolution.” 
On the other hand, the Young Turk says to 
the Christian powers: “ You desire reforms 
in certain provinces of the empire; we pro- 
pose reforms for the empire as a whole. We 
proclaim the equality of Christians and Mus- 
sulmans; what more would you ask?” 


A Voice from the Turkish Woman. 


One characteristic of the revolution is the 
rapidity with which all classes have entered 
into it. Even the women are “ enthused ” 
over the new conditions. In a recent issue of 
the Outlook (New York) are printed some 


extracts from the letters of a Turkish 
woman, in which the following passages oc- 
cur: 

Hurrah! The sublime morning of the so- 
longed-for sacred day! The news that makes 
us all put our foreheads to the ground, that 
makes our aged, our women, our children, weep 
with an unknown joy. . . . There is no 
longer special privilege for king, for city, or 
religion. All are one and equal. . . . When 
I think of the days when we had no security, 
when any man, by throwing a European or 
into our house, might have had us tortured, and 
sent to prison . . this seems all like a 
dream. 


A Turkish Diplomat on the Results. 


Mundji Bey, Turkish Consul-General at 
New York, writing in the September num- 
ber of the North American Review, while 
paying a deserved tribute to the discipline, 
organization, and courage of the Young 
Turks and Albanians in achieving Ottoman 
independence, remarks that the Armenians 
will always be credited with the prudence 
and the diplomacy of the step they took. The 
real cause of the final outbreak, he main- 
tains, lay in the Macedonian question, 

That unhappy spot of European Turkey had 
become a_ guerilla camp of various races,—Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Servians, Wallachians, and Al- 
banians. Each race had its national prejudice 
against the others, and each its national ambi- 
tion. . . . All wanted to rule, and to sepa- 
rate the province from Turkey. 

The Committee of Ottoman Union and Prog- 

ress, as the revolutionary committees are named, 
directed the revolutionary committee in Mace- 
donia to sound the bugle. of revolt. 
The insurgent army at Uskub, Monastir, Sa- 
lonika, Adrianople, all at the same time, de- 
manded of the Sultan the re-establishment of 
the old constitution and the banishment of the 
obnoxious camarilla at Yildiz,—the real insti- 
gators of the country’s misfortune and misrule. 
The Sultan had in all circumstances depended 
upon Albanian support in time of trouble, and 
the news of the revolt fell upon the Yildiz 
Kiosk like a thunderbolt. 

As to the results that will accrue to his 
country from the new régime, Mundji Bey 
claims that the Ottoman Empire, comprising 
as it does Mohammedan and Christian races, 
has within itself the ability to civilize the 
country and to bring it “ to the high level of 
Western nations.” The new Turkey “ will 
settle down to rebuild the ruins of the old 
days,” and “ will study science, history, eco- 
nomics, and all the modern resources of civ- 
ilization.” Industries, agriculture, etc., hith- 
erto “sold to foreigners by corrupt officials, 
will pass into native hands.” But the great- 
est change of all will be “ the abolition of 
the religious question.” 
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“KATE,” OF 
()KLAHOMA is making history for it- 


self, perhaps in some respects for 
the nation. Some enthusiasts go so far as to 
say that it is the new birthplace of democ- 
racy. Already some of its ideas are spreading 
to the border States. But the one who sits 
on the throne of influence and power at this 
history-making time is a woman, and every- 
body calls her “ Kate.” The full name of 
this young lady is: Kate Barnard, and the 
story of her acquisition of her familiar title, 
as told by Mr. A. J. MecKelway in the 


American Magazine, reads like a romance. 





MISS KATE BARNARD. 
(Oklahoma’s Commissioner of Charities.) 


Miss Barnard, it appears, was born in Ne- 
braska, of Southern parentage. 


The mother died at the daughter’s birth, and 
the little girl’s life was one of hardship and 
poverty. At first cared for by relatives, she was 
later put on the 160 acres of Oklahoma land 
which her father had claimed, to hold the home- 
stead while he made a living in the city near by. 
The burden of loneliness and responsibility which 
her young heart bore, instead of embittering her 
life, has given her the warmest sympathy for 
the unfortunate, especially for the children of 
the poor. A devout Catholic, she frequently 
brought to her father-confessors the ambition 
she had of wider service, but was as often met 
with the old-fashioned advice, generally the best 
that can be given, that her place was that of 
housekeeper in her father’s home. 


‘ 


OKLAHOMA. 


The young lady herself thought otherwise, 
and when Oklahoma decided to send an ex- 
hibit to the St. Louis Exposition she ‘‘ made 
an application to be put in charge of it, and 
was given the appointment over 350 com- 
petitors.” As the result of her success at St. 
Louis she received offers of similar work at 
the Portland Exposition. Why she declined 
these offers is thus related: 

She received the sage advice from a newspaper 
man, who had some knowledge of the world, that 
there was room for an unexampled career. of 
usefulness in Oklahoma City and Territory. He 
advised her to gather some of her girl friends 
as the nucleus of a charity organization, and 
find first some employment for the hundreds of 
stranded people who had found their way to the 
newly opened lands and newly built cities of 
Oklahoma. She took this advice,and, after mak- 
ing some investigations into the condition of 
the unemployed, she wrote one vivid statement 
for the newspapers that brought to her doors in 
one day 10,000 garments and stacks of furniture. 
She found 400 children, many of them living in 
tents, all of them destitute, and she clothed them, 
and shod them, and bought books for them, and 
packed them off to school. 

So deeply were the citizens impressed by 
her efforts that two associations, of business 
men and ministers respectively, which had 
been doing desultory charity work, combined 
their operations, elected Miss Barnard ma- 
tron, and provided an income of $600 a 
month for her disbursement. It was while 
matron of this association that she became 
“the controlling spirit in the political life of 
Oklahoma. She was able to vote the slum 
independently of or against the saloon.” 

“Hello, boys! Where are you going?” she 
would say to a group of barroom bums, towed 
to the polls by a saloon-keeper. And while the 
saloon-keeper looked helplessly on, she would 
remind them that she had sent John’s little girl 
to school, and had nursed Tom’s wife through 
pneumonia, and had found a decent suit of 
clothes for Jim. And then she would 
tell the boys that they must vote against the bad 
candidate for Mayor, and for the good one, be- 
cause the good one was a friend of hers, and 
the boys would follow her meekly to the ballot- 
box. 

In this way she elected a Republican and 
then a Democratic Mayor, by a majority of 
700 on each occasion. 

She made her first public speech at a labor 
convention, urging a plea for the insertion 
of a compulsory-education and an anti-child- 
labor section in the new constitution, and the 
convention included these demands. When 
a State department of charities was estab- 
lished Kate was made the first commissioner, 
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with a salary of $2500. So effective a public 
speaker did she become that “ it became a 
common trick for campaigners to promise 
that Kate would also deliver an address, and 
it often happened that she was billed to speak 
at the same time at towns 300 miles apart.” 
When the Republican ticket was snowed un- 
der in the election Kate received a majority 
of 56,000 votes. She was the chief reason 
for the Democratic victory, being thoroughly 
trusted by the farmers and the labor-union 
men. She was also the favorite speaker for 
the Democrats. 

Lithe, graceful, petite, with dark hair and skin 
and flashing eyes, and a rapid-fire articulation 
that was the despair of the reporters, she painted 
pictures of the wrongs of childhood, of the suf- 
ferings of miners without the protection of law, 
of the needs of orphans, of the iniquity of send- 
ing juvenile criminals to the jails and stockades, 
thrilling her vast audiences with her earnest elo- 
quence. 

When Oklahoma was made a State, Kate 
was inaugurated along with the other State 
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officers, and given offices in the Senate Build- 
ing; and “ the spirit of the new State is in- 
carnate ”’ in her: 


The politicians come and go through the State 
offices, and call on the Governor and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and the Speaker. But they 
make a mistake when they do not stop to shake 
hands with Kate, if they want something done 
that is worth while. And through her little 
office on the top floor there pours a steady stream 
of people all day long, people whom she has met 
in her campaigns over the State, or people who 
want to meet her,—farmers, merchants, club- 
women, preachers, teachers. Now a delegation 
of miners now a committee of laundry- 
girls. . She knows the game and plays it 
well, and it is for humanity that she is playing it. 


So to-day, as Mr. McKelway graphically 
puts it, “ if the stranger from the East asks a 
citizen of Guthrie where Miss Barnard’s 
office is, a puzzled expression will first appear, 
then the difficulty will be removed as he re- 
plies, ‘Oh! you mean Kate.’” For Kate is 
to Oklahoma what Jane Addams is to Chi- 
cago, its First Citizen. 


PROSPECTS OF A REDUCTION IN THE POSTAGE RATE TO 
GERMANY. 


A LMOST the first comments on the estab- 

lishment of a two-cent letter rate be- 
tween the United States and England (the 
rate goes into effect this month) included the 
confident assertion that, of course, Germany 
would be quick to follow England’s example. 
The Berlin Government, however, has hesi- 
tated in the matter. ‘The hesitation, we are 
informed by the German press, is to be 
ascribed to only one cause,—the financial 
status of the empire. The deficit of the Ger- 
man treasury has been steadily increasing, 
until it has now reached such alarming pro- 
portions that an adjustment of the finances 
of the empire has become an imperative duty. 
Under these circumstances, as might be ex- 
pected, German authorities are oversensitive 
in matters pertaining to finance, and the fact 
that a reduction in the postal rates would 
bring about, at least temporarily, a decrease 
in the postal revenues, which form a large 
asset in the German budget, has been respon- 
sible for the attitude the German Govern- 
ment has taken in this matter. While the 
commercial interests in Germany have not 
hesitated to criticise this policy as narrow- 
minded, they have, at the same time, not 
failed to appreciate the difficulty under which 
the government is laboring. 


The attitude of the German business man 
in this matter is set forth in an editorial ar- 
ticle in the Deutsche Vorkampfer, the lead- 
ing German monthly published in the United 
States. This magazine also presents the. re- 
sult of a symposium of views on this subject 
by representative German-Americans, and 
others who are known to be particularly in- 
terested in the cementing of German-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

Prof. John W. Burgess, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the Germanistic So- 
ciety of America and the first “ exchange 
professor ” at the University in Berlin, says: 


I certainly feel that the failure to effect such 
a postal agreement between Germany and the 
United States, the possibility of which I can 
scarcely conceive, would prove a serious disad- 
vantage to both countries. These are the two 
countries which, above all others, should stand 
in closest relations in all respects with each 
other, and neither of them should lose any oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the bonds that bind them to- 
gether. The only objection I can see, the loss in 
postal revenue, would be more than made good 
by the increased activity of intercourse, and con- 
sequently the increased cordiality of feeling be- 
tween the people of the two countries. The dif- 
ference in the cost of postage would remain in 
the pockets of the people of the respective coun- 
tries, and increase in the activity of postal inter- 
course would most probably, we might say in- 
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evitably, mean increase of activity in commerce 
and trade. 


The well-known New York lawyer, Mr. 
Theodore Sutro, president of the United Ger- 
man Societies of the City of New York, ex- 
pressed a similar opinion in even more vigor- 
ous language, while Mr. Gustav H. Schwab, 
who is virtual head of the North German 
Lloyd Line, and Mr. Hugo Ballin, general 
director of the Hamburg-American Line, add 
their endorsement. Mr. Hermann Schaaf, the 
head of the concern which acts as agent of the 
German parcel post for the United States, is, 
perhaps naturally, opposed to the idea. He 
says in part: 

If other governments should follow the exam- 


ple set by England and the United States, Ger- 
many would, of course, have to follow suit, not 
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so much for reasons of commercial importance, 
as for reasons of international courtesy. In my 
opinion a reduction of the present rate of pos- 
tage would have hardly any influence on the 
volume of commerce between the two countries. 
America will continue to buy from Germany 
such goods as she can buy there cheaper than 
from other countries, or such goods as are ex- 
clusively manufactured in Germany, irrespective 
of whether the rate of postage is 2 or 5 cents. I 
would not expect a large increase in the volume 
of private intercourse between the two nations, 
and consequently the establishment of closer re- 
lations between Germans living in this country 
and the Fatherland from such reduction, al- 
though in a small measure the influence of 
cheaper postage might make itself felt in this 
respect. Export and import figures underlie the 
law of supply and demand, and depend upon the 
ability of the respective countries to compete 
with commercial rivals. The rate of postage 
will be a “ quantité negligéable.” 


DRIVING OUT THE DUEL. 


AGREAT advance in European civilization 

is recorded in the Fortnightly Review 
for August by Prince Alfonso de Bourbon in 
his “ Fight Against Dueling in Europe.” It 
is a survey of the steps which promise to make 
the opening years of the twentieth century 
distinguished for the extinction of this bar- 
baric survival. 


IN GERMANY. 


The writer wrote to his uncle, Prince 
Charles of Lowenstein, on November 20, 
1900, asking him to: try to form in Ger- 
many a league against dueling. Prince 
Charles, by the beginning of January, 1901, 
had formed a small provisional committee and 
began to enroll members. In October, 1901, 
Prince Charles assembled at Leipsic the first 
anti-dueling meeting, at which it was decided 
to create courts.of honor. The German Na- 
tional Anti-Dueling League was established, 
and its central committee forrned on June 11, 
1902. In the early part of 1907 Prince 
Charles induced 200 professors of the differ- 
ent universities to join the league. When he 
retired into a Dominician monastery in Hol- 
land last summer the league numbered thirty 
committees perfectly organized, and more 
than 3000 inscribed members of all religious 
and political opinions. Among the German 
students, societies bearing the name of Freie- 
Studentenschaft have been formed, which 
tend to diminish dueling. Already duels in 
Germany have become “ infinitely more rare, 
especially in the army,’ where the custom 
has always prevailed. 


IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 


In Austria the movement began in May, 
1901, with an appeal signed by ten persons 
of great distinction. A few months later the 
signatories increased to 1500, and among 
them sixteen princes and 364 members of the 
nobility. The Austrian National Anti-Duel- 
ing League was definitely constituted in 1902. 
An Anti-Dueling Association for students 
at the Vienna University was organized in 
1905, and hasenumbered 250 members ; 6300 
ladies have joined the Austrian league. The 
diminution of duels in Austria from year to 
year is remarkable. The Austrian press is 
entirely in favor of the work. 

In Hungary, said to be the country par 
excellence of duels, a National Anti-Dueling 
League was created in 1903. As a result, 
duels are diminishing in society, and commit- 
tees have been able to stop and avoid several 
during the last five years. An officer 
Budapest wrote a play against dueling in 
1907. Galicia, which after Hungary is said 
to be the most duel-ridden country in Europe, 
has soefar yielded to the anti-dueling move- 
ment that in the space of three years duels 
have almost entirely disappeared. ‘The court 
of honor, which takes the place of the idiotic 
method of dueling, is no mere farce. A gen- 
tleman who had slandered a lady was given 
the alternative of exile in America during 
three years or boycott by his friends. He 
chose exile, and left the country. These 
courts of honor open up the prospect of a new 
form of social pressure which might prove a 


, 
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most valuable adjunct to the more formal 
courts of justice. Sixteen hundred and fifty 
ladies have joined the league in Galicia, and 
their influence has largely contributed to the 
extermination of dueling. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


In Italy the Marquis Filippo Crispolti or- 
ganized an Anti-Dueling League in 1902. 
All the doctors in Palermo, Messina, and 
Siena have pledged themselves not to assist in 
any duel. King Victor Emmanuel II. ac- 
cepted the patronage of the Italian Anti- 
Dueling League in December, 1907. 

In France the writer approached M, Jo- 


DOES WRITING AS 


T has been said, we forget by whom, that 
an opinion is valuable only in propor- 
tion to the amount of knowledge of the sub- 
ject possessed by the person who utters it. 








MR. JOHN O'HARA COSGRAVE. 
(Editor of Everybody’s Magazine.) 


On this basis the observations of Mr. John 
O’Hara Cosgrave, the successful editor of 
Everybody’s, on “ Present-Day Opportuni- 
ties in Literature,” which appear in the New 
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seph du Bourg, at Toulouse, in November, 
1900, who formed in the following March 
a provisional committee with many promi- 
nent men and ex-militaires. In 1903 the 
first court of honor was created at Paris, 
composed of very distinguished military 
people. 

Thanks to the creation of juries of honor 
in the Belgian army in 1889, dueling has dis- 
appeared. In Spain the league was started in 
1904 by Baron de Albi. King Alfonso, on 
October 23, 1906, accepted the honorary 
presidency of the Spanish National Anti- 
Dueling League. In 1907 there were only 
four or five duels in the whole of Spain. 


A PROFESSION PAY? 


England Magazine for September, are en- 
titled to thoughtful consideration. We are | 
inclined to think that the article in question, 
as a whole, will be distinctly disappointing 
to those “ literary aspirants” for whom it is 
evidently intended. In its opening para- 
graphs it raises hopes, only to dash them in 
a sentence a little further on. Mr. Cosgrave 
begins so assuringly that we can fancy the 
whole tribe of embryo Kiplings and Craw- 
fords, and budding Corellis and Whartons, 
sharpening their pencils or replenishing their 
inkwells preparatory to an immediate assault 
on Castle Success, which is so readily to sur- 
render to them. Here are his opening 
words: 

This is the day of the writer. This is the new 
opportunity. The growth of the population and 
compulsory education have created a great host 
of readers whose demand for information and 
entertainment are (sic) supplied by newspapers, 
magazines, and book publishers. 

Again, the “‘ young writer ”’ is told: 


The newspapers are waiting for him; the 
magazines are seeking him; the book publish- 
ers are ready to pounce upon him as soon as 
his head shows. Surely such visions of success 
and fame, with their attendant affluence, were 
enough to turn the head of any “literary 
aspirant.” But, alas! for the young wielder of 
the quill,—or fountain-pen,— 

Unless he is a genius he must wait long and 
serve honestly the apprenticeship that is de: 
manded by life as the wage of mastership. 


Mr. Cosgrave holds that “ the difficult, in 
tangible craft of story-spinning or article 
making can be mastered only by practice.” 
Why “intangible”? And, if intangible, 
what is the use of practicing the craft? 
“ But,” our editor goes on to say, “ the writer 
has this advantage over these other doctors 
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and lawyers, that he can make the work of 
learning his trade earn him a living.” This 
will be news to most persons. It is generally 
supposed that literary aspirants who are wait- 
ing the much-desired “ opportunity ” fail ut- 
terly, in most cases, to earn a livelihood. In 
the very nature of things, it could hardly be 
otherwise. 

Mr. Cosgrave does not discuss authorship 
from the classic or academic standpoint, but 
confines himself to “ that phase which chiefly 
concerns the modern literary aspirant,—the 
field of the newspapers and the magazines.’ 


Whatever may still be urged against the sen- 
sationalism and inaccuracy of the daily press, 
there has come within the last few years a 
change for the better in the conduct of great 
newspapers in the large centers. . A de- 
mand for good writing has been developed. 
ae The routine reporter cannot bring out 
the romance and tragedy of the news. To pro- 
ject the human values of current happenings, to 
give them their dramatic or sensational impli- 
cation, the artist’s touch is necessary, so there 
has been developed a class of journalists to 
whose vividness or pungency of treatment the 
term artistic may be fairly applied. Such writ- 
ers, commonly called “star reporters,” are well 
paid, and acquire a reputation because they are 
often allowed to sign their articles. 


Given the necessary education and intel- 
lectual caliber, these star reporters in due 
course become magazine writers. “ The city 
room of the daily newspaper is the training- 
ground of the article writer and story-teller 
of to-day.” Many authors, of course, have 
become expert writers without passing 
through the city room; but the journalistic 
route “is a main traveled road to the atten- 
tion of the magazine editor and the book 
publisher.” 

The first question, we are told, asked by 
the experienced magazine editor of any 
would-be contributor is “ What do you 
know? af Then, ‘“‘ What have you done?” 


Whoever would be heard nowadays must have 
something to say. After a man acquires 
skill with the tools of language he must some- 
where gather material to mould. Almost with- 
out exception, the writers who to-day have the 
public’s ear have traveled in many lands and 
sojourned in many environments. Some have 
imposed knowledge of life upon high scholar- 
ship. 

The literary aspirant, having been “ prop- 
erly primed and trussed by city editors and 
copy-readers,” and being now a star reporter, 
is ready to join “ the more select company of 
magazine contributors.” How admission to 
this circle may be gained is duly explained 
by Mr. Cosgrave, who incidentally gives an 


interesting description of the new magazine 
of to-day, which we quote in full. 


The new type of magazine evolved in America 
is a form of journalism imposed upon the old 
structure of essays, stories, and poems. It is 
concerned rather with tendencies and conditions 
than with current events, and tréats these in 
their broadest application to the life of the na- 
tion. It breaks new ground and makes its own 
issues. Addressing simultaneously large audi- 
ences throughout the States, it is unshackled 
by local prejudice and has become an agency of 
illumination and reform. This development has 
created a demand for a new type of writer: the 
reporter of conditions, who must combine the 
knowledge and patience of the sociologist with 
the human instinct sense of the trained news- 
paper man. ‘This type finds its best expression 
in Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, Wil- 
liam Hard, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Charles E. 
Russell, and Will Irwin,x—men who devote 
months of laborious investigation to their sub- 
jects and interpret them in human terms to their 
public. These men have been called “ inuck- 
rakers,” for they have dragged the wrongs of 
individuals and classes to the light of day, but 
their work has been the greatest single factor in 
that awakening of the national conscience,—that 
new sense of responsibility, that resentment of 
greedy privilege and dishonest administration of 
politics and business which pervade our country 
to-day. They are the evangels of the new era. 

The magazines are looking for “‘ new men 
who can handle great subjects in a big way.” 
And for those who are able to do this work 
“there is high compensation, a real reputa- 
tion, and the consciousness of serving a noble 
cause.” 

As regards the pecuniary results of liter- 
ary success, “‘ the great prizes are for the few.” 


A good story is worth from $100 to $1000, 
determined by its length, its value, and the repu- 
tation of the writer. The authors who have 
made a public of their own through their books 
are paid a higher rate than those whose reputa- 
tion has not extended beyond the magazine field. 
: The writers of whom this is true aver- 
age from $10,000 to $25,000 a year. . . . The 
less successful average from $4000 to $8000. But 
there are other compensations than mere dol- 
lars and cents for the writer. He is his own 
master; he labors when and where he pleases; 
and he has the satisfaction of the artist in his 
work. As to fame: he has the recognition of 
his craft rather than that of society at large; 
for art has not yet attained rank in America. 
$4 This is a transitory condition, however, 
and it is comforting to look forward to the time 
when the lion of the moment will be the bril- 
liant novelist whose latest achievement the 
gopenes will celebrate with banquets and bon- 

res. 


In his concluding paragraph Mr. Cosgrave 
admits that the difficulties confronting the 
literary aspirant cannot be overemphasized. 
Standards are being raised rather than 
lowered, 
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A HINDU OPINION OF THE VOYAGE OF THE FLEET. 


HE voyage of the American fleet has at- 
tracted more public notice than any 
similar movement among the great navies of 
the world in modern times. Nations have 
vied with each other for the honor of extend- 
ing hospitality to the officers and men, and 
the press universally has showered compli- 
ments and praise on the United States for 
the remarkable naval development it has ac- 
complished within so comparatively short a 
period. Underneath these various eulogistic 
comments one cannot fail to detect the real- 
ization on the part of the writers that the 
presence of her fleet in foreign waters demon- 
strates that America’s naval strength is no 
longer a quantité négligible, and that she has 
definitively entered the ranks of world-pow- 
ers. To the nations of the Far East this fact 
has especial significance, for it seems to be 
tacitly agreed that the views of our Captain 
Hobson (noticed in the last number of the 
Review) are destined to be realized at no 
very distant date, and that the future of 
America in the Orient is not unlikely to be 
beset with grave international difficulties. 
The situation is not without interest even to 
dependent India; and in the August issue of 
the Modern Review (Calcutta) Mr. Satis 
Chandra Basu sets forth the views enter- 
tained by some of the subjects of that great 
British possession. 

Mr. Basu does not mince matters. He 
assumes without any hesitation whatsoever 
that ‘‘ the great historic question of Asia ver- 
sus Europe” will ere long come up for set- 
tlement, and that whereas “the conflict of 
1905 was fought between an intensely pa- 
triotic people and a wornout autocracy,” the 
new conflict will be “ between a poor though 
patriotic monarchy and a rich and vigorous 
republic.” 

Internally Japan is now passing through a 
great financial and economic crisis. The condi- 
tion of the poor has been terribly aggravated by 
the last war. Slowly and silently a spirit of dis- 
content with the present state of things is grow- 
ing in the kingdom. Externally she has her in- 
terests opposed to almost all the European pow- 
ers. But against all these dangers must be 
counted the intense patriotism of the Japanese 
people. America, on the other hand, is finan- 
cially one of the best equipped states. The con- 
dition of the poor in the United States is far 
better than in Japan. Externally America is the 
most favored state in the world. 


In view of a possible conflict with Japan, 
this Indian writer thinks the United States 
may deem it necessary ‘ 


‘to clear the Pacific 


Coast and its neighborhood of all sorts of 
Japanese influence and interests.” Amer- 
ica’s flourishing industries and commerce re- 
quire outlets, and the Orient is her greatest 
purchaser. To protect this commerce she 
must have some naval bases in the Pacific, 
and these are supplied by Hawaii and the 
Philippines. In regard to the latter he says 
that, “ judging from the ordinary standards 
of conduct of European nations, it seems im- 
probable that America will ever willingly 
grant complete independence to the Philip- 
pines.” 

But, on the other hand, you cannot apply the 
same standard in judging America that you do 
in judging European nations, because tie his- 
tory of American activity in the Orient does not 
in general agree with the tradition of European 
nations in Asia. The English, the Dutch, and 
the French ._ share substantially the same 
view, that Asiatics are not capable of self-gov- 
ernment. But tag he after only six years of 
occupation in the Philippines, has been able to 
establish a really popular legislative assembly. 

Mr. Basu, somewhat pathetically, com- 
pares this with the treatment of India by 
Great Britain. He refers to October 16, 
1907, on which day the first Philippine As- 
sembly was inaugurated by Secretary of War 
Taft, as “ written in golden letters in the his- 
tory of the modern Philippines,” but also as 
being a “day of national mourning for all 
India.” 

To-day young Filipinos are enacting legisla- 
tion for their nation and to a great de- 
gree are controlling the public affairs of their 
country. And this in spite of the fact that the 
Filipinos are in no way superior to the people 
of India in respect of educational and moral ele- 
vation and previous practice in the art of self- 
government. 

He makes it clear, however, that he holds 
no brief for America. 

Her history is stained from page to page with 
instances of inhuman treatment and systematic 
destruction of the original inhabitants of this 
Ithe American] continent. But I am judging 
her with reference to her present policy in the 
Orient, and that according to the ordinary con- 
ceptions of justice and fair play. 

Turning to Japan, he finds that her lands 
and resources are inadequate to the rapid 
growth of her population. She must have 
outlets, but she finds obstructions to expan- 
sion in all directions. “ That America should 
be the first Westerner to come into the in- 
evitable conflict is due to her peculiar geo- 
graphical position as well as to her commer- 
cial and territorial interests in the Pacific.” 
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While acknowledging the patriotism, pa- 
tience, and perseverance of the Japanese, and 
their kindness to foreigners in their social life, 
Mr. Basu flays them unmercifully for their 
actions in Korea and Formosa, charges that 
the history of Japanese activity in the Far 
East since the Russo-Japanese War does not 
present an honorable record, and claims that 
Japan, though an Asiatic country, “ is act- 
ing exactly like a greedy Western nation 
[!],” and “ the same imperialism which has 
degraded Britain has affected Japan.” He 
concludes his articles with the following 
passage : 

The permanent peace and progress of the 


MORE GOLD, 


HE news that South African miners are 
getting gold out of the ground at 
steadily decreasing cost has turned loose a 
Hood of price-prophecies. “They concern all 
those who invest or trade in stocks, bonds, 
or notes; and, in fact, any one interested in 
the prices of food, clothing, and commodi- 
ties in general. 

Many popular writers treat the question 
very simply,—since gold is becoming cheaper 
to produce, we will have to “ pay more” for 
meat and potatoes and clothes and houses, 
and so on, but will “ pay less” for bonds, 
notes, and other fixed evidences of debt re- 
deemable in gold. 

The practical effect of the flow of gold 
seems not quite so direct, though just as strik- 
ing and important, when one reads an editorial 

" : Lp ee 
published last month in the London Statist, 
—a journal which on this subject certainly 
commands the attention of all schools of 
economists. It declares that ‘“‘ gold is the 
common measure of all prices, but it is not 
the sole determinant of the level of prices, 
for all that.” 

A multitude of influences are constantly being 
exerted, all of which have some share in deter- 
mining price. Over and above this, it is to be 
recollected that the prices of special articles may 
be either run up unduly or run down unduly by 
circumstances quite independent of the cost of 
producing gold, such, for example, as a great 
catastrophe or an extraordinary abundance. 
Still, the cost of producing gold has its effect. 
It may take some time for the full effect to be 
seen, owing to circumstances. But the effect 
will be produced after a while. 

At the present time gold is the standard of 
value in practically every commercial country 
except China. In consequence the value of 
everything exchangeable is measured in terms of 


world can only be secured by the spiritualization 
of the West and the partial secularization of the 
East, and for this purpose interaction between 
the two is absolutely necessary. Although the 
Asiatics are being excluded from Western lands 
at the present moment, Asia is catholic enough 
to welcome the Europeans [Americans?] into 
her land, provided they lead an honorable life; 
and the time will surely come when Asia will 
also receive the same respect and honor in the 
West that the West never forgets to claim in 
Asia. 


“Let us, therefore,” he adds, “ welcome 
the American fleet into Asiatic waters. But 
we welcome the fleet as the protector of 
American national honor, and not as a rob- 
ber of nations’ liberties.”’ 


MORE TRADE. 


gold. It follows that as gold measures the value 
of all other things, the value of gold itself is 
measured in those other things. Consequently, 
if we say that the cost of producing gold is les- 
sened, we say, in effect, that gold exchanges for 
a smaller quantity of other things than it did be- 
fore; or, to put the matter differently, we affirm 
that a smaller quantity of other things ex- 
changes for a given amount of gold; which is 
only another way of stating that the prices of 
commodities and the wages of labor have both 
risen. 


CHEAPER GOLD FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 


The exposition quoted above was ad- 
dressed to a correspondent of the weekly in 
discussion of a former editorial, pointing out 
the decline in the cost of mining South Afri- 
can gold. Representative mines like the 
Robinson, the Simmer and Jack, the Lang- 
laagte, and the Glen Deep have shown 
yearly decreases in the cost of milling each 
ton of gold, ranging from 25 per cent. to 5 
per cent. 

We choose these South African companies 
(says the Statist), firstly, because South Africa 
at the present time is setting an example to the 
rest of the world in the way of bringing scien- 
tific research to bear upon gold mining and gen- 
erally in the introduction of economical methods ; 
and, secondly, because South Africa is produc- 
ing fully one-third of all the gold now being 
raised in the world, and, as far as can be seen, 


it is likely to produce even a larger proportion 
in the immediate future. 


CHEAP GOLD MEANS HIGHER PRICES. 


“Cheaply produced gold,” the editor con- 
cludes, ‘must mean higher prices;” how 
soon, depends very largely upon the crops, 
because so many industries rely for their raw 
materials upon the annual harvests. But tne 


likelihood that the present depreciation of 
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gold will continue and increase, is another 
way of saying that the price-rise in commodi- 
ties all over the world will become greater in 
the next few years. 

What follows? 
stimulation to trade. 

Next the wage-earners benefit, not only 
from higher wages, but from the greater de- 
mand for labor in “ good times.” 

Finally the banks, with their vaults full of 
gold, will have greater power to accommo- 
date their customers with loans and dis- 
counts, 


The Statist sees first a 


Of course, a period of intense trade ac- 
tivity usually brings over-speculation, which 
brings a crisis, which is followed by such a 
depression as 1908 has been witnessing. But 
in the Statist’s opinion, we may now “ look 
forward to a very protracted period of ex- 
ceedingly good trade.” 

The man or woman with a fixed income, 
of course, is the one who does not profit by 
increased gold supply. But to a nation of 
workers, rather than of dependents, the pros- 
pects of greater and cheaper gold production 
cannot but be welcomed. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN GERMANY. 


HE chemical industry in Germany has 
developed so rapidly since the middle 
of the last century that from being a coun- 
try which obtained the largest part of its 
products from abroad Germany has become 
the chief export center of chemical manufac- 
tures in Europe. The growth of the mining 
and smelting industries, particularly in coal 
and iron, has naturally kept pace with the 
perfection of chemical technology. Germany 
still gets a great deal of its raw materials 
from Great Britain, but it sends back more 
in finished products. In an article in the 
Nord und Siid Prof. H. Grossman gives the 
following table showing the growth of the 
chemical industry from 1880 to 1905: 
Import of Raw Export of Raw 


Materials. Materials. 
Millions of Millions of 


Marks. Marks. 
Se 117.7 36.9 
ee 149.9 32.6 
FOS. 6004 ouavaw se 168.9 37:2 
LO. a er 218.4 45.2 
TQO 5 so:0:0 e044 09 <-019 290.6 5 
Import of Man’f'd Export of Man’f’d 
Products. Products. 
Millions of Millions of 
Marks. Marks. 
Co 102.3 200.2 
ISOs +6 4.006 III.9 242.1 
TIS S s ws. 2s, c9'5-0,0 110.9 301.7 
Cc 113.0 352.4 
TQO 5 65-5 we ase-waie 140.4 475.8 


The raw material comprises the ordinary 
articles used in chemical industry; drugs for 
the manufacture of medicines and perfumes; 
all kinds of resinous substances, and the by- 
products for the manufacture of lime; fer- 
ments and clarifiers; raw factory articles, 
and dyestuffs. 

The manufactured products consist chiefly 





of simple chemical stuffs, bases, acids, and 
salts; ether and etherol, drugs and perfumes, 
resinoil, varnish, lacquer, and glue stuffs; ex- 
plosives and igniting articles; pitch and tar; 
writing and drawing supplies, and dye goods. 

As appears from the above table, the im- 
port of raw materials has greatly increased 
since 1880, but the increase in exports is pro- 
portionately much larger. ‘The total yearly 
product of chemical goods, according to the 
official statistics, is 1,500,000 marks, and of 
this total one-third at least was disposed of 
in foreign markets. 

The growth of the export trade in chem- 
ical goods has caused the countries affected 
by it to place a high tariff on these German 
products, and Professor Grossman discusses 
the effect this action by the foreign powers 
is likely to produce upon the chemical indus- 
try in Germany. Some data are already at 
hand which justify the conclusion that Ger- 
many will not be materially injured by the 
restrictive measures of the competing coun- 
tries. 


The year 1906 has more than maintained the 
standard of growth of the previous years, as the 
following comparative table of the proceeds of 
the various branches shows: 


1904 1905 1906 

Mill. M. Mill. M. Mill. M. 

General chemicals. 8.66 8.92 9.25 
Pharmaceutic and 

photographic ar- 

GIES: spscelatce ss 9.67 9.35 9.98 
Ward VeS oc. casii. 11.68 13.54 16.72 
Explosives ....... 10.40 11.96 12.65 
Igniting stuffs.... 5.21 5.82 5.83 
Wood ‘coal......2.<: 7.38 7.64 10.13 
Fertilizing sub- 

StanCes .sss-c.c.0:s 8.66 9.00 9.60 
India rubber 

BOOS) <aenspiersiess 8.02 7.05 7.38 
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The record of the year 1907 was also 
fairly satisfactory, considering the financial 
disturbances and the abnormal rise in the 
prices of raw materials, which seriously af- 
fected some branches of the industry. Taken 
as a whole, says Professor Grossman, the 
showing of the year 1907 was such as not to 
justify the conclusion that the status of the 
German chemical industry has in any way 
been shaken in the struggle with the compet- 
ing industries of foreign countries. If some 
branches of the industry, such as the soap and 
carbonic acid manufacturers, have suffered, 
it is due partly to conditions entirely inde- 
pendent of the new tariff relations. On the 
other hand, many branches of the trade 
showed a more flourishing condition than at 
any previous period. This is true especially 
of the organic dyestuffs. The export of in- 
digo products alone has risen from 11,165 


tons, valued at 25,700,000 marks in 1905 
to 16,354 tons of the value of 41,100,000 
marks in 1907. 

The German Government recognizes the 
great importance of the chemical industry to 
the country, and liberally encourages the 
study of pure and applied chemistry in the 
high-schools and in the universities. ‘‘ Every 
pfennig spent in the study and teaching of 
chemistry since Liebig,” said Wichelhaus, 
the director of the technological institute of 
the University of Berlin, “is a most excel- 
lent investment, and it is no doubt due to 
this spirit in the educational institutions of 
Germany that Professor Haller, of Paris, 
was forced to admit in his official report 
of the World’s Fair in 1900 that the pre- 
ponderance of the chemical industry of Ger- 
many is a recognized and_ indisputable 
fact.” 





A LITERARY ESTIMATE OF TOLSTOY. 


HE conspicuous ability of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse as a critic has seldom been so 
convincingly demonstrated as in his estimate 
of the sage of Yasnaya Polyana as a man of 
letters, which appears in the Contemporary 
Review for September. ‘The romantic life of 
the illustrious Russian, the willing homage,— 
amounting to hero-worship,—that he receives 
from his numerous disciples, the universality 
of his fame, and the unique position in which, 
at fourscore, he stands before the world, ren- 
der it exceedingly difficult to dissociate the 
writer from the man. “ Such praise as Tol- 
stoy has deservedly received, while a grace- 
ful and proper tribute to the crown of length 
of days, is apt to disturb calm critical judg- 
ment.” Moreover, Tolstoy himself attrib- 
utes “vastly more importance to his utter- 
ances on social, political, and religious ques- 
tions than he does to his novels.” And we 
have his own declaration that the novels and 
stories which he wrote before 1880 are “ evil 
in their tendency and negligible as literature.” 
In Mr. Gosse’s opinion, “the only possible 
way in which one can make any useful ex- 
amination of Tolstoy as a man of letters is 
“to decline all dealing with the philosophical 
and ethical opinions which he has been pour- 
ing forth during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury.” 
First of all, the fact must be emphasized 
that among all the extraordinary intellects 
that Russia has produced there are two, and 


probably not more than two, that are abso- 
lutely in the first class.) These are Tolstoy 
and Dostoievsky. 


Without comparing these rivals too closely 
together, this at least has to be pointed out,—that 
Tolstoy, in spite of all the wilful oddity of his 
later years, remains nearer to the European 
tradition, and therefore is easier for Western 
minds to understand, than the colossal genius 
to whom we owe “Crime and Punishment” 
and also that it is from Dostoievsky, not from 
Tolstoy, that what is most vigorous in subse- 
quent Russian literature descends. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the books of Maxim Gorky 
and of this terrible new Leonide Andréieff, 
whose heartrending “Sept Pendus” has just 
appeared, owe anything in form or substance to 
Tolstoy. They continue to analyze in its ex- 
tremest waywardness the painful morbid sen- 
sibility of the Russian nation, as it was first dis- 
covered by Dostoievsky. Tolstoy, in spite of 
his greatness, and in spite of the amazing ve- 
hemence of his personal character, stands alone 
as a literary force. 


Tolstoy’s chief merit is that, like Balzac, 
he founds the art of the novelist on an un- 
wearying determination to place before the 
reader a series of exact statements. ‘“ He is 
great among the greatest, precisely because 
no more strenuous effort was ever made by 
mortal man to represent the truth in a formal 
exposition of particulars.” This quality, so 
rare even among eminent romance writers, 
and which. has never been characteristic of 
English fiction, is the central feature of the 
work of Tolstoy. 
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His untiring watchfulness to catch and weigh 
the movements of mankind has given the author 
of “War and Peace” a right to be considered 
one of the most conscientious modern historians 
of the spirit of man. _ He explains the 
laws of humanity to us by history, and history 
by manners. 

In reviewing Tolstoy’s imaginative writ- 
ings one cannot fail to be struck with the 
command that he holds over his subject. In 
this respect he comes nearest to being the 
first novelist in the world. Two different 
aims are always at work in the spirit of Tol- 
stoy. ‘‘ He is eagerly interested in the mili- 
tary masses, the social paroxysms; and at the 
same time each individual, easily lost to sight 
and thought in the huge upheaval, is ready 
at any moment to be brought under the 
microscope.” 

It has been charged against ‘Tolstoy’s 
novels that there is no central figure, but 
this is scarcely true. 


In “War and Peace” he set himself a task 
the seriousness and difficulty of which no labor 
of a novelist has ever exceeded,—namely, while 
devoting himself to the close observation of per- 
sonal character, to describe the material and 
moral forces which dominated the entire sur- 
face of a lengthy and complicated epoch. Ac- 
cordingly, in such a scheme there is a central 
figure, but it is not that of Napoleon or even of 
Koutouzof, though a species of moral grandeur 
alternately gives a certain centralization to each 
of these. What is ‘red od the “hero” of “ War 
and Peace” is the idea of Russian national 
character, exhibited wale the stress of violent 
and perilous conditions. 


In the accuracy and delicacy with which 
Tolstoy observes essential traits of charac- 
ter Mr. Gosse compares him with George 


Sand: 


They are, in fact, remarkably alike, although, 
heaven knows, in many things so unlike. , 
He has not that dignity and roundness, that 
serene full tide of melody, which make George 
Sand the first woman prose writer of the world, 
without a rival within view. There must, more- 
over, always be the difference between one who, 
like the author of “ Les Maitres Sonneurs,” ap- 
proaches the life of simplicity from the center 
of civilization, and one who, like the author of 
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‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” comes westward out of 
the frontiers of Asia, with his barbarous trap- 
pings still flung over his shoulders. 


The likenesses are, however, greater than 
the differences; and this comparison with 
George Sand should be helpful in defining 
the position of Tolstoy. 


Each of them is a peasant of genius; each, 
that is to say, regards life not from the aris- 
tocratic and sentimental but from the rustic and 
positive point of view. The two great 
writers are one in clinging to an obstinate as- 
surance of the probity and charity of the peasant 
class; <<. ; They are curiously similar in 
their method of treating landscape. . . 
George Sand opens a window, out of which we 
see the Creuse or the Indre winding through 
a fat landscape. So Tolstoy flings wide the 
shutters, and gray marsh-lands, lined with mel- 
ancholy birches, stretch before us further than 
the eye can reach. 


Although humor is not entirely absent 
from Tolstoy’s works, it has no prominent 
place there. Indeed, the jocular view of life 
has never appealed to him. 

In forecasting the estimate of future gen- 
erations, Mr. Gosse says: 


How Tolstoy will appear in the eyes of pos- 
terity it is, of course, impossible to say. But 
in the eyes of the contemporaries of his old age 
he seems to be the author of one elaborate novel 
of consummate merit, “Anna Karénina,” in 
which he has rivaled the first psychologists of 
Europe; of two romances of excessive length, 
“ War and Peace” and “ Resurrection,” in which 
the most brilliant qualities are found side by 
side with much that is tiresome, incoherent, and 
abnormal; and ‘of a large number of shorter 
stories in which the author’ oscillates between 
an artistic probity of the most admirable kind 
and a deplorable, didactic charlatanism. He has 
magnificent powers of description, a certain 
grandeur in the portraiture of life, a power over 
detail which has scarcely been rivaled, but his 
ideas of construction are primitive, and his ab- 
sence of logical consistency distressing. If we 
may hazard a prediction, there will be some 
pages of Tolstoy that will live forever, but their 
effect will for some time be obscured by the 
circumstance that in the mass of his works there 
is, in Landor’s phrase, “overmuch to pare 
away.” 
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LEADING FINANCIAL ARTICLES. 


SECURITIES ARE PAYING FOR THEIR KEEP. 


A MARYLAND merchant complains that them first. The price-drops which did occur 
the rise in prices on the stock and resembled those of other Presidential years. 
bonds markets this year was not justified 
by business conditions, and must have been 
produced by “ vicious manipulation.”” Why, In New York City the greatest surprise 
his own trade is hardly half as active as last was expressed during the early weeks of Sep- 
year. tember that money had not yet “ tightened.’ 
“Yes,” he was told, “and you are one of Of course, interest is expected to become 
the very men who are furnishing the lever low after a panic, but not to stay so. 
for higher prices,—easy money. ‘The bank is Rates almost invariably rise in the autumn; 
loaning you only half as much as last year; the farmers call on the country banks for 
the other half went to a Baltimore bank. money to pay farm hands, ship their crops, 
There was no demand for it among mer- etc., and thus the flow of cash is away from 
chants there, so it went on to New York. New York City. ‘‘ There is no doubt that 
There banks and trust companies are briskly money is moving to the country in good vol- 
competing for commercial paper, and the best ume,” says Bradstreet’s. But still the rates 
they get for six months is 3 to 3% per cent., stay low. Perhaps the panic made interior 
—because all over the country the same thing bankers cautious and led them to keep sup- 
has been happening. plies which are now on hand for the farm- 
“Can you blame rich men if they use their ers. Certainly there is a universal note of 
high credit to borrow this money at 3 per astonishment at the ease of September money, 
cent and put it into bonds at 4% per cent., or running through such well-informed organs 
stocks at 5 and 6 per cent.? They expect to of finance and trade as Dun’s Review, the 
sell at equal or higher prices, because they see Financial Chronicle, Harper's Weekly, the 
that trade improvement, though slow, is London Statist, and the elaborate weekly 
steady. financial reviews of the New York news- 
“Then they know the different investment papers. 
properties. It is their business to. “There 
is a risk, but they can afford to take it, and 
average it up among dozens of different bonds For instance, the New York Sun sees af- 
and stocks. Meanwhile they make the dif- fecting the present security market “a com- 
ference in interest, which works out at 10 or bination of favorable factors that never ex- 
20 per cent. on the actual amount of capital jsted before on a similar occasion in our 
they invest in such transactions.” country’s financial history.” 
The merchant confessed that he would do 


SURPRISE AT THE LOW RATES. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED CONDITION. 


the one thing himself if he could. Piper exists in the country an abounding sup- 
x é . ply of money, not paper money or that proceed- 
As for manipulation—bluffiing has been ing from mere currency inflation, but real money, 


going on this year in stock-trading just as in —namely, gold. The same condition exists in 
horse-trading and other kinds of trading. other countries. The general gold supply of the 
3ut it would be hard to find that this “ sell- world is, moreover, increasing at an unmatched 


riaeioeoe: ” : rate. Secondly, the prospect all along this year 
ing in circles,” as Mr. Harriman neatly puts has been for good crops in the United States sold 


it, was due any more to the “bulls” than to at high prices. In the third place it is now clear 
the “bears.” Certainly, the most flagrant that Jast year’s financial trouble, while severely 
example of “ matched orders ” on record this felt in the East, was felt in the West, broadly 


Op: i : ° speaking, little if at all. The Western people are 
= in aig an effort to lower prices, not still consumers at a relatively unchecked rate, 
0 raise them. 


and almost half of the country is not aware that 


The flat failure of that attempt is one more Wall Street has been troubled in any way. 














illustration of the fact that the successful 
financiers are not those who defy the work- 
Ings of natural conditions, but those who see 


In these things, therefore, lie the impulses that 
have induced people to buy stocks in Wall Street 
in the last ten months and,—what is of equal 
purpose in accounting for the advance in quota- 
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tions that has taken place, have induced own- 
ers of stocks to refrain from selling them. 





UNFORESEEN BY SOME BANKERS. 


Not only outsiders, but many prominent 
bankers, failed to size up the situation last 
summer. Howard Schenck Mott in Har- 
pers Weekly writes that “ only a couple of 
months ago many people in the financial com- 
munity of more or less experience expected 
moderately high money rates at New York 
during the last four months of the present 
year. Even now a few continue to predict 
‘tight money.’ ” 


It was “vision,” with regard to the probable 
development of present monetary conditions 
that undoubtedly influenced the larger capital- 
ists and banking interests early this year to take 
a pronounced position on the side of rising prices 
in the stock market; and as the months have 
passed since then, and their judgment has been 
found to be correct, they have ventured farther 
and farther in the direction of higher prices. 
It would take a bold man to say that the end 
had come in this process of discounting in the 
stock market the return of prosperity. Cer- 
tainly, so far as monetary conditions are con- 
cerned, the immediate prospect does not war- 
rant any great expectation of a restriction of 
activity in that direction. 

Not only America, but the whole world, 
. . . , bd 
is enjoying easy money. ‘The London Statist 
considers that “ all the indications are favor- 
able to high-class securities,” by which it 
means those that are able to continue divi- 
dend payments. And this weekly sees a trade 
revival not far off. 

Cheap money, then, will rule during the re- 
mainder of the year and will continue to stimu- 


late all economic forces. Trade is improving 
in the United States; in India the monsoon is 
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proceeding satisfactorily ;-the crop reports from 
the United States, from our colonies, and from 
Japan are most excellent. From all this it is 
safe to conclude that we are about to see a very 
marked improvement in trade. 


HARVESTS, IRON, AND EXPORTS GOOD. 


Nor has the stock market advance been 
out of line with the fundamental trade pros- 
pects at home. “ The harvests of 1908 have 
for all practical purposes ceased to be a mat- 
ter of speculation,’ says the New York 
Times’ “ Weekly Financial Review,” “ and 
it is now certain that the cereals will yield 
larger returns than last year.” Dun’s Re- 
view finds the iron and steel industry “ more 
encouraging than at any previous time this 
year.” 

Add to this that America is wearing its old 
clothes with a vengeance. Nearly one-third 
less was imported from Europe in the period 
of 1908 covered by the Financial Chronicle 
of September 12, as compared with the same 
period of 1907,—$409,000,000 as against 
$601,000,000. ‘The falling off was great- 
est in dry goods,—$84,000,000 from $132,- 
000,000. Meanwhile our exports have act- 
ually increased by nearly five million dollars. 

Of course, the wheels are not spinning 
quite so fast. Railroad net earnings are 
about one-sixth less than last year, and bank 
clearings one-fifth. But well-informed writ- 
ers and bankers all over the world look for- 
ward to a steadiness of improvement, such 
as is reflected by the greater number reported 
each two weeks of freight cars at work. It 
is this anticipation which reconciled disinter- 
ested students to higher security prices; and 
it was a low money rate which made the rise 
practicable. 


THE SURPLUS,—OPTIMISTIC OR REAL? 


A MISTAKE about a “surplus” came 

near making trouble for one reader of 
this magazine not long ago. Now is a good 
time to tell his story. In October the com- 
panies that issue stocks and bonds are just 
beginning to publish their reports for the year 
ending June 30; and in these reports there 
is no item that ought to mean more or that 
may means less than the “ Surplus.” 

Simple arithmetic is all most people need 
in order to read the “ earnings” part of the 
report. It is easy to figure out whether the 
company made enough money to pay the in- 
terest on its bonds, and had enough left over 
to pay the dividends on its stock, with enough 


remaining to form a comfortable. “ margin 
of safety.” 

But the balance sheet is not as simple. It 
is a quick sketch of the company’s financial 
pose at the end of office hours, June 30. But 
was the artist a realist—or an optimist? 
The character of the whole picture can often 
be told by a glance at the figures called “ Sur- 
plus”’ and an attempt to find just where 
it actually exists among the company’s val- 
uables. 

In justice to the hundreds of companies 
that carefully and wisely depict themselves 
on their balance sheets, it is well to follow 
out the experience of the reader above men- 
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om tioned, who came near taking an optimistic Did all this represent any more than the 
is surplus for a real one. company’s hope that it was two million dol- 
ty This particular inquirer wrote the pub- lars ahead? If it did, there must be $2,000,- 
lishers of this magazine a few weeks ago ooo of actual value among the Assets to cor- 
about investing in the preferred and common respond. Where is it? 
- stocks of a large manufacturing company. It is not in Accounts and Bills Receivable, 
si He was surprised to see them selling so low, which happen to amount to just the same as 
ve —on a basis to yield the investor about Q per those Payable,—$3,000,000. Nor in Cash 
on cent and 12 per cent., respectively,—in spite and Merchandise, which, put together, fall 
ae of the fact that the company was a very large $1,000,000 short of the amount of preferred 
wt one, for long years a dividend earner. And stock outstanding. It must therefore be 
a besides,” the subscriber wrote, “it has ac- sought among these tremendous items which 
a cumulated a surplus of about $2,000,000. Is cost the company $6,000,000. Against 
ai not the stock a ‘ safe’ investment ? this is to be set the $1,000,000 of preferred 
his The answer stated that the surplus seemed stock, remaining uncovered, together with the 
, nore optimistic than real,—and that, in the $3,000,000 common,—total, $4,000,000, 
old judgment of the publishers, it did not form which would seem indeed to leave a surplus 
ed an indication of safety for the stock. Ten of $2,000,000 worth of “ plants, steamboats, 
‘od days later, the company went into a receiver- real estate, etc.” 
; ship, surplus and all. But what were these “worth”?  Per- 
icle : 
se ‘eiieiiaiis es waiiciaiiite haps not one-half as much, if need came to 
sa : raise money in a hurry. So the publisher’s 
aa: _ The theory of such a bookkeeping contra- answer ran. And when the need came, ten 
nh diction is well set forth in the article What days later, the impatient creditors evidently 
iol Is a True Reserve Fund? appearing in a did not value the factories, sites, equipment, 
ria careful English monthly of finance. I he and good will at even half their cost. 
ing point is emphasized that a surplus or “re- — Optimism is a quality that energetic busi- 
Hh serve, as the English call it, is real only ness men ought to show, but not on the bal- 
sake when it is separate, and put into something ance sheets, unless so stated. More tangible, 


we quickly marketable, such as stocks and bonds, cashable assets are needed to balance the 
ioe: —not when invested in the business, which amount shown as “ surplus.” 
plan “is as opposed to the essential idea of 













such } : AN ACT OF SELF-RESTRAINT. 
a the true Reserve as would be the policy of a . 

4 . . . . . . . 

‘ man who, preferring to insure his house and = Coming back to the English periodical, one 
mi effects from fire by setting aside a sufficient gets a good simile. ‘“ The reserve fund of a 
and sum for the purpose, were to invest the fund public company is merely the equivalent, in 
pe mt in additional furniture wherewith to equip the world of finance, of the household ‘ stock- 

, the house. The conflagration which wrecked ing.’ It is an emergency fund, an_insur- 

his home would at ene and the same time ance against the ways of fate.” 
is 5: eka @ Pr ne 
destroy his reserve. : The sum reserved is set apart out of profit 
Now the American company that failed otherwise legally distributable to the sharehold- 
was in just this position. Its surplus was all ers. It is thus an act of self-restraint on the 

; “in the business.” The story is told by a part of the proprietors,—the deliberate seques- 

rein ; ; tration of earnings at the dictates of prudence. 
© brief glance at the balance sheet, which was poe ern? “ad 
te substantially as follows, with a few changes , /*70ther ye as he red uk ba up 
me made to produce round numbers, without ‘i = 1s i Pd the tin 25% nse aed in 
cis : : Nea porte te 
B ' changing real relations: the balance sheet Ce) a success ul stoc com 
rut Paes pany, popular with English investors. With 
Sus ASSETS. : ; cers : 
nist: Accounts receivable............. teaeioe $2,000,000 @& total capital of £2,500,000, it showed a 
piten Foon wesebeae > 1,000,000 substantial reserve ot £175,000. But after 
Sure Merchandise agra ’ ; 1,000,000 searching the vast total of more than £2,750,- 
he Cos ants, steamboats, real estate, ete. ~ : + < 
here “iss “6,000,000 000 of assets, the English author finds it jis 
a | Te indisputably clear, by this method x analy 

: EeAntaTiEs: sis, that the whole of the ‘ Reserve’ upon 
antes AGeourits; pavahlersa. «cia ccc doled $800,000 which this company relies is locked up in— 

“ne ille ave 7 99 ’ 
elves ESAUES, sR UII OG ccclae oo) ells diss) slats, oa: e)eieiciece oeierece Looe 00,000 a a , ‘ 

1 : Preferred SHOCK ae cccisuelaie sec thao ine cotecrert cic a OOOO I.—The ‘stock of raw material and manu- 
LOW POMIMON, STOCK... 0 cscc sce ce ese sine) SOOOO0O” fing " ~ 4 : P cca uibicie. 2 

! eae Cece ieee 5'000:000 factured products in London and at branches at 
men- home and abroad. 


MRO teal recover ooriarolns. cn ert ea eee $10,500,000 “TI.—Stocks of advertising material on hand. 
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“TII.—Tablets, show cards, 
ments unexhausted. 

“TV.—Balance of ‘good will,’ ‘trademarks,’ 
and ‘ patent rights,’ freehold and leasehold prop- 
erty, and holdings in (subsidiary companies). 

“V—Balance of book debts. 

“This is a typical case of a reserve fund ‘in- 
vested in the business. In the event of an 
emergency the company must either sell off its 
stock at ruinous prices, and thereby vitally in- 
jure its trading capacity, or raise money on such 
portion of its real estate as is not already hy- 
pothecated to the holders of the £500,000 deben- 
ture stock. ” 

“T am not questioning the stability of the 
magnificent business when I contend that the 
principle here illustrated is unsound. 

“ A reserve fund, to be effective, must be held 
in assets which are independent of the fluctua- 
tions of the business it is intended to safeguard. 
It must be available at the moment of need, not 
sunk in assets which, valuable as they may be in 
periods of ordinary trading, are rendered worth- 
less in the hour of crisis by the crisis itself. 
When all else is failing, the reserve fund assets 
must maintain their normal value and be capable 
of producing the cash equivalent of the figure 
at which they stand in the accounts.” 


and advertise- 
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The thing is correctly done in the reports 
of such American railroads as the Pennsyl- 
vania and Union Pacific. ‘The exact amount 
and value of each security held in the treas- 
ury is stated, and the total may be compared 
with the profit and loss, or surplus. 

Of course, such rough and ready glances 
at balance sheets cannot tell the whole story. 
An accountant familiar with the conditions 
of each trade is needed to go behind more of 
the figures. Bad debts may exist among the 
accounts receivable. Old, damaged, or other- 
wise unsalable stock may have been figured 
in among the merchandise and stock on hand. 
And then, companies may possess financial 
strength, even though their surpluses be 
“lost” in the business. But the few minutes 
spent in searching for a surplus and learning 
its nature, whether actual or merely hope- 
ful, tells more about the condition of the 
average company, in less time, than any other 
process. 





THE FOUR ELEMENTS OF MORTGAGE SECURITY. 


66 W HY do you believe that any invest- 

ment, in any kind or combination 
of securities, may very well include a real 
estate mortgage?” 

This question was asked by a man who 
wanted to put all his money in the stock mar- 
ket, “ where he could turn it into cash at 
any time.” 

It is both the weak and the strong feature 
of a real estate mortgage that it is permanent 
until it comes due. For this reason, one 
would hardly choose it for all one’s money; 
but it is very wise to have a certain proper- 
tion in the mortgage as a substantial anchor 
of income. 

A banker who has specialized in mort- 
gages, James L. Houghteling, describes their 
four elements of security in the World To- 
Day, putting them very clearly, and bring- 
ing out good rules for the individual inves- 
tor. “ He need not believe anything except 
the testimony of accumulated facts; he need 
not be an auditor skilled to analyze balance 
sheets, nor an expert with special knowledge 
to understand technical reports. His strong- 
hold is common sense,” 

The first element, Mr. MHoughteling 
writes, is that of “ present value”; the sec- 
ond, “ stability of value’; the third, ‘ moral 
risk”; the fourth, “ condition of mortgage.” 
“The first of these elements can be scien- 


tifically determined, the second and third can 
be ascertained with comparative definiteness, 
while the fourth is largely a matter of proper 
care and skill in drawing up the legal papers.’ 


1. The actual value of a piece of real estate at 
any time is arrived at by blending together two 
values, the selling value and the income value. 
The first is determined from actual transactions, 
previous transfers of the piece of property in 
question, or recent sales of other properties 
which are similar in location and condition. A 
mass of testimony can usually be accumulated 
on this point without great difficulty. This is 
modified by the item of income value, a fair 
capitalization of the rents which are being re- 
ceived from the property. 

2. How long this value will be maintained is 
the second problem. Of course, the depreciation 
in a building can be written off systematically; 
it varies with the type and grade of construction 
of the building, ordinarily ranging from 2 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. each year. If then the char- 
acter of the neighborhood remains unchanged, 
it is a matter of mathematics to determine the 
value of the security at any given time. On the 
character of the neighborhood depends the 
amount of rent that can be collected for a fixed 
amount of space; this is, therefore, another fea- 
ture in determining the value of a building. 

3. The element of moral risk is often over 
looked by the individual lender, Such questions 
as “Is he over-reaching himself?” “Is he 
‘slow pay’?” “Ts there legitimate reason for 
his borrowing?” are intricate and hard to an- 
swer, but they are of as much interest to the 
lender as “Is he honest?” and “Is he finan- 
cially responsible ? ” 
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4. The conditions of mortgage are, for the 
most part, lawyers’ affairs; only one need enter 
into this discussion. This is the element of time. 
Nowadays the prevalent length of term for a 
real estate mortgage is five years; longer terms 
are sometimes specified, and three-year mort- 
gages, or even two, are not infrequently found. 
These short terms tend to offset possible depre- 
ciation or fundamental change in the property 
or its surroundings. A surer way to forestall 
depreciation is by providing part payments at 
stated intervals in reduction of the principal 
sum; this is known as the serial plan. Such 
serial payments can be made of a size that can 
be cared for out of the earnings of the prop- 
erty, so that the income producing power is 
transformed from an indirect to a direct pro- 
tection to the lender. Reference has already 
been made to this serial plan as being a double 
safeguard in that it reduces the mortgage debt 
and at the same time increases the borrower's 
cash investment in the property, and stimulates 
his pride in it and his desire to remain in pos- 
session. 


HOW THE BANKER ASSISTS. 


The individual investor, therefore, has to 
make sure that his lawyer is responsible and 


has found the abstract of title to be a proper 
one; that fire insurance policies with “ mort- 
gage loss clauses” have been taken out and 
that the borrower pays his taxes regularly, so 
that there will be no tax liens to interfere 
with the title to the property. 

All these services are done without cost to 
the investor by the mortgage banker, and 
there are plenty of firms which have a repu- 
tation for satisfactory performance. Mr. 
Houghteling tells of other things: 


The mortgage banker also collects and remits 
the interest and the principal when due, with- 
out charge to you. It is his duty to remind you 
of the maturity of interest and principal notes, 
and all you have to do is to send them to him 
for collection. Furthermore, he stands between 
you and the borrower, sparing you all contact 
with the latter; in fact, the borrower need not 
know who you are. This is often the means of 
avoiding numberless small inconveniences. In 
short, you have a right, in dealing through a 
mortgage banker, to throw on his shoulders all 
the details, which to you may be a burden, but 
to him will be merely routine business. 





THE ATCHISON,—A RAILROAD WELL MANAGED. 


ONE feature behind every good invest- 
ment is good management. Sometimes 
the right opportunity is long in securing the 
right man, and security holders suffer for 
their interest and dividends until he is found. 
Such is the history of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé, as told by John Moody in 
Moody's Magazine. Most striking is the 
company’s change for the better with the 
accession in 1895 of Mr. Edward Payson 
Ripley, one of the cleverest and most respon- 
sible of American railroad presidents. 

Both in that year and in 1889, the Atchi- 
son had failed, and cut down its fixed ex- 
penses, which meant that millions of dollars’ 
worth of bonds, many of which had been fur- 
nishing needed income to holders, were 
forced to pass their interest payments. The 
stockholders, of course, “ did without,” and 
the second time they were assessed $10 per 
share. 

But after ten years of caution and energy, 
the company is now one of the favorites for 
investors. Not only its underlying bonds, 
but also the “ adjustments,” which were is- 
sued on a part interest payment plan, are re- 
garded now as high grade investment securi- 
ties; and, says Mr. Moody, “ the 5 per cent. 
preferred stock, which in the reorganization 
was issued in exchange for old second mort- 


gage and income bonds, has paid its full divi- 
dend since 1900, and is now in the class of 
permanently secured preferred stock invest- 
ments. The common stock, which less than 
ten years ago sold for $12 per share, began 
paying dividends in 1901, and since that year 
has regularly paid 4 per cent. or more every 
year, selling at or near its full face value.” 
It now pays 5 per cent., and sells around go. 

And the company is as big as it is sound. 
Its 9300 miles rank it with the ten greatest 
railroads of the world. Of course, it can- 
not yet be as steady an earner as Eastern 
trunk lines. But its possibilities are enormous. 


The States through which the Atchison sys- 
tem now runs have enjoyed a marvelous growth 
in both population and wealth since 1895, which 
fact is reflected to a decided degree in the earn- 
ings figures of the Atchison. Its gross receipts 
have increased from about $30,000,000 in 1897 
to nearly $95,000,000 in 1907. Its surplus above 
charges, which in 1897 aggregated only $1,500,- 
000 against total charges of less than $6,0c0,000, 
was in 1907 more than $21,000,000 beyond total 
charges of over $13,000,000. 


The 1908 figures, not given by Mr. 
Moody, show a heavy falling off of the “ sur- 
plus above charges,” which is $6,000,000 less 
than last year. The business depression, and 
expensive improvements, are largely  re- 
sponsible. 
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NOTES ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME WORKS OF FICTION. 
Together. By Robert Herrick. Macmillan. 595 
pp. $1.50. 

This is a frank, very frank study of marriage 
as it exists in the United States to-day, or at 
least as the author believes it exists. Professor 
Herrick has taken for his exhaustive study of 
this theme five or six couples and made them 
each one offer its own peculiar testimony in 
support of his general contention that the mar- 
riage relation in this country is not, in general, 
a beautiful or successful thing. The hasty, ill- 
advised mating that fills the records of our 




















ROBERT HERRICK. 
(Author of ‘ Together.’’) 


divorce courts, the unwillingness of so many 
women to bear children, the constant craving 
for sensation and material comfort which char- 
acterizes our American life—these facts are 
handled with vigor, sincerity, often the true ar- 
tistic touch. Only one of the couples in the 
book have from the beginning the normal rela- 
tion, and these are not of the heroic stuff about 
which fiction is usually written. They live quite 
normal, healthful lives, helpful one to the other, 
have many children and are glad of them. They 
are, however, Professor Herrick would have us 
believe, if not the exception, in a minority. One 
is not compelled to unreservedly agree with the 
novelist’s theories or with the frank treatment 
he gives them in order to admit that he has 


written with much enthusiasm an absorbingly 

interesting story. 

A Little Brother of the Rich. By Joseph Medill 
Patterson. Chicago: Reilly & Co. 361 pp., ill. 
$1.50. 

This story is intended to be an exposure of 
wickedness in high places. Men and women of 
wealth and social prestige in New York life are 
represented in its pages in characters animated 
by the most sordid motives and inflamed by the 
most bestial passions. There is little that is at- 
tractive in the picture. No need to suppress a 
description that makes the sins of society so con- 
temptible and repulsive and flavorless. Vice, in 
this portrayal, is indeed a creature of hideous 
mien,—something hardly to be endured, still less 
pitied or embraced. It is conceivable that a 
group of beings as abandoned and vicious as 
those depicted by Mr. Patterson might be gath- 


ered from the ranks of the New York rich, but ° 


if that is the case a reasonable optimism pre- 

vents our believing that such a group would be 

in any sense representative of New York society. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Patterson has delivered a tell- 

ing blow at the evils that he uncovers. 

Halfway House. By Maurice Hewlett. Scrib- 
ner. 424 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Hewlett, who does so well in handling the 
blood-stirring romantic themes of medieval 
romance, appears a little out of place in this 
“comedy of degrees,” as he calls it, dealing in 
somewhat Meredithian fashion. with the love 
experiences of a susceptible young English girl 
who is a rather puzzling combination of naiveté 
and shrewdness and who seems to have a spe- 
cial gift for eliciting avowals of love from many 
and widely diverse types of men. It is not quite 
easy to see the comedy in the book, although 
as the author suggests that there is one perhaps 
there is. Mr. Hewlett’s own careful and dis- 
tinctive style makes the story his despite the 
unfamiliar milieu. 


Sowing Seeds in Danny.- By Nellie L. Mc- 
Clung. Doubleday, Page & Co. 313 pp., ill. $1. 


A wholesome, optimistic story of country life 
in the Canadian Middle West centering around 
the doings and sayings of an imaginative, heroic, 
fascinating little Irish girl, Pearlie Watson, a 
sister of the Danny in whom it was the inten- 
tion of the beautiful, rich lady theorist of the 
neighborhood to sow the seeds of a better, more 
literary life. There is nothing complicated or 
over-analytical in the book, but it breathes an 
atmosphere of wholesome simplicity and_ the 
fundamental heart virtues. There is just enough 
plot and love motive to make the story “go. 
The attention of the reader, however, never 
leaves the little twelve-year-old Pearlie and 
her quaint but beautiful ideas of life. 
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A Lord of Lands. By Ramsey Benson. Holt. 
326 pp. $1.50. 


This is an attractively written story of a work- 
ingman with a large family who left the city 
to become a farmer in the Northwest. Instead 
of venturing alone on this rather hazardous ex- 
periment, the hero of the tale, who serves as his 
own narrator, succeeds in interesting a group of 
his city friends and their families in his proj- 
ect; and the little colony, after going through 
the grasshopper plague and other unforeseen 
calamities, is finally enabled to pay for the new 
lands in the West and to make a comfortable 
living. The book gains its interest from its defi- 
nite statement of difficulties encountered and the 
way in which they were surmounted. 


A Grand Army Man. By Harvey J. O’Higgins. 
Century. 253 pp., ill. $1.50. 


Mr. O’Higgins has novelized—we believe 
that is the term,—David Belasco’s successful 
play, in which David Warfield’s interpretation 
of the character of Wes’ Bigelow was one of the 
notable successes of the last dramatic season in 
New York. The play was an unusually popular 


one, and the book will not disappoint the many ~ 7 


friends of Wes’ Bigelow among his Grand Army 
comrades and others. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Lisbon and Cintra. By A.C. Inchbold. Duffield 
& Co. 248 pp., ill. $3.50. 

The Alps in Nature and History. By W. A. B. 
Coolidge. Dutton. 440 pp., ill. $2.50. 

The Cradle of the Deep. By Sir Frederick 
Treves. Dutton. 378 pp., ill. $4. 

From Peking to Mandalay. By R. F. Johnston. 
Dutton. 460 pp., ill. $5. 


These four books of serious travel description 
take the reader through many different interest- 
ing regions, from the little Iberian kingdom on 
the Tagus to the far Eastern city which we 
know so largely through Kipling’s verse. Lis- 
bon, Mr. Inchbold would have us believe, is one 
of the most fascinating of the world’s capitals. 
It is well worthy of its name, which, according 
to the three etymological origins given, means 
light, sunshine, and beauty. Even the old Latin 
name for Portugal, Lusitania, he would have 
us follow the poet Camoens in believing, is built 
upon the root Luz, the Portuguese word for 
light. Mr. Inchbold’s descriptive style is easy 
and pleasant, and the colored illustrations, by 
Stanley Inchbold, add to the artistic attraction 
of the volume. Mr. Coolidge modestly an- 
nounces that more than forty years’ “ wandering 
through almost every district of the great moun- 
tain system known as the Alps” has been the 
basis for his volume on their nature and _his- 
tory. The maps and illustrations in this volume 
are very helpful. Particularly interesting are 
the chapters on “ The Alpine Folk,” their politi- 
cal allegiance, mother tongues, and religions. In 
“The Cradle of the Deep,’ Sir Frederick 
Treves has given an account of a leisurely voy- 
age to the West Indies, in the course of which 
he studied particularly the old Spanish main. 
It was in the “seclusion of these gorgeous is- 
lands that the long sea story of England was 
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TELLING THE BEAUTIFUL LADY WHAT 
HE LIKED BEST TO EAT. 


(Frontispiece from ‘“ Sowing Seeds’ in Danny.’’) 


“DANNY 


begun,” he says. “The West Indies became 
the nursery of the British navy, the school where 
the thews were hardened and the sea lessons 
learned. Here grew from puny begin- 
nings the germ of the great sea power of the 
world.” Mr. Johnston’s journey, “ From Pe- 
king to Mandalay,” took him through North 
China, Burma, Tibet, and Yunnan. The vol- 
ume is illustrated from photographs and has an 
excellent map. 


Persia: The Awakening East. By W. P. Cres- 
son. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
275 pp., ill. $3.50. 


This well and interestingly written account of 
the present condition of the Shah’s empire, deal- 
ing especially with the important events which 
within the past few months have all but trans- 
formed the traditional policy and government 
of this ancient kingdom, is the result of many 
years’ study and extensive travel in Persia. A 
clear light is thrown upon the political and com- 
mercial intrigues and revolutionaries of Russia, 
Germany, and England in those remote and gen- 
erally inaccessible regions which owe allegiance 
to the Persian monarch. Most of the photo- 
graphs which illustrate the volume were taken 
by the author’s brother, Mr. E. V. Cresson, who 
accompanied him on his several trips. 


From Libau to Tsushima. By the late Eugene 
S. Politovsky. Dutton. 307 pp. $1.50. 


This is a spirited account of the voyage of the 
Russian Baltic fleet under Admiral Rozhest- 
venski, including a description of the Dogger 
Bank incident, in a series of letters to the wife 
of Lieutenant Politovsky, who was Engineer- 
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warpath. The greatest In- 
dian warrior with whom 
General Howard was in 
combat was Chief Joseph, 
of the Nez Percés, but there 
were several others only 
less valiant than he. The 
unique character of these 
reminiscences makes them 
interesting to readers of 
all ages. 


Edgar Allan Poe. By John 
Macy. Small, Maynard 
& Co. 112 pp., por. $0.75. 
Among American writers 

of the early nineteenth cen- 


tury, Poe at least will not 
suffer for lack of biogra- 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL COMPARISON OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 


STATES. 


(Map reproduced from ‘ The Twentieth Century 


in-Chief of the squadron, and met his death at 
the battle of Tsushima (the sea of Japan). The 
translation is by Major F. R. Godfrey, the Brit- 
ish military expert. 


The Twentieth Century American. By H. Perry 
Robinson. Putnam. 463 pp. $1.75. 


An unusually well-informed and sympathetic 
piece of international observation and analysis 
on social, economic, political, and commercial 
conditions and facts in England and the United 
States. It is a fair, impartial, and illuminating 
comparative study of the two English-speaking 
peoples by an Englishman who has lived for 
twenty vears in the United States and knows 
American ideas and institutions unusually well 
for a foreigner. Moreover, he,—mirabile dictu, 
—has a keen sense of humor. Is the difference 
between the English and American point of 
view partly due to the difference in size of the 
countries? Perhaps it is, he says, and prints 
the comparative map to illustrate the difference. 

RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 

Bernard Shaw. By Holbrook Jackson. Phila- 
delphia: G. W. Jacobs & Co. 233 pp., ill. $1.50. 
This book is an excellent combination of 

memoir and appreciation. Bernard Shaw is 

treated under the four distinct heads: “The 

Man,” “ The Fabian,” “The Playwright,” and 

“The Philosopher.” The work is not minutely 

biographical, but sufficient detail is given to 

make clear the environment in which this er- 
ratic genius has developed his art. 





Famous Indian Chiefs I Have Known. By 
Major-Gen. O. O. Howard. Century. 364 
pp., ill. $1.50, 

General Howard’s reminiscences of Indian 
chiefs were compiled for the benefit of youth- 
ful readers and originally published in the St. 
Nicholas Magazine. They deal with a long line 
of famous Indian leaders, beginning with the 
renowned Seminole, Billy Bowlegs, and ending 
with Geronimo, the last Apache chief on the 


phers. An addition to the 
already long list of lives 
and memoirs of the poet has 
been made by John Macy in 
an admirable little volume 
contributed to the series of 
Beacon Biographies. In the brief compass of 
112 small pages Mr. Macy has contrived to pre- 
sent all the facts in Poe’s life that are of legiti- 
mate public interest, giving at the same time 
considerable judicious comment on his literary 
undertakings. Poe was one of that large group 
of celebrities the centenaries of whose births 
will be celebrated during the year 1909. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure Without 
Medicine. By Charles H. Stanley Davis, M.D. 
New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 218 pp. $1. 


Apropos of the Tuberculosis Congress at 
Washington and the stimulus that it has given 
to the crusade against the White Plague, the 
publishers have brought out a second edition 
of Dr. Charles H. Stanley Davis’ useful book 
on “ Consumption : Its Prevention and Cure 
Without Medicine.” The present volume con- 
tains additional chapters on bovine tuberculosis, 
the use of milk, general tuberculosis, marriage 
and the offspring, and a list of the institutions 
in the United States where tuberculosis patients 
are received. 


American.”’) 


The Prevention of Tuberculosis. By Arthur 


Newsholme. Dutton. 429 pp. $3. 


This volume is written almost solely from the 
standpoint of the public health administrator. 
While intended primarily for the use of health 
officers, the book should be found useful to all 
medical practitioners, members of hospital 
boards, and to all persons interested in the prog- 
ress of preventive medicine. It was written 
for an English public, but it has no limitations 
or style or expression which bar it from Ameri- 
can circulation. 


The Care of the Body. 
Dutton. 292 pp. $2.50. 
This is a book of practical hygienic sugges- 

tions made by a British physician. It covers 


many topics not ordinarily included in books 
on hygiene, giving detailed directions as to the 


By Francis Cavanagh. 
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care of the hair and skin in addition to the usual 
advice regarding exercise, bathing, sleep, and 
so forth. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Social Psychology. By Edward A. Ross. Mac- 
millan. 372 pp. $1.50. 


Professor Ross takes his readers into his con- 
fidence in the preface of this work and frankly 
admits that, in spite of infinite pains and thir- 
teen years of experience in university teaching 
of the subject, he feels sure that his book is 
strewn with errors. Nevertheless, he has 
wisely decided that this young science of social 
psychology can make no rapid advance if its 
devotees are always fearful of being found 
wrong on a few points. It is better that the 
truth mixed with error should be published than 
that the science should be retarded by foolish 
fears of criticism. Professor Ross is one of the 
few specialists in the subject who are able to 
popularize their discoveries and to make the 
subject interesting to the lay mind. 


Colonization. By Albert G. Keller. Ginn & Co. 


_ pp. 


Keller holds the chair of the science of 
aes in Yale University. His volume is a 
scholarly study of colonization, prepared for the 
purpose of providing a textbook on the subject. 
Recognizing the vast amount of material in 
print on the British and French colonization 
systems, these have been virtually omitted from 
consideration and attention given in this volume 
principally to the ancients (in which he includes 
the Spanish and Portuguese) and among the 
moderns, the Germans and Italians. Several ex- 
cellent maps complete the volume. 


Amana: The Community of True Inspiration. 
By Bertha M. H. Shambaugh. Iowa City: 
State Historical Society of Iowa. 414 pp., ill. 


This volume tells the story of the remarkably 
successful community and religious enterprise 
that for many years has had its seat in the State 
of Iowa. The original sources of this history 
being entirely in the German and long guarded 
with more or less jealousy from the inquisitions 
of the stranger, the outside world has had only 
fragmentary knowledge of the genesis and life 
of this unique community. We are indebted to 
Miss Shambaugh for a sympathetic and well- 
proportioned account of the social and spiritual 
growth of Amana, and a perusal of this account 
will tend to confirm our respect for the people 
who have transplanted from Europe to Ameri- 
can soil the principles of “true inspiration.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS. 


The Standard Concert Guide. By George P. 
Upton. A. C. McClurg & Co. 502 pp., ill. 
$1.75. 

Had Mr. George P. Upton explained whose 
standard and what concerts his “ Standard Con- 
cert Guide” represented, it would be easier to 
make serviceable comments on this volume. In 
general, though we deny that the text is 
throughout ‘ ‘intelligible to those unacquainted 
with the science of music,” we readily avow Mr. 


Upton’s style to be clear and ‘dignified, and his 


opinions to be stated with the reserve and con- 

servatism befitting a volume of the “ handbook ” 
order. This “Guide” is, in fact, sufficiently 
safe and authoritative if one can accept the seem- 
ingly arbitrary method of selection. For, even 
bowing to Mr. Upton’s choice of works from 
the composers he has listed, the inclusion of ob- 
scure British writers of insignificant cantatas, 
like Smart and Hattan and Corder, does not 
compensate one for the exclusion of such inter- 
national names as Svendsen and Debussy, Mac 
Dowell and Sgambati, Glazunor and Rimsky- 
Korsakov. On the other hand, we must com- 
mend the author’s excellent judgment in giving 
large recognition to the genius of Richard 
Strauss and Edward Elgar, despite the new- 
ness of their fame. 


Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages. 
de Wolf Addison. 


378 pp., ill. $3. 


The revival of interest in arts and crafts 
seems to demand an adequate presentation of 
the results that remain to us of the medieval 
workmanship in the various departments of ap- 
plied art. Simple information of this kind is 
not easily found in the elaborate works that 
have been heretofore devoted to the subject, 
but there can be no doubt that tourists would 
gain much by way of appreciation of the arts 
and crafts of the Middle Ages as they have been 
preserved to our own day if they were but led 
to consider the subject of their origin and con- 
struction. This is what is attempted in the vol- 
ume before us, which is illustrated from ex- 
amples of most of the medieval crafts. 


By Julia 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Character Portraits from Dickens. Selected by 
Charles Welsh. Small, Maynard & Co. 339 
pp. $1. 

The idea of this book of selections from 
Dickens is to present those descriptions of in- 
dividuals which are the most vivid and concise 
rather than those which reveal their characters 
in conversation or in their actions only. More 
than 150 pen portraits, selected from the 1500 
different characters portrayed by Dickens, make 
up this little volume. The material selected is 
arranged alphabetically according to the names 
of the characters. 


Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. By Wal- 
ter W. Massie and Charles R. Underhill. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 76 
np., ill. $1. 

This is a decidedly elementary description of 
the achievements and possibilities of wireless 
telegraphy and telephony. No technical words 


are used and the explanations given are such 
as any one might understand. 


The Book of the Little Past. By Josephine 
Preston Peabody. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 50 pp., ill. $1.50. 

This is a collection of charming verses for 
and about children, some of which really de- 


serve to rank with Stevenson’s melodies in his 
“ Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
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The Witchcraft Delusion in Colonial Connecti- 
cut. By John M. Taylor. New York: Graf- 
ton Press. 172 pp., ill. $1.50. 

For one reason or another the facts regarding 
the witchcraft delusion in old Connecticut have 
never been fully disclosed. Up to the present 
time the story has remained hidden in the an- 
cient records and in private manuscripts. From 
these authoritative sources Mr. Taylor has now 
compiled a fairly complete history of the episode, 
to which he has appended a bibliographical note 
giving a partial list ef the authorities and rec- 
ords in witchcraft literature which may be con- 
sulted by the reader. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 

Espafia en Cuba (Spain in Cuba). By Casimiro 
Fernandez. Havana: La Exposicion. 

Kraft (Power): Studies in International Eco- 
nomics and Culture. By Prof. E. Reyer. 
Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann. 

Arbitration in Latin America. By Gonzalo de 
Quesada. Rotterdam: M. Wyt & Son. 

Theodore Roosevelt, The Man of the Big Stick. 
By aR OP. J: Tutein Nolthenius. Haarlem: 
H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Son. 


The Shia Turks. By Rev. G. E. White. 
don: The Victoria Institute. 


Lon- 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“d 


Pub- 


Geyserland: Empiricisms in Social Reform. 
Richard Hatfield. Washington, D. C.: 
lished by the author. 451 pp. $3. 

The Blotting Book. By E. F. Benson. 
day, Page & Co. 255 pp. $1. 

The Essays of Francis Bacon. Edited by Mary 
A. Scott. Scribner. 293 pp. $1.25. 

Paul the Mystic. By James M. Campbell, D.D. 
Putnam. 285 pp. $1.50. 

Liberal Theology and the Ground of Faith. 
Hakluyt Egerton. Dutton. 248 pp. $1.25. 

The Search After Truth. By Charles W. Pear- 
son. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 303 
pp. $1.25. 

Literary and Biographical Essays. By Charles 
W. Pearson. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
260 pp. $1.25. 

Life and To-Morrow. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
297 pp. $1.50. 

The Scarecrow. By Percy Mackaye. 
lan. 179 pp. $1.25. 

The Bible of Nature. 
Scribner. 248 pp. $1. 

Charles the Bold. By Ruth Putram. 
484 pp., ill. $1.50. 

The City of Delight. By Elizabeth Miller. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 448 pp., 
ill. $1.50. 

The Boys of the Old Glee Club. 
comb Riley. Indianapolis: 
Company. 

Home Problems from a New Standpoint. By 
Caroline L. Hunt. Boston: Whitcomb & Bar- 
rows. 145 pp. $1. 

Long Life and How to Attain It. By Pearce 
Kintzing, M.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 285 pp. $1. 

Don’ts for Bachelors and Old Maids. By Minna 
Thomas Antrim. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. 96 pp. $0.50. 

Tamar Curze. By Berthe St. Luz. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 206 pp. $1. 

The Pendleton Twins. By E. M. Jameson. 
nings & Graham. 303 pp., ill. $1.25. 


Double- 


By 


Macmil- 
By J. Arthur Thomson. 


Putnam. 


By James Whit- 
Bobbs- Merrill 


New York: 


Jen- 


Principles of Secondary Education, Vol. II. By 
Charles de Garmo. Macmillan. 200 pp. $1. 


Sydney Carrington’s Contumacy. By X. Law- 
son. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 350 
pp. $1.25. 

Sex of Offspring. By Frank Kraft, M.D. Cleve- 
land: B. Barsuette. 112 pp. $2. 

Ned: Nigger an’ Gent’man. By Norman G. Kit- 
trell. Washington: Neale Publishing Com- 
pany. 257 pp. $1.50. 

Meryl. By William T. Eldridge. 
& Co. 323 pp. $1.50. 

The Heritage of the Kurts. By Bjérnstjerne 
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